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Rising 60 stories above New York’s 
historic financial center, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in its new head 
office, stands ready to meet the 
banking needs of a vigorous Ameri- 
can economy. 


Behind the bright glass and gleaming 
metal of | Chase Manhattan Plaza is 
a single banking purpose—greater 
usefulness to individuals and _ busi- 
nesses in New York, the nation and 
the world. 


To best serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers, the new Chase 
Manhattan headquarters is staffed 


The Chase Manhattan Tower at Dawn—Photo by Erich Locker 


What’s new on the financial horizon? 


by skilled and experienced bankers 
backed by the most modern banking 
machines and facilities. Equally im- 
portant, its location in the heart of 
New York’s financial and trade center 
facilitates the efficient handling of all 
commercial and personal banking 
transactions. 

From the windows of 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza you look out upon 
the most active center of the nation’s 
finance. You see the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve, the Clearing 
House, numerous Commodity Ex- 
changes. You see the throngs and the 
activity, and you begin to understand 


why it is important for America’s 
leader in bank loans to business and 
industry to build bigger in this im- 
portant area of American banking. 


THE 
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Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 
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What To Do When the Client’s 
Business Is Too Good 


Do you have on your books a successful and growing com- 
pany whose rate of progress is exceeding its capital forma- 
tion? Is the company growing so fast that it is going be- 
yond your own willingness to advance funds, for legal or 
other reasons? 


Generally, in such situations, the business must apply 
the brakes to its healthy growth or loans must be made 
which are substantially above and beyond proper bank 
lending standards. No one likes to stifle this growth yet 
policy or legal reasons will require you to observe cer- 
tain limitations. 


There is a solution to this problem which is both con- 
structive and profitable. Simply call Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing services we will enable you to continue 
your relationship with your depositor, yet relieve you 
of all or part of the credit and financial risk involved. 
We will participate with you in a variety of ways. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 


Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 
One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 


Established 1828 
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The Complete Community 


an informal synonym for 
“area development,” the big sub- 
ject BANKING covers in depth this 
month. It embraces not only the pro- 
curement, care, and feeding of new 
industries, but sound planning for 
the well-rounded community, a pro- 
gram in which the banker is a nat- 
ural leader. 

Many persons have contributed to 
our survey. Among them is the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Luther H. 
Hodges, who remarks in an inter- 
view that the problem of area rehab- 
ilitation and development is for the 
future as well as today—indeed, it 
“may well grow as automation prog- 
resses.”’ It requires the help not only 
of government at all levels, but of 
the business interests. In fact, says 
the Secretary, “bankers ought to be 
right in the middle of it, helping to 
organize and sustain it.” 

As a matter of record, many bank- 
ers are in the middle of area develop- 
ment right now. We report several 
good case histories of what they’re 
doing and how. 


Management Development 
A every banker knows, that’s one 
of the day’s imperative prob- 
lems in banks, and much is being 


done to answer it. Among other 
things, there’s the A.B.A.’s series of 


In This Issue 


management development seminars, 
conducted recently in nine cities for 
smaller bank officers. The meetings 
constituted a field test for a new and 
stimulating technique. 


One of the program’s developers is | 


Dr. George S. Odiorne, director of 
the Bureau of Industrial Relations 


at the University of Michigan’s | 


School of Business Administration. 


His report on the nine seminars, in- | 


cluding the reactions of participat- 
ing bankers and an interesting ac- 


count of the method, is on page 55. | 


Cooperative Data Processing 


HAT points should be carefully 
Vy studied when a group of banks 


considers setting up a joint facility | 


for data processing? This questicn 


is answered expertly on page 58 by | 
Stanley R. Klion, a partner in the | 
CPA firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitch- | 


ell & Co. 

He discusses realistically the in- 
herent advantages and _ potential 
problems involved in the project, and 


urges a painstaking investigation of | 


a facility’s feasibility in terms of 
economics, operations, the facility 
itself, and perhaps most important, 
in terms of “the psychological prob- 
lems of working together with com- 
petitors.” 


“Joint Data Processing Facilities | 


for Banks” takes a close look at 
problems many banks are facing. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


What’s Wrong with Our 
Business Indicators? 


“We cannot use the old indicators as comprehensive measures of 
economic trends because they no longer reflect fully the goods and 
services bought.”—Dr. JULES BACKMAN, research professor of econo- 


nomics, New York University 


indicators, those statisti- 
cal tables and charts that econo- 
mists are forever brooding over, 
have never meant very much to the 
layman who is trying to find a hint 
of what is happening in the market. 
Lately, however, judging by the num- 
ber of diverse opinions being pub- 
lished, the indicators may have be- 
come somewhat of an enigma to the 
experts as well. 

If evidence is needed, predictions 
of the “Soaring 60s” are here present- 
ed as exhibit A. Exhibit B might be 
the time estimates of the recession’s 
“flattening out,” which range any- 
where from last January to the 
present. In fact, there is still consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to 
when the recession actually began, al- 
though most of the judgments fall 
around mid-1960. 


Recessions Have Changed 


The economist who facetiously 
stated that “they don’t make reces- 
sions like they used to” may have 
implied more than he realized. In- 
deed, recessions (as well as booms) 
have changed, but in many cases the 
economic indicators haven’t. 

Dr. Jules Backman, research pro- 
fessor of economics at New York 
University, recently told a group of 
businessmen, which included econo- 
mists, “I think we have become 
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J. CARL COOK 


preoccupied with business indicators 
that have lost their former signifi- 
cance as indicators of trends for the 
entire economy. Those indexes have 
recorded sharp drops in some cases 
for explainable reasons. But the fact 
remains that if we are going to spend 
more money on education and vaca- 
tions, as illustrations, we must count 
those expenditures as factors in our 
economy just as we do a decrease in 
carloadings. . . . We cannot use the 
old indicators as comprehensive 
measures of economic trends because 
they no longer reflect fully the goods 
and services being bought.” 


Some Examples 


Some examples of old and occa- 
sionally controversial indicators 
would certainly include the Dow 
Jones Index, which has been under 
heavy critical fire in recent months. 
The critics claim that Dow Jones has 
several faults, but perhaps their 
main question is this: “Should the 
Dow Jones average continue to in- 
clude rails, which are no longer rep- 
resentative stocks?” Some investors 
say that, since rails are not typical, 
including them presents a misleading 
picture of what the market is really 
doing. 


Department stores sales have also 
lost face in some quarters as an accu- 
rate indicator. The Federal Reserve 
has been collecting these figures for 
years; however, some of its own econ- 
omists have questioned the validity 
of the data as meaningful indicators 
now, although they may have been in 
the past. Some economists say that 
there was a time when you knew 
about what was sold in a department 
store, but now it could be anything 
from soup to girdles—all of which 
may be on sale at the local discount 
houses or even the drug stores, whose 
figures are not included. 

Then too, the critics add, since 
many department stores do not re- 
lease their figures to the Fed, the 
sampling may be too narrow to give 
an accurate indication of sales in 
many areas. 


Other Indicators 


Two other indicators that are often 
published in the newspapers as 
meaningful are bank debits and 
clearing house figures—which sup- 
posedly indicate how much check 
money is floating around. If this is so, 
the layman might ask, why don’t the 
figures for any given area jibe? The 
reason that they do not, of course, is 
that bank debits include items that 
do not show up in the clearing house 
figures, such as checks cashed on the 
premises of the bank on which they 
are drawn, company payrolls, and 
shifts of funds from one bank to an- 
other, which may or may not find 
their way into the spending stream. 

Even when the layman is aware of 
the items included in such indicators, 
he still has the problem of interpre- 
tation. A good example of this is the 
business loans indicator. Does an in- 
crease in this figure mean that the 
businessman is borrowing to go into 
the market place, or is he just bor- 
rowing to pay his taxes? 


Is the GNP Accurate? 


How accurate is the figure for the 
Gross National Product, the much 
maligned business indicator that was 
drummed into the layman’s vocabu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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New Bell Telephone discoveries suggest 


light as a future carrier of vast numbers of 


telephone calls, TV shows, data messages! 
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Bell Telephone scientists recently trans- 
mitted the human voice for the first time 
on a beam of “coherent” infrared light. 


To do this they used their new Optical 
Maser—a revolutionary device which may 
someday make light a new medium for 
telephone, TV and data communications. 

Here’s why: 

Light waves vibrate tens of millions of 
times faster than ordinary radio waves. 
Because of these high frequencies, light 
beams have exciting possibilities for han- 
dling enormous amounts of information. 


Ordinary light waves—the kind put out 
by your living room lamp—move like an 
unruly mob. Coherent light waves move 
like disciplined soldiers. Theoretically 
they can be controlled, directed and mod- 
ulated just as radio waves are now. 

The possibilities are breath-taking. 
Light beams might be transmitted through 
long pipes, or could someday be just what 


are needed for communications in space 
—for example, between space ships. 


Many other uses for coherent light 
beams are being thought of as Bell Labo- 
ratories experiments go forward. Contin- 
uing research like this requires adequate 
telephone company profits so that we can 
bring you the latest service improvements 
at the earliest possible time and the low- 
est possible cost. 


Bell Laboratories scientist adjusts new Optical Maser 
model, first such that operates continuously. Maser 
uses very little power, transmits narrowest light beam 
ever achieved. Name stands for ‘(Microwave Amplifi- 
cation by Stimulated Emission of Radiation.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The bank grows a 
state knows a state—and First 
National, one of Arizona's 
largest banks, has been grow- 
ing with Arizona's booming 
economy since 1877. First 
National is geared to banking 
for all Arizona — mining, 
farming, ranching, and in- 
dustry. Write, wire, or phone 
our Industrial Development 
Department for the latest, 
most complete information 
about Arizona’ $s economy. Try 
First ‘National first! 


Home Office, Phoenix * BR 1-6000 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 


64 OFFICES STATEWIDE — 
ARIZONA’S OLDEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


better star 


. SAVING . 


pro-MOTION DISPLAYS 
for SAVINGS (Head moves) 


This silent salesman for interior or exterior 


demands a hundred times more attention 


than a still poster--and as easy to change. 
If you missed us at the A. B. A. Savings 
Convention we shall be pleased to send 


you literature. Commercial Copy also in- 
cluded. 


Animated Advertising Service 
Box 766, Danbury, Connecticut 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
lary during the Presidential cam- 
paign? Here’s what Raymond Moley, 
the columnist, says: “Quite a num- 
ber of economists have questioned 
the accuracy of the Government’s 
method of determining the GNP for 
a long time. They have questioned 
the validity of the factors which are 
included in the figure. They have 
been told by Government statisti- 
cians that, even if some of those 
components are guesses, they are 
constant from year to year and pro- 
vide a comparative rate of increase. 
But, since some of those merely es- 
timated components vary from year 
to year, any comparison is unrealis- 
tic.” 


Items Left Out of 
Gross National Product 


To verify his statements he quotes 
Dr. Julius Hirsh, the international 
economist. Dr. Hirsh says that four 
important components are left out of 
the Gross National Product that 
should be included for an accurate es- 
timate. He points out: (1) The Gov- 
ernment to a great extent places its 
reliance on the dollars involved in 
building permits, but does not allow 
for those where no permit is re- 
quired. Great sums are spent on im- 
provements and reconstruction which 
are not recorded by governmental 
agencies. (2) No allowance is made 
for the great growth .in “do-it-your- 
self” construction of many kinds. 
(3) Since the GNP is merely a rec- 
ord of values in dollars, nothing is 
done adequately to take account of 
quality—for example an automobile 
tire that has been improved im- 
mensely in quality over the past 30 
years with little or no increase in 
price. Anthony Crosland, a British 
Labor Party member, has stated in 
reference to quality that there could 
be great national progress and in- 
creasing national wealth with no 
monetary increase in the GNP. (4) 
No allowance is made for the vast 
sums of unreported incomes. 


Business Indicators 
Found Lacking 


Another well known economist, 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief econo- 
mist of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, has taken a long hard 
look at business indicators and found 
them lacking. In this age of wonders, 
he says, we still have to estimate, 
roughly, steel inventories, and then 


only after a “series of heroic assump- 
tions about prevailing rates of steel] 
consumption.” Since steel production 
is basic to any estimate of move- 
ment in the economy, any inaccu- 
rate guesses can be vastly misleading, 
as last year’s predictions proved. 


Personal Savings 


A statistical blind spot cited by 
Dr. Gainsbrugh is the personal say- 
ings indicator. He feels that noncor- 
porate business should be separately 
listed, even if included in the per- 
sonal savings total. 

Many times, even when the data 
are complete and reliable, the timing 
is poor. Dr. Gainsbrugh points out 
that figures on “new orders” are not 
available until weeks after the month 
to which they apply. 


Services Ignored 


Finally, and this may be the mcst 
difficult gap in indicator interpreta- 
tion, many economists continue to 
base their interpretations primarily 
on traditional data assembled over 
the years for manufacturing, mining, 
construction, and agriculture. 

In the main these economists ig- 
nore service industries, and yet the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
stated: “About 1950, for the first 
time in history, the number of work- 
ers in service industries surpassed 
the number in the production indus- 
tries, and the differential has been 
widening ever since. By 1970, work- 
ers in service industries will account 
for 57% of all workers.” The question 
arises, can an over-all economic anal- 
ysis that ignores the service indus- 
tries be an accurate indicator? 


Remedies? 


What can be done to remedy the 
situation? Mr. Gainsbrugh suggests 
that perhaps a series of task forces 
should be appointed to study the in- 
adequacies of our indicators. 

Another suggestion comes from 
the Review of the Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Company, which says: 
“Some time in the future a latter 
day computer may tell us all the 
answers when, if not before, the ques- 
tions arise. But in the present state 
of affairs only the business historian 
has the time to wait until all sources 
of error are eliminated. Ordinary 
mortals must accept risk, and our de- 
cisions to spend, to save, to invest 
are still based on an admixture of 
analysis, intuition, and mood.” 
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Bank Earnings 
Down Slightly 


‘RYSTAL gazers who predicted that | 


the net operating earnings of 
banks in 1961 would about equal 
those of last year—by declining in 


the first half and gaining in the sec- | 


ond—may turn out to be right. 
Current figures from 25 of the na- 
tion’s largest banks indicate that 
earnings are running about 344% 
under the first quarter of 1960 be- 
cause of lower interest rates on loans 


and higher costs, according to M. A. | 
Schapiro & Company. As predicted, | 


the volume of earning assets has in- 


creased significantly. Loans and in- | 


vestments of all member banks have 


expanded approximately $10-billion | 
since last June when the Fed began | 


to loosen its grip on credit. 


Obviously, it is too early to tell | 
whether there will really be enough | 


volume to take up the slack for the 
year, since several months are re- 


quired for such a volume to accumu- | 


late. The timing of the upturn in the 
economy will remain the determining 
factor. 

Net operating earnings for the 12 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion banks (which include. eight of 
the country’s largest) approximated 
6.5% under the first quarter of last 
year. Big city banks usually deal 
heavily in short-term prime rate 
loans and a decline in this area gen- 
erally hurts more in the city banks 


than in others across the country | 
which are cushioned by mortgage | 


loans and consumer credit. 


Bank shares remain in strong de- | 


mand, according to the Schapiro 


Company. Investors are impressed | 
by the high earnings in 1960, as well | 


as the relatively modest price earn- 
ings multiple and favorable dividend 
news. 


Report from NAIC 


The National Association of 
Investment Companies recently 
released statistics showing that 
of the nation’s $400-billion in equi- 
ty securities of U.S. corporations, 
investment companies hold 4%. 
This percentage is made up of 
more than 3,500 securities in over 
2,000 corporations. 
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NEW 


and improved 


TIME and DATE STAMP 


This new Roberts HRTD time and 
date stamp gives you crisp clear 
impressions with great flexibility of 
printed message. Utilizes three sim- 
basic balanced units—printing 

ead, .ribbon mechanism, electric 
drive—and new hammer method of 
printing with automatic self-align- 
ing platens. Paper-trip operation. 
Fine engineering. Choice of three 
colors. One of a family of Roberts 
numbering devices famous since 
1889. Write Roberts Numbering 
Machine Division, Heller Roberts 
Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manvfacturing Corporation 


TUBULAR 


DAI-ICHI BANK. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office: 
CHICAG 


O, LONDON 


COIN WRAPPERS 


are easy to identify . . . distinctive colors 
for various coin denominations . . . extra 
heavy weight paper . . . easy to open 
and fill by machine or hand . . . no 
finger-fumbling’” — or loss of time 
and tempers! 


ADDED FEATURES 
© Clear, clean printing 
© Easy to open by squeezing be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. 
Extra heavy Northern Kraft. 
Narrow, strong center seam. 
Packaged for convenient storage. 


A complete money-packaging line including: 
* CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS 


* WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS * CURRENCY STRAP: 


BEER 
Sy <0 


S and BILL BANDS 


») STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 


Xi 5) Dept. 307 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


. ‘S 


ture to: 


STANDARD |. 


Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 


wherever money is wrapped! 
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Wi// automation in your bank be a success or failure 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION PROUDLY ANNOUNCE W 


Designed for automated 
proof and transit 


» The new Burroughs B 270 Electronic Data Th 
Processing System gives you, for the first ade 
time, equipment for banking’s biggest job— an 
complete item processing. It works at ultra- 
high speeds, provides you with many un- 
precedented advantages. For example: 
IMPROVED CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
through faster and more direct sendings 
(under high speed automatic routing). 
LOWER ITEM DISTRIBUTION COSTS through 
reductions in the cost of equipment, personnel 
and space. e FASTER AND MORE AUTO. 
MATIC ITEM PROCESSING through reduced 
manual handlings and through automatic 
routing decisions. e MORE EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF “PROOF” PERSONNEL 
through dramatically simplified procedures 
with sharply reduced personnel training 
periods. e IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING CON- 
TROL regardless of your present system 


ess 
hig 
tar 


through positive ‘‘on us’’ distribution, listing 
and accumulation prior to release from 
“Proof” to “Bookkeeping.” 


The B 270 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing. 


SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS: 

Solid-state central processor with magnetic 
core memory. 

The fastest sorting—up to 1,560 items a 
minute. 

12-tape listing—up to 1,600 lines per minute. 

Punched card reading—200 cards per minute. 

Magnetic tape for data conversion—41,500 
characters per second transfer rate. 
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Cf WO ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS TO ASSURE SUCCESS! 


Designed for data 
processing input 

The same new Burroughs B 270 with the 
addition of magnetic tape equipment provides 
an efficient communications link between the 
item processing system and the account proc- 
essing system. Its conversion speeds are the 
highest in the industry. And it delivers impor- 
tant benefits. For instance: MAXIMUM 
BENEFITS FROM MICR PROGRAM through 
application of electronics to both incoming 
and outgoing item processing. e EFFICIENT 
ASSIGNMENT OF MANPOWER AND EQUIP- 
MENT through concentration of all item 
handlings in the items department—and 
account handlings in the data processing 
department. « THOROUGH AUDIT CONTROL 
through automatic establishment of complete, 
informative audit trails for all categories of 
items. ¢ MINIMUM SETTLEMENT COSTS 
through a one-handling screening, distrib- 
uting, controlling, listing and converting of 
items for “clean” computer input. 


The B 270 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing and data conversion. 


Burroughs—TM 


Designed to fit your 
operations precisely an Burroughs 


The B 270 has the inherent flexibility to meet Burroughs 


any special conditions of your operation, as 4 C 5 
your Burroughs representative will gladly orporation 
show you in any detail you want. Call our 

nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs “NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Advance Refunding ... Treasury Cash Financing ... Slight 
Decrease in Cost of Bills... Higher Short, Lower Long Term 
Rates? ... Bank Figures . . . Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


“bottomed out’ is pretty gener- 

ally agreed. However, there is 
still disagreement as to when real 
recovery will set in and how slow or 
rapid it will be. 

The steel industry reported a fur- 
ther slight gain in output. The auto- 
mobile industry, cheered by increas- 
ing sales, raised its production 
schedules. A rise in new orders was 
reported by durable goods manufac- 
turers. Retail sales picked up as 
spring weather brought out custom- 
ers. 

There were somewhat fewer unem- 
ployed persons and again a rise in 
the number of employed. Personal 
income held firm as did the index of 
industrial production. 

Inventory positions seem now to 
be in line with consumption so that 
any increase in the latter would ne- 
cessitate purchases for stock and, 
possibly, an increased demand for 
bank loans. 

The stage seems to be set for a 
more cheerful act in the business 
play but, as yet, there is no certainty 
as to when the curtain will go up. 

In the meanwhile, the market for 
Government securities is currently 
chiefly concerned with the debt 
management operations of the 
Treasury Department and the effect 
of the entrance of the Open Market 
Committee into the market for the 
intermediate and longer term Gov- 
ernment issues. 


‘ke the business recession has 


Treasury’s March 
Advance Refunding 
On March 15 the Treasury offered 
an advance exchange to the holders 
of about $19.5-billion of bonds and 
notes maturing in 1962 and 1963. 
Holders of the 214% bonds 1962 
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Volume by Maturity Groups 


(millions of dollars) 


Maturities 

to 15 days 

16-90 days 

91 days to 1 year 
1-5 years 

5-10 years 

over 10 years 


TOTAL 


and 254% notes 1963 were offered 
354% bonds November 15, 1967. 
Holders of the 21%4% bonds 1963 
could take 3°4% bonds November 
15, 1966. Only a little more than a 
4-year extension of maturity was in- 
volved. No tax liability was incurred 
as a result of the exchange; a desira- 
ble increase in investment return 
was available. Total exchanges were 
to be limited to a maximum of $8- 
billion. 

When the announcement was first 
made, the general opinion was that 
the amount exchanged would not be 
much in excess of $3-billion as it was 
thought that the larger banks wou!d 
hesitate to extend their maturity 
schedules. However, as the banks 
outside the Central Reserve cities 
took advantage of the exchange and 
some of the larger banks partici- 
pated to a degree, the total exchanged 
was over $6-billion. Of this amount 
about $2.4-billion were 334% bonds 
1966 and about $3.6-billion were 
354% bonds 1967. 

The Federal Reserve banks and 
Government investment accounts 
took about $579,000,000 of the total 
exchanged. 

Since the exchange, the market 
for the two new issues has been in 
the neighborhood of 99, with a 
slightly better price prevailing for 


March 1 
298 
4,437 
11,128 
9,344 
1,189 
271 


26,667 


April 5 
572 
4,224 
11,014 
9,403 
1,767 
147 


27,127 


the longer issue with the higher 
coupon. 

The Treasury expressed satisfac- 
tion with the amount exchanged as 
moderating the size of refunding op- 
erations in 1962 and 1963, but it is 
worth noting that only about a 4- 
year extension was thought to be 
feasible, in recognition of the cur- 
rent distaste for longer maturities. 


Treasury Cash Financing 

Further recognition of this dis- 
taste was to be found in the decision 
of the Treasury to confine the ma- 
turity within one year on a new 
issue to provide cash needed for 
budgetary requirements for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

On March 23, $1.5-billion of a 
new 172-day tax anticipation bill 
were offered for subscription. These 
would mature on September 22 and 
be usable, at par and accrued inter- 
est to maturity, in payment of taxes 
on September 15. Banks could pay 
for 50% of the amounts allotted to 
them by credit to Treasury tax and 
loan accounts. 

Total subscriptions of nearly $3.9- 
billion were received, of which 
amount $1.5-billion were allotted at 
an average cost to the Treasury of 
2.473%. By April 7 the market was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


BANKING 


Change 

+274 

—213 

—114 

+ 59 

+578 

—124 

+460 

= 


$2,926,709,882 of 
Insurance Written in 1960 


1960 marked the 38th 
year of achievement for 
Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company. 


Annual Report 


Volume of insurance written 
totaled $2,926,709,882 

up from $2,723,401,734 
written in 1959. 


During the year, 
Old Republic paid 


$21,198,340 in benefits to 
Old Republic policyholders and their 
3 Life Insurance Company beneficiaries. 


On February 1, 1961, 


Old Republic paid its 58th 
1960 Annual Report consecutive cash dividend 


sent on Request to shareholders — at an 
annual rate of 80c per share. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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SAVE TIME 
AND 
MONEY 
WITH THIS 
COIN 
COUNTER 


FAST 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


For more than fifty years, Abbott 
Coin Counters have led the field 
with the fastest, most rugged pre- 
cision counters on the market. If 
you have a coin counter problem, 
a quick check of our exclusive fea- 
tures will show how you can save 
both time and money: 


1. Patented friction disc eliminates 
overload. 


2. Modern design requires 20% less 
space. 


3. Optional electronic foot switch and 
button reset give smooth operation. 


4. Oil impregnated bearings eliminate 
maintenance. 


5. Improved bagging attachment holds, 
regardless of load. 


Top quality coin wrappers, bill straps, 
coin cabinets, desk and floor signs, 
calendars and bank supplies are avail- 
able at factory prices. Let Abbott, 
world’s largest manufacturers of flat tu- 
bular coin wrappers, solve your money 
problems. Send for catalog today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 


| 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


| 2.57% bid, offered at 2.55%, as it 


was estimated that the average life 
of the bills was worth 15 to 20 basis 


| points to bank holders. 


By increasing the amount. of the 
weekly bill offerings by $100,000,000 
in each of three successive weeks, an 
additional $300,000,000 of new cash 
was obtained. The current budget 


| outlook seems now to indicate that 
| no more cash will be required. But if 


more should be needed, more bills 
would probably be sold. 

About $7.8-billicn of notes and 
certificates mature on May 15. It 
may be that again, as in February, 
holders of the maturing issues will 
not be given the right of exchange 
but will be required to bid for what- 
ever new refunding issues are of- 


| fered. Such issues seem not likely to 


have a maturity of over two years, 
probably less than that. 


The $2-billion of 1-year bills, 


| which matured on April 15, were re- 
| placed with an equal amount of new 
| 1-year bills. Not having any tax and 
| loan account benefit to banks, the 
| average cost was expected to be in 
| the 2.70% to 2.80% range. 


| Dip in Cost of Bills 


| Once again the preference for 
| Treasury bills was indicated by the 
| record of the weekly bill offerings as 
| tabulated: 

Note the very narrow spread in 
| yield between the 3-month and 6- 


month issues. This spread is less 
than half what it was several months 


| ago. During this period $200,000,000 


| Offered 


| Average for previous period 


more of the 3-month maturities were 
disposed of. 

Also note that the average rates 
declined slightly in spite of the issu- 
ance of the $1.5-billion of new tax 


| anticipation bills. The market is be- 
| ing stuffed with short-term obliga- 
| tions, but the demand continues so 


that short-term rates have not risen. 


Higher and Lower Rates 


The stated purpose of permitting 
the Open Market Committee to pur- 
chase longer than l-year maturities 
for the Federal Reserve portfolio was 
to try to hold up the interest rate of 
return on short-term obligations— 
as a deterrent to the outflow of gold 
—and to lower the cost of long-term 
credit as a stimulus to capital ex- 
penditures. 

Whether because of these pur- 
chases or not, in the period from 
March 1 to April 5, the gold stock 
increased $15,000,000, but interest 
rates did not move in the desired 
direction. 

As shown by the record of the 
weekly sales of Treasury bills, the 
cost of the bills declined slightly, 
while the market for Government 
obligations, maturing in over one 
year and longer, had a tendency to 
drift off slightly, increasing the 
rates of return on the longer obliga- 
tions. 

However, the portfolio operations 
of the Open Market Committee be- 
gan to develop more volume as can 
be seen from the following table of 
the changes in the various maturity 
categories for the 5-week period 
from March 1 to April 5. 

However, a good part of the in- 
crease in the 5- to 10-year range was 
due to the effect of the advance re- 
funding by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as Federal Reserve holdings of 
the maturities in 1962 and 1963 were 
exchanged for issues maturing in 
1966 and 1967. 

Moreover, the $15,810,000,000 of 
maturities in one year or less on 
April 5 was only $53,000,000 less 
than on March 1 and is still well 
over 50% of the portfolio, so there 
has not been much alteration in the 
maturity set-up of the portfolio. 

It is, however, a reasonable as- 
sumption that had the Open Market 


Treasury Bills 


3 months 
on Amount 
March 1 $1.1-billion 
March 8 $1.1-billion 
March 15 $1.1-billion 
March 22 $1.1-billion 
March 29 $1.1-billion 

Average for period 


2.485 % 
2.352% 
2.278% 
2.392% 
2.470% 


2.40% 
2.48% 


Average cost 


6 months Yield 
Average cost Spread 


2.674% 19% 
2.455% 10% 
2.471% 
2.576% 18% 
2.658 % 18% 
2.57% 

2.67% 


Amount 


$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
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Committee not done what it did, the 
intermediate and longer term issues 
would have declined more than they 
did. 

In the final week ending April 5, 
the Open Market Committee changed 
its tactics and bought a round 
amount of bills. It might be that the 
“market nudging” program was 
about to be discarded. 


Reporting Member Banks 


Commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans rose $674,000,000 in 
March, but this was largely due to 
midmonth borrowing for tax pur- 
poses. Nearly all other loan classi- 
fications declined so that the total of 
loans (adj.) was down $161,000,000 
for the month. 

Holdings of Government secu- 
rities also declined and were $1-bil- 
lion lower. Most of this shrinkage 
was due to lesser holdings of Treas- 
ury bills, which were about $900,- 
000,000 less. 

All member banks maintained a 
net excess reserve position of some- 
what over $500,000,000 week by 
week. 


Outlook 


Tue BETTER outlook for business 
volume has strengthened the cau- 
tious attitude of investors. 

The attempt of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities to “nudge” short- 
term rates up and long-term rates 
down seems not to have prevented 
the opposite from occurring. 

Open Market Committee purchases 
of bills may be a sign that they have 
decided to let nature take its course. 

A substantial increase in the out- 
standing volume of shortest- 
term issues seems certain because of 
the budgetary requirements for cash 
for the present fiscal year. The lack 
of market for longer-term obliga- 
tions makes their issue most un- 
likely. 

The gold stock seems to have stabi- 
lized and to be a matter of little con- 
cern for the present. 

The business outlook seems to be 
for a rather moderate improvement 
for the next few months. Hence no 
very marked improvement in the de- 
mand for loans is anticipated. 

Under the circumstances perhaps 
Prices will show little change for a 
while, although slight declines in 
the longer-term obligations seem 
More likely than the reverse. 
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Supplies the 
missing piece 
in total MICR 
automation 


The MICR check-sorting system is a marvel of automation. But it neces- 


sitates the imprinting of all customer checks with an assigned MICR 
code number. This means either a highly expensive outside printing bill, 
or the costly manual typing of offset printing plates. 


Fortunately, Friden has the answer—the Model ABA Flexowriter.® The 
Friden ABA Flexowriter automates the preparation of offset plates. It 
also personalizes checks in the same operation. For example: one New 
York bank handles 6,400 individual check orders per day with just two 
ABA Flexowriters and one operator. The manual preparation of these 
plates would require up to 30 typists and 30 special electric typewriters. 


If your bank plans to go into MICR, you can take steps now to solve 
the imprinting problem. Step one: talk to your local Friden Systems 
Representative. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1961 FRIDEN, INC, 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. Ss. AND WORLD 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


falling equity prices, the New 

York Stock Exchange finally 
reversed itself. In between profit- 
taking, prices in certain industrial 
groups crept up cautiously. In fact, 
the Kennedy Administration pro- 
posals have been followed by a gain 
of more than 20% in stock values as 
a whole. 

This massive optimism could be 
based on a belief in the general 
soundness of the President and his 
policies and those of his advisers. It 
could also anticipate, rightly or 
wrongly, that another round of in- 
flation is in the offing because of in- 
creased spending. 

Another factor is that by adroit 
handling major overseas currencies 
have been re-aligned, which should 
help stem the unfavorable balance of 
trade of the United States. 


Ne months of uncertainty and 


Lower Priced Stocks 
Show Increase 


One disturbing fact about the 
20% boost in stock prices since the 
Kennedy Administration took over 
is that it was confined to medium- 
and low-priced stocks rather than to 
high-priced, blue chips. As a general 
rule, it means that people of moder- 
ate means are in the market again. 
They either try to get rich quick, or 
they endeavor to make up declining 
payrolls in their families. 


New Stock Offerings 


New stock offerings in the first 
quarter totaled $219,765,097. Indi- 
vidually, they were relatively small 
since 79 flotations were involved. 
The comparable 1960 figures were 
$277,935,000 consisting of 67 issues. 
The deplorable part is that, consider- 
ing the over-all size of American in- 
dustry, all that these companies are 
able to raise in the equity markets is 
about a quarter billion a year. The 
balance is obtained either through 
bond issues or bank loans, which di- 
rectly, or indirectly, dilutes stock- 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


holders’ dividend income and equity. 
Public utilities led as issuers of 
shares this year and last. 


Withholding for Dividends? 


In order to plug loopholes and in- 
crease tax revenue, the “brilliant” 
idea has been advanced that a with- 
holding program for dividends and 
interest should be enacted similar to 
that applied to wages and salaries. 
Pro and con arguments have been 
raging ever since. 

No less an authority than a cor- 
poration treasurer with 1.9-million 


stockholders almost conclusively 
proves the argument against the 
tax. L. C. May of A T&T says that so 
much new machinery for tabulation 
and enforcement would have to be 
set up that reductions rather than 
increases in Treasury revenue might 
result. 


New Survey 


Just how many little or big stock- 
holders there are in the United 
States will be measured in a new 
comprehensive survey which will be- 
gin in June. The results will be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1962. 


Investment Portfolio Changes 


INCE the momentous change in 

Federal Reserve-Treasury policy, 
portfolio changes have been mani- 
fold. In order to protect gold and 
other dollar balances from flowing 
abroad at an alarming rate, as well 
as for other reasons, the Federal Re- 
serve re-entered the buying and sell- 
ing of long terms in its open market 
operations. The announced intent is 
to reduce long-term rates and to 
raise those of the short maturities. 


Least Affected 

The least affected were the bal- 
anced funds which could readily 
switch from longs to shorts since the 
private investment markets followed 
the new Fed policy. 

Those who just run stock funds 
kept their fingers crossed that the 
Treasury short-term bonanza will 
continue to spill over into the stock 
market. According to the Dow Jones 
theory, a bull market is now in the 
making again. Slightly before the 
latest developments, there was still a 
bit of caution. A. Wilfred May, writ- 
ing in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, suggested that fund man- 
agers were only “mildly optimistic 
during a strong stock market.” 


Re-Scramble Portfolios 


Bond funds concerned with yields 
had to re-scramble their portfolio for 
obligations of the highest returns. 
Those bond funds interested mainly 
in growth had little difficulty, since 
lower yields make for higher prices. 

It is almost impossible to be dog- 
matic so far as yields are concerned. 
Internal policies of companies have a 
good deal to do with yields, particu- 
larly in equities. In 1960, for exam- 
ple, International Business Machines 
yielded a ridiculous 0.5% a share 
and General Dynamics 0.8% with an 
increase in December. 

The large trading volume of the 
last few weeks was, of course, based 
on the sudden bullish sentiment as 
well as on portfolio adjustments 
caused by changes in monetary and 
fiscal policy. 

In a review of nearly 100 funds, 
securities bought recently included 
chemicals, oils, retail stocks, pub- 
lishing, and aluminum. Sales on bal- 
ance centered on paper and agricul- 
tural securities. There was no clear 
trend in textiles, steel, drugs, and 
many others including autos, rails, 
rubber, and so on. 
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OF COND 


at the close of business March 31, 1967 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ...... 
United States Government 
Obligations . 


Public Housing 
Obligations (Fully Guaranteed) . 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds 

Stock in Federal Ree Bask 
Loans and Discounts 

Income Accrued . ae 

Letters of Credit and 
Banking House and Equipment 


. $117,354,378.24 


2,048,730.61 
35,397,235.68 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 

Deferred Inceme 

Letters of Credit and Aotentenees 


. $ 26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 
9,853,035.39 


DEPOSITS: 


Banks 
U.S. Government . 12,392,103.80 


New Stemmons Freeway, 14 lanes fast, 
joins Dallas’ 1,879 miles of streets and 
divided highways. Wide-travelling 
Firstmen keep correspondent banks 
posted on such signs of the city’s 
dynamic growth... bring news of the 
First’s ever-growing range of services. 
They’re ready to serve you in your 
bank or in Dallas... THE CITY WITH 
GET-UP-AND-GROW! 


$242,793,286.13 


154,800,344.53 
3,027,260.00 
1,800,000.00 
481,934,752.87 
3,938,368.16 
9,049,117.64 
7,819,422.19 
2,446,230.56 


$907 ,608,782.08 


$ 69,853,035.39 
9,759 ,682.82 
6,082,458.61 
2,449,473.41 
9,049,117.64 


810,415,014.21 
$907 ,608,782.08 


ALLAS dependable 


IN D 
service 


Olt 


DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS 

Vice President 

Braniff International Airways 
HARRY BASS 

Chairman of the Board 

H. W. Bass and Sons 
HENRY C. BECK, JR. 
President 

Henry C. Beck Company 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 

Coke & Coke, Attorneys 

CARR P. COLLINS 

Chairman of the Board 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
L. F. CORRIGAN, SR. 

President 

Corrigan Properties 

EDWIN L. COX 

Partner, Edwin B. Cox & Edwin L. Cox, 
Oil and Gas Producers 

HANS C. GLITSCH 

President 

Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc. 

R. A. GOODSON 

Vice President and General Manager 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
Texas Area 

S. J. HAY 

Chairman of the Board 

Great National Life Insurance Company 
JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairman of the Board 
Higginbotham-Bailey Company 
ERNEST HUNDAHL 

Manager, Southwest Division, 

United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
and Mutual Benefit Health 

and Accident Association 

JOHN J. KETTLE 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE McELVANEY 

Senior Vice President 

ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 

President, Robert E. McKee 

General Contractor, Inc. 

A. D. MARTIN 

President 

Central Engineering & Supply Company 
JOHN D. MURCHISON 

Partner, Murchison Brothers 

N. P. POWELL 

Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 
ROBERT H. STEWART Iil 

President 

J. T. SUGGS 

President 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
JACK C. VAUGHN 

President, Vaughn Petroleum, Inc., and 
Spartan National Life Insurance Co. 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE 

Chairman of the Board, Great American 
of Dallas Insurance Companies 

JAMES RALPH WOOD 

President 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
BEN H. WOOTEN 

Chairman of the Board 

TODDIE LEE WYNNE 

President 

American Liberty Oil Company 


of 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS :#: 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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heard along main 


The street signs on Main Street are 
new this month. Officer and bank 
changes are listed by classification— 
new presidents, vice-presidents, 
branches, etc. Little detours into oth- 
er interesting alleys are clearly 
marked. 

All classifications will not be in- 


New directors and trustees 
whose appointments have come 
to our attention are listed, by 
bank or firm name, below. The 
listing includes both men who 
have joined the boards of 
banks and bankers who have 
joined the boards of other or- 
ganizations. 


First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Okla: WALTER H. 
HELMERICH, III, president, Hel- 
merich & Payne, Inc.: Guy R. 
MABEE, oilman and rancher. 


First Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
BENNETT S. MARTIN, former mayor 
of Lincoln. 


Centennial Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo.: 
Louis J. RIcE, JR., former vice- 
president and manager, First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of 
San Diego, Calif. 


Amory 
Houghton 


First National City Bank of New 


York, N.Y.: AMoRY HOUGHTON, 
board chairman of Corning Glass 
Works, who is reappointed to 
bank’s board after a 4-year absence 
serving as U.S. Ambassador to 
France. 
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cluded in each issue, but will depend 
upon space and the number of 
changes for the month. 

Youw’ll find new directors and trus- 
tees starting on page 16; the vice- 
presidential changes in banks start- 
ing on page 17; and bank mergers 
starting on page 26. 


First National Bank of Chicago, III.: 
REMICK DOWELL, president, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light, & Coke Company; 
JOHN E. SWEARINGEN, president, 
Standard Oil Company, Ind. 


James 
A. 
Guthrie 


United States National Bank of San 
Diego, Calif.: JAMES A. GUTHRIE, 
editor and president, San Bernar- 
dino Sun-Telegram. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, 
Canada: H. R. JACKSON, K.C., 
board chairman, Empire Life In- 
surance Company; executive com- 
mittee chairman, Burns & Co., Ltd., 
president, Dominion and Anglo 
Investment Corp., Ltd. 


The Flushing (N.Y.) Savings Bank: 
JOHN M. GLEASON, president, Mar- 
tin A. Gleason, Inc. 


Exchange Bank of Temple Terrace, 
Tampa, Fla: J. M. BREGAR, realtor 
and appraiser; ARTHUR S. GIB- 
BONS, partner, Gibbons, Tucker & 
Coffer, attorneys; JOSEPH H. Ros- 
BINS, secretary, Robbins Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Citizens National Bank in Gastonia, 
N.C.: J. ROBERT WREN, secretary- 
treasurer, Akers Motor Lines; 
D. R. LAF AR, JR., president, LaFar 


Compiled by Marguerite 


group of mills; E. N. THurston, 
Citizens executive vice-president, 


Garden City Trust Company, Neyw- 
ton, Mass.: JOHN K. BOTTOMLEY, 
former executive secretary to Goy- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall. 


Paul 


Carnahan 


The Detroit (Mich.) Bank and Trust 
Company: PAUL CARNAHAN, pres- 
ident, National Steel Corporation. 


National Foreign Trade Council, 
New York, N.Y.: WALTER B. WRiIs- 
TON, executive vice-president, 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 


First National City Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: ARTHUR W. SCHUBERT, 
president, Emery Industries, Inc. 


Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, 
N.Y.: AUSTIN S. Murpuy, Ph.D. 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Canisius College. 


Directors Day at the Fed 


Au members of the boards of all 
FEDERAL RESERVE banks spent a 2-day 
Directors Day in Washington D.C. 
last month. 

The new president of the FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND, ED- 
WARD A. WAYNE, gave a run-down on 
the organization and functions of the 
System. The directors were also told 
what role they, as directors, should 
play, were instructed in the tools of 
central banking, and heard a sum- 
mary of current economic highlights. 
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I HE Tell-Tale Teller has stopped 
telling her tales to the folks in Lees- 
burg, Fla. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON, who retired as 
assistant cashier at FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LEESBURG several years ago, 
has penned the column for the Sun- 
day edition of The Daily Commercial 
for over 19 years. She’d hoped to 
make it a round 20—and had been 
encouraged to continue writing the 
little stories of interesting happen- 
ings at the bank by G.G. WARE, now 
chairman of the bank, who had been 
writing “Straws in the Wind” and 
“GEORGE WARE’S page” for some time 


street 


Beck of BANKING’s Staff 


University of Michigan Development 
Council board of directors chair- 
man: GEORGE E. PARKER, JR., ex- 
ecutive vice-president, The Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Mich.. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: LEWIS J. RUSKIN, vice-presi- 
dent, Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence, financier, scientist, philan- 
thropist, and patron of the arts. 


The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn.: EARL 
MARTIN, vice-president and direc- 
tor, United Aircraft Corporation. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N.Y.: J. RICHARDSON 
DILWORTH, president, Rockefeller 
Brothers, Inc., and former partner 
in Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 


rust Henry 

res- Dolch 

ion. 

neil, 

RIS- 

ent, 

lew Tenney Engineering, Inc., Union, 

N.J.: HENRY DOLCH, vice-presi- 
dent, National State Bank of New- 

in ark, N.J. 

RT, Manhattan Savings Bank, New York, 

a N.Y.: EDWARD MARKEL, city edi- National Bank of Commerce, Nor- 

tor, The New York Mirror. folk, Va: EDWIN R. MACKETHAN, 
alo, 

e Bank Trainees Become Glamour Girls 
Two pretty “Frontier Girls’ demonstrate how well beauty and banking 
go together in the April issue of Glamour Magazine, a fashion and general 
interest publication geared to the young woman careerist. 

Two trainees at FIRST NATIONAL 
City BANK in New York, Valerie 
Smith and Dana Lombard, were cho- 

all sen to typify young women entering 

lay the sober masculine field of finance 

C. in a feature story liberally sprinkled 

with photographs in the magazine. 

AL Banking, the young women feel, is 

p- tailormade as a career field for the 

on girl who wants a fascinating area 

he that still permits an orderly, routine 

old existence. 

id National Association of Bank Wo- 

of men statistics: there are 164 women 

m- Valerie bank presidents and 688 vice-presi- Dana 

ts. Smith dents in the country. Lombard 
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Mrs. Hamilton Retires Her Column 


himself. But, as Mrs. HAMILTON has 
said, “Time marches on—and we’re 
not as young as we used to be!” 
Both Mrs. HAMILTON and Mr. 
WARE’s writings often have been re- 
printed in other publications. 
BANKING’S readers (except for the 
Johnny-come-latelies who have joined 
us since 1957) will remember Mrs. 
HAMILTON’s “Around Our Bank.” Ap- 
pearing in the magazine from 1949 
through 1957, her column of anec- 
dotes and interesting happenings 
typical of the human interest in bank- 
ing was a favorite among those who 
browsed through its pages. 


senior vice-president and officer in 
charge of trust division. 


Puget Sound National Bank, Taco- 
ma, Wash.: ROBERT W. Boyp, sec- 
retary and comptroller, Weyer- 
hauser Company. 


Merchants National Bank, Manches- 
ter, N.H.: KENNETH J. ROWLEY, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
New Hampshire Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Banker Heads VA 


JOHN S. GLEASON, vice-president 
at First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., and president of Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways, has assumed the du- 
ties of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs in Washington, D.C. He 
is the sixth man to serve as head of 
the Veterans Administration, as well 
as the youngest. 


Names below are those of new 
bank vice-presidents unless 
senior or executive promotions 
are indicated. 


HARRY JAVITS, Commercial Bank of 
North America, New York, N.Y. 


W. JAMES TYRRELL, First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 


KENNETH J. PRATT, branch manager, 
FRANK J. MANAUT, branch man- 
ager, H. VINCENT DANFORD, Bank 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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“Mr. Davis...why did you choose 


Bank Building Corporation?” 


Says WALLACE M. DAVIS, president, The Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans: “We originally used 
Bank Building to plan our Mid-City drive-in branch 
in 1955, because of their reputation for planning 
outstanding motor banking facilities. When Mid-City 
proved so successful, it was only natural to consider 
Bank Building Corporation first as other expansion 
projects developed . . . such as our Gentilly drive-in and 
our Civic Center branch.” 


Photo by C. Bennette Moore, New Orleans 
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‘because our 
first project was 


so successful”’ 


another reason why 
more bankers say— 
“Call in Bank Building!” 


“We've got another project for you.” 


Hundreds of times in the past 48 years, 
we’ve heard those words from bankers for 
whom we’ve worked before. An impressive 
number of Bank Building Corporation’s 
3,600 financial projects are “repeats” for 
previous clients (as many as seven for 
some banks!). When business growth dic- 
tates further expansion or modernization, 
these bankers almost invariably call us. 


There are many reasons why bankers turn 
to us in the first place ... our guaranteed 
cost estimate, our experience, our special- 
ized knowledge. But there’s only one big 
reason for calling us back for an encore: 
the initial project was successful. It worked. 
It paid for itself. Once a banker has lived 
with a Bank Building-planned project... 
once he has seen how every detail is “profit- 
engineered” for maximum effectiveness at 
minimum operating cost... he knows it 
pays to choose specialists who’ve proved 
that they know both their business and his. 


If you’d like more information about what 
we can do for you, write or phone us. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


Send for free copy of “ENCORE”... 
a photo-guide to some of our many 
multi-project clients. 


Other projects undertaken for Hibernia National 
Bank by Bank Building Corporation. Top to 
bottom: Exterior and interior views of the 
big Civic Center branch, and the Mid-City 
drive-in branch. 


ST. LOUIS, 

1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA © DETROIT 
AUSTIN 
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BANKS 
CAN 
| BURN! 


Thousands of banks throughout | 


the United States depend upon | 
ADT burglary and vault protec- | 
tion systems to safeguard the 
assets entrusted to them. Many 
bankers, aware that fire also con- 
stitutes a great hazard, use ADT 
fire protection services for com- 
plete security. 


It is natural that they should do so. 
They know that they will receive 
the same high-standard mainten- 
ance service on any ADT protec- 
tive system. 


No matter what the architectural 
style of your bank building, it is 
subject to the threat of fire. But 
there isan ADT system to fit every 
fire protection need. For more in- 
formation, write for our illustrated 
booklet, ‘Protecting Life, Prop- 
erty and Profits.”” Or call an ADT 
security specialist for a copy. He’s 
listed in your telephone directory. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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CALVIN A. SPENCER, State Savings 
Bank, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


JOHN HOYER, LEWIS K. THORN JR., 
Trenton (N.J.) Trust Company. 


HARRISON F. COERVER, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. be- 
comes senior vice-president. 


ALFRED H. VON KLEMPERER, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of N.Y., 
returns to post after nearly 14 
months’ service as Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


NEIL COONEY, Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Park Ridge, IIl. 


| RICHARD C. BUELL, First National 


Bank of Jersey City, N.J. in 
charge of personnel; formerly with 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, and 
with Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


AL JAFFE, Central Bank and Trust 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


ROBERT L. DAY, PHILIP SUTHERLAND, 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ROBERT F. Buck, National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Buck has been deputy administra- 
tor of the Office of Loan Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D.C. 


Dan Hogan 
Signs Again 


Back in the days when banks could 
issue national currency, DAN Ho- 
GAN’S signature appeared on the 
notes put into circulation by FarM- 
ER’S NATIONAL BANK OF OKLAHOMA 
CiTYy, Okla. 

Just a little while back, Mr. Ho- 
GAN, now chairman of FARMER’S suc- 
cessor, CITY NATIONAL BANK, was 
once more asked to sign just such a 
note. A local numismatist, who had 
purchased a $10 note issued by FARM- 
ER’S, felt that MR. HOGAN’S signature 
on the bill was important to its au- 
thenticity. The note was issued on 
October 18, 1909, and the signature of 
Mr. HOGAN, who is now 98 years old, 
had faded. 

The request was filled. 


WILLIAM A. LEMHE, National Bank 
of Commerce of San Antonio, Tex., 
becomes senior vice-president. 


JAMES L. KILPATRICK, JR., National 
State Bank of Newark, N.J. 


ROLAND U. GILLIS, National Ameri- 
can Bank of New Orleans, La.; also 
branch manager. 


HAROLD F. ANDERSON, Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
becomes senior vice-president. 


J. R. WASHER, First National Bank, 
Coral Gables, Fla., becomes vice- 
president and comptroller. 


Historical Mural Attracts Tourists 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CISCO, 
Tex., is visited by hosts of tourists, 
now that local artist Randy Steffen’s 
mural has been mounted above the 
teller windows. The mural and water 
color paintings hung about the bank 
portray the history of Cisco, founded 
in 1881. Cisco was named for John 
W. Cisco, a New York banker, and 
from the first served as a marketing 
and distribution center for the sur- 
rounding cattle and agricultural em- 
pire. Oil boom and decline changed 
its population greatly, until now it is 
around 6,000 strong, based on an oil 


and gas, agricultural, and manufac- 
turing foundation. 
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“Dress Western” 
VNB Employees Urged 

VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phcenix 
Ariz, employees were urged, by 
memo, to enter into “the fun of rodeo 
time’ (around March 16-19) by 
“wearing something Western.” 

The same memo cautioned: 
“(1) If you ride your horse to work 
arrange for its care during the day 
with the ranch management divisicn 
of our trust department ;” 
“(2) Don’t wear spurs into the bank 
unless they are required on the job;”’ 
“(3) Any vice-president finding his 
Levi’s too snug is reminded that Met- 
recal is available in the cafeteria.” 


CecIL A. JOHNSON, Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Banking Company; also 
cashier. 


VINCENT L. AMATO, National Bank 
of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y. 


ROBERT S. IRVING, First Pennsylva- 
nia Banking and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; he has been execu- 
tive vice-president, W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Company, which was ac- 
quired by First Pennsylvania on 
March 1. 


ROBERT J. A. IRWIN, JR., Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo. 


ROBERT WERSBA, Ahmanson Bank 


and Trust Company, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


NATHAN A. BISHOP, JR., Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Columbia, has held title 
but is now in charge of automated 
operations. 


J. DONALD ORTH, Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, becomes 
senior vice-president. CARROLL S. 
ANDERSON, at the same bank, be- 
comes vice-president and trust of- 
ficer. 
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FOR THE 
RST 


BLACK & WHITE MICROFILM PRINTS 
Automatica ly with DOCUMAT Reader-Printer 


Now, you can have large size, black and white 
prints in seconds — even from poor quality 
microfilm that others can’t print—right in your 
own office. 


Check these DOCUMAT 
features: 


@ No waiting. Push a button 
for an 8% x 11 print of what 
you see on the screen. 

@ Cheaper than outside or 
darkroom processing. Prints 
cost only pennies. 


No need to depend on an outside source or 
cumbersome darkroom methods, when you 
want that copy right now! Just press a button, 
and the DOCUMAT Reader-Printer produces a 
crisp, ready-to-use copy. Even while you are 
scanning the reel for the next print, an en- 
larged, neatly framed copy is emerging. And 
the rich, black and white tones are sealed in 
permanently, will not fade, crack or peel. If 
you use microfilm, you need a DOCUMAT 
Reader-Printer. 


DOCUMAT ine. 


Microfilm Cameras - Readers - Reader-Printers 
75 East 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


e@ No wasteful printing of the 
wrong frame. The DOCUMAT 
is foolproof. 


@ Two machines in one. The 
DOCUMAT insures film security. 


@ Clear,automatically framed. 
Trimmed clean-edge prints. 


FREE OFFER 


oorest 
Mail be have— | DOCUMAT, INC., 75 E. 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
microfi else could print | (0 Send me a DOCUMAT print of the enclosed film 
ua print | P 
T 1 would like to see a demonstration of the 
D CUMA | 0 DOCUMAT Reader-Printer. 
f (0 Send additional information on the DOCUMAT 
| Reader-Printer. 
| ZONE.......... STATE .......... 
The new DOCUMAT Reader-Printer is distributed sata 


and serviced by the Charles Bruning Company, the Photostat Corporation 
and selected independent dealers. 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ...even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Just tell us the number of tickets 
you need and the savings ac- 
count interest period you use— 
quarterly or semi-annually. 
Specify your present rate of in- 
terest (tickets go from %% to 
5% in % % steps plus individual 
rates of 44%% and 6%). Try 
them in your own operation— 
you must be 100% satisfied or 
you owe nothing! 

If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “O.K.”’ our invoice at the 
rate of $4.50 per thousand. For 
your supply write... 


Company, New York, N.Y. 


WAYNE M. MILLER, State Bank of 
Huntley, Ill.; also director. MR. 
MILLER has been cashier, Dunlap 
|  (Ill.) State Bank. 


H. ALLAN Fox, Canadian Bank of 
| Commerce, San Francisco, Calif.; 
had served in New York, Ontario, 
Toronto. 


Harris 
H. 


Bass 


| HARRIS H. BAss, First National Bank 


of Fort Worth, Tex., from vice- 
president and cashier, McAllen 
(Tex.) State Bank. 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Lovis 17, Mo. 


| HAROLD D. Bostock, Wells Fargo 


Bank American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif.; be- 
comes corporate secretary. 


DONALD B. ANTHONY, Morgan Guar- 


anty Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y. 


STEWART M. HARWARD, First Nation- 
al Bank of Baltimore, Md. 


| FRANKLIN H. MIDDLETON, Manufac- 


turers Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y. 


EDWARD J. SCHNEIDER, Crocker-An- 


glo National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


Arkansas Traveler Becomes 
Kentucky Colonel 


EDWIN T. KOcH, Mercantile Trust 


| Company, St. Louis, Mo., has prob- 


ably set some kind of record by being 
commissioned a Kentucky Colonel by 
the Governor of Kentucky just a few 
weeks after being named an Arkansas 
Traveler by the Governor of Arkan- 
sas. 
Mr. KocH, who has been in the 
field of banking for 40 years, is also 
a director of Senior Citizens of 
America, and has devoted much of 
his life to the problems of the aging. 


| PETER L. WASTROM, Empire Trust 


A Gold Deposit 
Comes Down From 


Alaska 


Orzo A. Nelson, general storekeeper 
and former postmaster of Chitina, 
Alaska, had come to Seattle for the 
winter. Mr. Nelson, who lived in the 
old Alaska gold country for quite a 
spell, had with him a deposit, accu- 
mulated over a number of years, that 
he wanted to leave in the keeping of 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 

He ambled into the bank’s main of- 
fice a short time ago, with his deposit- 
a 26.5 lb. bag of gold dust. 

One hundred years ago, a deposit 
of gold dust wouldn’t have been very 
unusual, at least at a western bank. 
But in the year 1960 it took a bit of 
searching to find even the gold scale 
to take its measure. 

The first weighing was just the be- 
ginning of “assaying” the value of 
the Alaskan’s deposit. Next, it went 
frcm the bank to the United States 
Mint Assay Office in San Francisco. 
There, the Government will have to 
refine the gold, and determine its 
true worth. Now, from 10 to 35% of 
the dust is probably silver. 

Pure gold is worth $35 an ounce. 
By the time Mr. Nelson returns to 
Chitina this spring, a sizable deposit 
in dollars—not dust—should be cred- 
ited to his account at NATIONAL. 


ALFRED DuUCATO, United California 
Bank, San Francisco; MR. DUCATO 
has been vice-president, general 
manager, Grant Advertising, Inc., 
San Francisco. 


L. L. (LARRY) JOHNSTON, Bank of 
America, Menlo Park, Calif. 


WILLIAM B. BATEMAN, JOHN A. PELL, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 


CHARLES C. LEHING, Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company, New 
York. 


WILFRED A. CLARKE, WILLIAM S. 
CREIGHTON, ARTHUR J. DAMS- 
CHEN, JR., MAX E. NICHOLS, First 
Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif.; MR. 
NICHOLS also becomes branch man- 


ager. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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“Looks 
and 
sounds 
as if 

the glass 
weren’t 


When teller 
h 99 and customer 
t ere are separated 
by glass, and 
with outdoor noises adding to the 
difficulties, it takes an excellent com- 
munications system to make a trans- 
action easy. Mosler equipment has 
this kind of system. That’s one rea- 
son why The Colonial Bank and Trust 
Company, of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
chose Mosler equipment for its 
Drive-In Window installations. 
Colonial has two Mosler Drive-In 
Windows and a.Walk-Up Window. 
Mr. John H. Payne, Jr., Executive 
Vice President, comments on their 
value to Colonial: “Our customers 
have found using the Mosler Drive- 
In Window a truly ‘personal’ experi- 
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ence. The window looks and sounds 
as if the glass weren’t there. The 
rapidity with which the teller can 
operate the drawer, plus the clarity 
of the communications system, has 
truly enabled us to reach a new high 
in customer relations. 


THE RADICAL IMPROVEMENT 


“The average transaction at these 
windows takes about 20 or 30 sec- 
onds, with absolutely no inconven- 
ience to the customer. The new Mosler 
concept in banking services has radi- 
cally improved customer servicing 
and has up-dated banking practices.” 


THE DECISION FOR MOSLER 


Mr. Payne sums up the decision in 
favor of Mosler equipment. “In the 
final analysis, there were exactly 


three factors which influenced us in 
our selection of Mosler equipment: 
(1) Customer needs, (2) security, 
and (8) over-all cost. Mosler equip- 
ment won on all three counts.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 


From auto banking to the largest 
vaults, Mosler design and manufac- 
turing experience is at your service. 
If you are considering a new branch 
or expansion, write for Mosler’s 
“AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and 
information on any problem involv- 
ing banking equipment. The Mosler 
Safe Company, 320 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The MoslerSafe Company 


World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults 
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Banker-to-banker|s 


Join the more than 2,000 | be 


full-time correspondent services 


NORTHWEST 


Victor C. VON MEDING Joun C. HEMMERLE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES F. NEWHALL 
Vice-President 


Jack W. HALLBERG 
. Representative 


SOUTHWEST 


GEORGE W. MILLER 
Vice-President 


ERNEST J. HULTGREN 
Asst. Vice-President 


BANK PLANNING AND DESIGN SPECIAL SERVICES 


CHARLES L. MONROE Davip R. MAIN RAYMOND E. BRUEN 
Asst. Cashier 


BANKING 
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service in 50 States! 


banks who receive the finest 


—contact our Division F today! 


CENTRAL 


NORTHEAST 


WiiuiaM T. Dwyer H. STANLEY PickrorD 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JosEPH C. FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY \H. RoBeRT GRIDLEY 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Vice-President > Asst. Cashier 


LesLig V. Buork ARTHUR F. STAKE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


Joun K. TULL CHARLES P. ONGENA 
Asst. Cashier '/ Asst. Cashier 


R. Gartu Dunn, Jr. ANDREW J. NIELO 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


C. HuGH ALBERS 
Asst. Cashier 


NEvin G. BOWSER 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Houston, the nation’s 7th city and 


2nd seaport, also is the heart of Texas’ 
new industry. Leadership in the value 
added by manufacture, new capital in- 
vestment, and population growth com- 
bine with population concentration to 
make Houston the ideal location for 
your southwestern plant or warehouse. 
Write for our detailed study, “Strategic 


Houston.” 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


Main, Travis, and Capitol 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


| WILLIAM H. LATIMER, JR., Mellon 


National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oscar 
W. 
Sellers 


OscAR W. SELLERS, Potomac Bank 
and Trust Company, Fairfax, Va., 
becomes executive vice-president; 
he has been assistant vice-presi- 
dent and auditor, The Charleston 
National Bank. 


| E. THAYER BIGELOW, First National 
Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas, be- 
comes administrative vice-presi- 
dent. 


FRED R. BAGFORD, Arlington (Va.) 
Trust Company; also auditor. 


ape, JAMES R. TOPPER, USN Ret., 
Peoples National Bank of Seattle, 
Wash. 


| EUGENE C. KELLEY, JR., Canal Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Me. 


JOSEPH T. HOWARD, branch manager, 
CYRIL E. MAIRE, comptroller, and 
CHARLES M. MARSTELLER, instal- 
ment loan manager, Suburban 
Trust Company, Hyattsville, Md. 


Bank mergers and consolida- 
tions recently brought to our 


attention are listed below: 


Kentucky: BANK OF MIDDLETOWN in- 
to LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF LOUISVILLE. 


New York: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Olean, into CHAUTAUQUA NATION- 
AL BANK OF JAMESTOWN, a Marine 
Midland bank. 


Banker Named 
Marketing Statesman 


GENE MAPEL, vice-president and 
director of marketing for Chase Man. 
hattan Bank, New York, has beey 
honored with an award for “market. 
ing statesmanship” at the Second 
Annual Marketing Strategy Confer. 
ence of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York. Mr. MAPEL was also cho- 
sen to be the luncheon speaker. 


Wing Commander Named 


Lloyd Webster 

WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the trust depart- 
ment of CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY, Louisville, Ky., has 
been named Wing Commander of the 
123rd Tactical Reconnaissance Wing 
of the Kentucky Air National Guard. 
COLONEL WEBSTER, who assumed his 
new post March 11, was congratulated 
by General A. Y. Lloyd on the occa- 
s$10n. 


Connecticut Bankers 


Pay Tribute to UofC 


A special seminar room in the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut’s new School 
of Business Administration has been 
completely furnished by the CON- 
NECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

CBA officials have said that many 
short courses and seminars have been 
conducted by the UofC School of 
Business for the banking profession, 
and that members of the school’s 
faculty have done special work for 
the association. 

The furnishings, modern in de- 
sign, include a boat-shaped board ta- 
ble and framed drawings depicting 
recently built Connecticut banks. 
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this ws an 
AMERICAN SI 


of progress 


Accurate, alternating Double TT time and 
temperature display provides day/night year- 
‘round recognized public service identification 
for First State Bank, Longview, Texas. Signed 
by AMERICAN. 


this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
of good public service advertising 


This is the time of year when temperatures beckon the start of 
building new homes across America. Again this year over a 
million of them — each one, when completed, providing over 
two years of labor for one man. The combined economic effects 
of new home building in each community start a flow of 
customers towards the financial institution with a reputation for 
recognized public service. Day and night, year in and year out, 
dependable Double TT® time and temperature displays built 
by AMERICAN SIGN, help build this good public service 
image for the financial institution in each community which 
provides it. Complete information about this distinctive service 
for your community will be sent upon request. Please write us, 
8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


AMERICAN SIGN 


& INDICATOR CORPORATI: 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 


® Double TT is a registered trademark of Americon Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 
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VERIFICATION 


Let Curtis VERIFICATION 
MAILERS set you free from 
extra work. 


SAVES TIME 

Four-in-one unit combines... 
1. Outgoing Envelope 

2. Auditors’ message 


3. Verification Form 
4. Return Envelope 


No collating or stuffing of 
separate forms. 


Delivered folded and sealed 
—ready for addressing. 


LOOO Gu. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. e ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
Please send free Verification kit. 


NAME .......... 
BANK 


ADDRESS 
Clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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Michigan: 


| Massachusetts: 


California: PAJARA VALLEY BANK, 
Watsonville, into WELLS FARGO 
BANK AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
San Francisco. 


Virginia: CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BEDFORD into FIRST NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK OF ROANOKE. 


| New York: First NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF OSSINING, 
and FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW ROCHELLE, under 
the charter and title of the latter. 


Tennessee: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
KINGSPORT, and FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK IN BRISTOL, under charter 
and title of FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


Oregon: ROGUE VALLEY STATE BANK 
OF MEDFORD and OREGON BANK, 
Portland. 


New York: ForRT PLAIN NATIONAL 
BANK into STATE BANK OF AL- 
BANY, which has also announced 
proposed merger with FULTON 
COUNTY NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY of Gloversville. 


OLD CORUNNA STATE 
BANK into CITIZENS COMMERCIAL 
& SAVINGS BANK, Flint, Mich.; 
vice-presidents named were: R. D. 
HARMON, F. L. BRooKs, ALLAN H. 
SIDNEY. 


GARDNER TRUST 
COMPANY into WORCESTER COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK. 


New York: LINDENHURST BANK into 
LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
Garden City. 


Pennsylvania: NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Spring City, into 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Norristown. 


North Carolina: COMMERCIAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF KINSTON into 
WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Winston-Salem. 


| New York: FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 


HIGHLAND FALLS into FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Illinois: CITY NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY into CONTINEN- 
TAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago. 


Charlie Lackner’s 


Final Gift 


A xwwoty, conscientious bank em- 
ployee, appreciative of “the many 
kindnesses shown to him by officers 
and employees,” died in Cincinnati 
on February 20. He was CHARLEs 
LACKNER, an exchange clerk at THE 
FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, Ohio. 

When CHARLIE LACKNER died, he 
left a will with a strange bequest— 
$8,000 was to go to the bank, his for- 
mer employer, with no restrictions as 
to how it should be used—evidence of 
his kindly, trusting feeling toward 
his employer, toward the bank’s of- 
ficers, and toward his fellow employ- 
ees. 

His philosophy was a very personal 
philosophy, and a little old fashioned 
in some ways. He believed that 
the employee-employer relationship 
should be one of mutual respect and 
affection. 

Because of the nature of the be- 
quest, the bank’s president has an- 
nounced that all employees of the 
bank may submit suggestions as to 
how it should be used. Then, the em- 
ployees’ organization, together with 
a bank officer and two of its directors, 
will finally decide which suggestion 
is the best for CHARLIE’S final present 
to the bank. 


Safe Deposit Offered 
in the Salt Mines 


To the Salt Mines: that’s how CITY 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Wichita, Kans., began an an- 
nouncement of space available in the 
mined-out caves of Carey Salt Com- 
pany at the edge of Hutchinson, 
Kans. The bank offered safe deposit 
space in the mines to its customers 
when it announced that micro-filmed 
records of the bank’s transactions 
were being stored in this hazard- 
proof cavern. 

The cavern is one of 25 mined-out 
rooms created in the days when that 
portion of Kansas was a great salt 
sea. 
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“What! Me not file a lien 
on chattels I loan money on?” 


That’s what bankers first said about Chattel Mort- 
gage Non-Filing Insurance whenScarboroughcreated 
it 15 years ago. Today this policy is standard oper- 
ating procedure—because it gives a bank the same 
protection as though it had filed in each of the 50 
states and 3071 counties. 

Unlike automation, which reduces work—this 
policy eliminates work. It ends all filing, recording, 
lien-notation and release procedure. 

Yet the policy gives you more protection than if you 


1 Bank in every 5 insures through 


had filed—simply because many chattels, like auto- 
mobiles, are moving chattels and this Scarborough 
policy covers you wherever these chattels move— 
without the need to pursue them across state or 
county lines. 

With this Scarborough policy, whenever you can’t 
repossess because you didn’t file, record or note en- 
cumberance, you are automatically covered. No 
need to reduce your claim to a lawsuit. Send for 
Quotation-Request Form and Data Sheet. 


SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY / BANK INSURANCE / SINCE 1919 / FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Pennsylvania: LIBERTY BANK ANp 
TRUST COMPANY, Allentown, into 
UNION BANK AND TRUST CoMPANy, 
Bethlehem. 


| Ohio: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF Bu- 
CYRUS and FARMERS AND CITIZENS 
STATE BANK, Crestline, consolidate 
under charter of FIRST NATIONAL 
and under new name of CRAWFoRD 
COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, Bucyrus, 


Pennsylvania: JENKINTOWN BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY and INpDus- 
TRIAL TRUST COMPANY, under 
JENKINTOWN BANK charter and 
new name of INDUSTRIAL VALLEY 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Illinois: COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, Peoria, and THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, also Peoria, under name of 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Pennsylvania: FARMERS and MER- 
CHANTS TRUST COMPANY OF 
GREENVILLE, Pa., into FIRST SENE- 
CA AND TRUST COMPANY OF OIL 
CITY. 


California: BANK OF SAN RAFAEL and 
the FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN SAN 


RAFAEL both into CROCKER ANGLO 
AC rR AC NATIONAL BANK, San Francisco. 
In the magnetic encoding of checks, hair- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
line accuracy is the factor that most often 


spells the difference between success and 
failure. 


That’s why La Monte leaves nothing to | Floodlights Add Beauty 


chance in producing safety paper to meet 
the new demands of automatic banking. 


Since the advent of MICR encoding, we have 
conducted a continuing program of research 
that has produced a paper especially suited 
to magnetic inks...a paper now as trusted for 
sortability as it has always been for safety. 


THE 

WAVY LINES ® 

tA MONTE A messace of friendly service and 

a security comes out on the beams of 

floodlighting on this CONNECTICUT 

NATIONAL BANK branch in Westport. 

The lighting serves as a protective 

device and turns the bank into a 

nighttime monument adding to the 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY © beauty of the community. 
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As 
Continental’s 
correspondent... 


you can employ a staff of experts to survey your 
bond portfolio . . . without adding to your payroll 


Just call upon the Continental, and let our Bond relation to your bank’s balance sheet and your par- 

Department make a survey of your portfolio. Ours ticular banking situation. We will offer helpful 

is one of the biggest bond departments in the nation. advice in setting up an investment policy, and sug- 

And one of the most experienced. gest ways of implementing this policy in light of 
Upon receipt of the necessary information, our current and expected market conditions. 

analysts will review your investment account in Phone us at STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Member F.D.LC. Lock Box H, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Things get done fast by Provident relationships. Swing into some real 
Tradesmens people. They know that action immediately on your corre- 
ability and experience plus action spondent situation in Philadelphia! 
are essential in correspondent bank 


DELAWARE VALLEY’S KEY BANK 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Main Office: Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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at c// Delaware Valley’s Key Bank 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER 
---in Field Warehousing 
when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 


w Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond wm Lawrence has the largest and most experienced 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed 


w Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How. 


Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your ™ Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. 


So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! 


-+-IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


THE LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 * 100N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MICROFILMS UP TO 500 ITEMS PER MINUTE! 


= New Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer—in one 
continuous operation—automatically feeds your office rec- 
ords . . . photographs one or both sides at once . . . indexes 
the film images . . . even endorses, cancels or face-stamps 
originals with accessory endorser. Also, a “twin” roll of film 
can be exposed simultaneously for off-premises security. 


DATA HANDLING ... Film units can be interchanged in seconds, which allows 

AND RECORDAK various departments to use the same microfilmer and still 
keep their records separate. It’s almost like getting extra micro- 
filmers for the cost of extra film units. 


ANY MICROFILMED RECORD OUT OF MILLIONS VIEWED 
IN 20 SECONDS! New Recorpak LODESTAR Reader 
turns on automatically when you insert magazine contain- 
ing thousands of microfilmed and indexed pages of office 
records, catalog information, or decoded computer data. 
No threading. No adjustments. No handling of film—ever! 

Fast as the RecorpAk LODESTAR advances your film 
the index lines are easy to follow . . . lead right to the pic- 
tures you want. On-the-job tests show that it actually takes 
less than 20 seconds to retrieve—and view—any record out 
of the millions which can be kept within arm’s reach. 
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______ TRANSLATES COMPUTER LANGUAGE 
=) INTO PLAIN ENGLISH! 


New Recorpak DACOM System produces 
microfilm images of graphic arts quality from the 
invisible pulses on magnetic tape at speeds up to 
20,000 characters per second. That equals or 
exceeds computer speeds . . . is many times faster 
than mechanical printers. The information de- 
coded from as many as eight 2,400-ft. reels of 
magnetic tape fits on one 100-ft. roll of 16mm 
Recorpak Microfilm, measuring only 4” x 4" x 1". 

RecorpAK DACOM System is incredibly ver- 
satile—optically combines computer data with 
any office form design . . . gives you, for example, 
a complete customer statement on a single film 
image, from which a paper print can be made. 


} 


handling problems head on 


New From Recorpak! Streamlined new equipment .. . 
incredible new systems . . . entirely new concepts in han- 
dling everything from office records to computer tapes. 

Even in the brief picture-captions on these pages you 
will find some (perhaps many) suggestions for more 
economical handling, storage, and retrieval of the 
records you use daily. And there’s much more to the 
RECORDAK story! 


Free literature ... and a cordial invitation 


Send for booklets describing O REcorpAkK RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer; O REcorpAk DACOM System; 
O Recorpak LODESTAR Reader; 0 REcORDAK 
Precision Engineering Drawing System. 

Better still, accept our invitation—have a *<: 
Recordak Systems Man stop by to discuss 


your specific record-handling problems. 
No obligation! Write Recordak Corporation, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK* 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


| “DECKS OF MICROFILM CARDS REPLACE BULKY DRAW- 


ING FILES! The Recorpak Precision Engineering Drawing 
System gives you drawings-in-miniature on low-cost 35mm 
RecorpaKk Microfilm which more than meet DOD specifi- 
cations. Smallest details are extremely sharp, backgrounds 
are remarkably uniform even when drawings and prints of 
every type and age are microfilmed. 

Mounting these superb film-images in file cards gives you 
a complete drawing file which can be kept at the finger tips 

. ready for instant viewing in RecorpDAk Film Reader. 
Ends waiting for reference blueprints . . . cuts blueprint 
costs. Whenever needed, facsimile prints—or duplicate film 
cards—can be made directly from the master cards. 
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“Fingertip information...” 


**Accurate, concise, reliable and up-to-date 
fingertip information on banks throughout 
the United States is a prime requisite for 
all progressive banking institutions. Polk’s 
Bank Directory has proved to be an in- 
valuable aid to Fidelity in our daily con- 
tacts with banks in all parts of the United 
States.” 


Howard C. Petersen 
President 
Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FABIAN BACHRACH 


POLK & CoO. 
publishers 


130 Fourth Avenue North ® Nashville 3, Tennessee 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


DETROIT « BOSTON « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH « CLEVELAND e RICHMOND « CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE « HONOLULU « QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MPROVEMENT in business is expected to be gradual be- 
| cause the economic and political forces are fairly well 

balanced, fortunately. 

Government outlays are rising. Business inventories 
are low and must be replenished. Consumers have not 
been in a mood to spend but have shown unusual inter- 
est in that crinkly paper sold through stock exchanges. 

But the most interesting forces at work are in the area 
of public opinion more than among the familiar economic 
indicators. 

The public image of the new Government is that of a 
jaunty, confident Mr. Inflation trying to talk and look 
like Mr. Conservative. In any case the odds in the public 
mind favor another inflationary push. 

Several important forces are working against another 
wave of price inflation, chiefly the unused capacity of 
our industries and the unexpected strength of the con- 
servative opposition. 


Recession Knell 


This has been the gentlest recession in recent times 
but also the best advertised because it got into politics. 

It also became involved with longer-range problems 
which will be with us after the contemporary business 
picture brightens. These include chronic idleness of much 
manpower and industrial capacity, a lack of momentum 
in national growth, long-overdue tax reform, and nation- 
al defense, both military and economic. 

Parenthetically on this matter of idle manpower, we 
hear a great deal about it but not much about another 
side shown by this all too familiar incident in one of 
New Jersey’s “distressed” areas recently. A motorist 
stopped for gas and inquired: “Can I get this car 
washed?” The proprietor said, “Sorry, I can’t get any- 
one to do real work like that.” Our unemployment per- 
centages are tragically high but they are much higher 
than any other leading industrial nation because in most 
instances we apply a much broader definition to the term 
“unemployed” than they do in other countries. 


Pikes Peak or Bust 


The approach to the New Frontier is turning out to be 
more leisurely than promised, perhaps deceptively so. 
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Gone with the wind of campaign oratory, the Pikes Peak 
or Bust spirit seems to have subsided, momentarily at 
least, in the face of sobering reality and a closer look 
at the size of the job. 

Not so, however, the intellectual cowboys and girls 
who are ready to git goin’, although they present a 
rather Quixotic appearance of frustration in their search 
for a real live emergency justifying quick action. 

It is easier to picture Walter Lippman as a knight 
than a cowboy, but certainly he is a forceful and distin- 
guished evangelist of the inflationary gospel as handed 
down by Roosevelt and Keynes. 

He wrote approvingly in a recent column: 

“The true and emerging Kennedy doctrine is that in a 
year of recession there ought to be a deficit and that in a 
year of boom there ought to bea surplus.” 

Presumably there should be some relationship like lit- 
tle booms—little surpluses, big recessions—big deficits, 
and so on. 

This is a rather old idea, entirely logical and irrefuta- 
ble except by history and experience, which so often act 
illogically. 

Mr. Lippman also says with welcome candor that the 
only reason the new Government is sticking to conserva- 
tive “slogans and stereotypes” is because “ .. . a large 
majority in both parties believe in them.” 


More Dollars Make Us Happier 


Sylvia Porter, another commentator with wide influ- 
ence and unquestioned competence, approaches the mat- 
ter from a different direction, but preaches the same fun- 
damentalist inflationary creed. 

In Vogue not long ago she took her text from a remark 
by TV’s Milton Berle: 

“Inflation?” asks the comedian. “That means that 
your money today won’t buy as much as it would have 
during the depression when you didn’t have any.” 

Miss Porter concludes that everybody is happier now 
with more dollars even if the money is worth less than 
before. Not everybody, to be sure, but even those with 
fixed incomes, are better off because their stocks have 
gone up and if they don’t have any stocks it is too bad. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


The Condition of Money and Credit 


RECENT PRICE TRENDS 


Wholesale 
price index 
1947-49=100 


LENGTH OF ECONOMIC 
RECOVERIES 
Date when Months to regain 
recovery began pre-recession peak* 
March 1961 ? 
April 1958 10 1960 


August 1954 Jan 125.4 119.3 232 117.6 
October 1949 Feb 125.6 119.3 233 114.1 
June 1938 Mar 125.7 120.0 241 112.1 
March 1933 Apr 126.2 120.0 242 113.5 
November 1927 M 

ay 126.3 119.7 241 113.2 
July 1924 Jun 126.5 119.5 236 117.0 
July 1921 Jul 126.6 119.7 238 114.5 
© Mensuved by FRB Industsial Predection Aug 126.6 119.2 234 115.6 


Index 


ov National Bureau of Economic Re- Sep 126.8 119.2 237 112.1 
cnt Oct 127.3 119.6 240 109.1 


‘. Nov 127.4 119.6 241 112.6 
Everyone knows when business has be- Dec 1975 1195 115.2 


gun to recover from a recession after the 
upturn has been under way for a few 1961 

months, but recognizing a turnabout as Jan 127.4 119.8 120.9 
it occurs is another problem. Currently, Feb 127.5 120.0 125.4 
opinion of most economists is that the Mar 119.9 128.1 
recession is now bottoming out, and that 
the cyclical low was reached in March. 
Others say that the upturn will get under 
way in the second quarter, while some 
see no improvement until the third quar- 
ter. Assuming it has reached its low, the 
1960-61 set-back could well become one 
of the mildest in the last 40 years. Econ- 
omists are now wondering if the mild re- 
cession will mean a slow rate of recovery 


Prices Stock prices 
received SEC 
by farmers composite indcx 
1910-14=100 1957-59=100 


Consumer 
price index 
1947-49=100 


Sources: Depts. of Labor and Agriculture; SEC 


With the recession seemingly coming to 2n end, how have prices fared in the 

last year or so? Whereas consumer prices showed a relatively steady but creep- 

ing rise throughout 1960, wholesale prices. prices received by farmers, and 

stock prices registered declines with subsequent recoveries above their 1969 

lows. The cyclical movement of prices exerts an influence on bank credit. Rising 

prices usually accompany more active business which, in turn, requires zn ex- 
tension of bank credit 


Bank reserve positions changed sharply in 1960 from net 
borrowings of $425,000,000 at the beginning of the year to 
free reserves of over $650,000,000. The total reversal ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars. But the money supply was slow to 
reflect the increased supply of reserves. In the first half of 
1960 money supply stubbornly declined. Since then the sup- 
ply rose gradually at an annual rate of about 1.5%; in Jan- 
uary and February of 1961 it was roughly 4%. At the end 
of March the supply totaled $141.9-billion compared with 
$140.8-billion a year ago 


ESERVE POSITIO 


PEE 


MEMBER BANK 
(Millions 


Controversy has developed as to whether the Fed’s policy of 
nudging long-term interest rates downward has been success- 
ful. Since mid-February the Fed has increased its holdings 
of Treasury securities due in more than five years by about 
$500,000,000. During this period yields on bonds due in 10 
years or more have increased from 3.76% to 3.82%; yields 
on 3- to 5-year issues changed slightly from 3.48% to 3.45%. 
Although long-term rates have tended to increase since Feb- 
ruary 20, some say rates would have been considerably 
higher without the Fed’s open market purchases of longer- 
term issues. Others say the Fed has not used its nudging 
power to the fullest extent since security purchases were 
concentrated in the intermediate range. The Fed’s restraint 
in buying issues with over 5-year maturities, they hold, has 
limited the effectiveness of the nudging tool 


SECURITIES 


18 2514 11 18 25:1 8 15 


310 17 24 31!7 14 21 28:4 
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Dizest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 

LOANS. March saw substantial tax borrowing, as usual, by 
finance companies, Government securities dealers, and busi- 
nesses, but general loan picture continued weak through 
Easter. Appearance of strengthened loan demand given by 
commodity dealers early this year, contra-seasonally; prob- 
ably related to expected higher cotton support prices. 

In the previous two years loans rose by about $400,000,000, 

but last Nov.-Jan. trade loans declined more than seasonal- 
ly, enough to eliminate that $400,000,000 growth. 
RATES. Treasury and Fed seem satisfied with interest rates 
under the new open market technique, considering the im- 
proved business sentiment. Some of President Kennedy’s 
economic advisers seem to seek lower rates; prod him 
through background press interviews. 

Roy L. Reierson of Bankers Trust Co. suggests the 3% 
ceiling on time deposits be raised by Fed, kept competitive 
with up-to-l-year Treasuries or just with 91-day bills. 
SAVINGS. First quarter continued 1960 trend, when s&ls, 
commercial banks, life companies, etc., showed marked in- 
creases. With stocks climbing and consumer spending pros- 
pects improving, a change in savings trend is likely. 
BUDGET. Including defense and assuming all of President 
Kennedy’s proposals are enacted, and enacted on time, 
here are how total budgets look (in billion dollars) : 


Administrative Budget 
Fiscal Expendi- 
year Receipts tures Deficits 
1961 78.5 80.7 2.2 
1962 81.4 84.3 2.8 


Consolidated Cash Budget 


1961 98.5 99.5 1.0 
1962 102.3 106.3 4.0 


Mr. Kennedy’s end-of-April review of the economic scene 
could lead to further budget changes. 
INFLATION. Prospects are fed by Federal deficits, failure 
to stem union wage spiral, perpetual foreign aid, including 
much more for Latin America. Theory of cyclical budget 
balance works out as “deficits usually.” 


General Indicators 

GNP declined in first quarter, approaching bottom, the Ad- 
ministration thinks. Sustained exports, strong government 
spending on all levels are helping. 

PERSONAL INCOME, declining in first quarter, showed 
signs of stabilizing. 

NATIONAL INCOME data for first quarter, (wages, prof- 
its, rents, interest) will be out in July. 

OLD ECONOMIC INDICATORS gradually lessen in value 
as economy changes. How valid, e.g., are “department store 
sales,” when food markets sell clothing, books, light bulbs, 
pans; drug stores sell toys, appliances, etc. And how keep 
tabs on services, already most important? (More about this 
on page 4.) 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT spending on all levels continues strong; 
trend up. (Cf. Budget, above.) 

BUSINESS. Inventory reduction pace abating. Less in first 
quarter than previous one. Estimated plant and equipment 
spending (seas. adj.): 4th quarter $35.5B; 1st., $34.4B; 2nd, 
$33.8B. 

CONSUMER. Looks moderately favorable. Easter spending 
seemed good. Dept. store sales moderately above year ago. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


Prices 


CONSUMER. Continued mild updrift. House furnishings, 
appliances down for many months, but improved used car 
prices in February marked change in auto industry. 
WHOLESALE. Mixed trend. Scrap metals up moderately 
since November, partly due to speculation on steel produc- 
tion rise, partly export demand. Strength in farm products, 
foods will continue. General index expected to be relatively 
steady next few months. 


Employment 
STATE-INSURED unemployment dropped by 210,000 be- 


fore Easter. Employment rose 861,000 to reach the highest 
March total on record. 


General Categories 

CONSTRUCTION put in place in March, $3.9B, was 8% 
above February,—the normal seasonal change. Private was 
$2.8B,—half for nonfarm dwellings. Construction contracts 
have held up quite well. 

AGRICULTURE. Farm income will exceed 1960’s, aided by 
higher price supports for dairy products, oil-bearing crops, 
peanuts, rice, cotton; feed-grain program and aggressive 
buying of surplus commodities for school lunches. All this 
will add about $1B to last year’s $11.6B net income. 
CHEMICALS. At least steady demand ahead. Observers are 
optimistic about extent of spring upturn. 

COTTONS. Industry approaching a squeeze: not enough 
business to absorb higher raw cotton costs. If demand im- 
proves, industry may be able to raise prices. If not, profits 
will further diminish. 

ELECTRIC TURBINES. Govt. is urging export build-up. 
Some big mfrs. have never given exports emphasis. Phila- 
delphia antitrust case has stirred up this industry; and 
others, too, where identical bids have been common. 
TRANSPORTATION. With carloadings at about a tenth of 
capacity, RRs ask Washington to “head off a major crisis.” 
Seek freedom from discriminatory regulation, taxation and 
subsidized competition; and the right to give diversified 
transportation service. Senate study group finds all general 
carriers in unmistakable trouble. 

AUTOS. Currently it looks like a 5.8-million car year, com- 
pared with 1960’s 6.7-million. Sales slowly improving. First 
quarter produced 1,180,000; 2nd should produce about 1,400,- 
000 cars. Not a boom, but some strength. 

HOME EQUIPMENT. March produced spotty reports of 
improvement among quality lines, but not those used in 
housing. Also, orders to parts suppliers were better . 
STEEL gradually improving since New Year’s. April looks 
better than March. Auto demand still a bit uncertain; usual- 
ly takes 20% of steel’s capacity. Farm-implement and oil- 
country demand picking up. By April 1 production had 
reached 86.5% of 1957-59 average. 

PAPER & BOARD move with the economy. Industry looks 
for 2% gain this year. Inventories in distribution channels 
have become low, compared with sales of goods. Mills have 
been running at steady level for some months. 

FOOD business stays good. People eat, recession or not. 
Spending for research and buildings goes forward. 
RUBBER industry looks for spring upturn as autos gain. 
Warm weather and replacement tires counted on to help. 
COAL still reasonably optimistic. Production this year has 
been down in Midwest and Southeast particularly, while up 
generally in rest of country. This indicates recession’s un- 
even incidence. 
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E. Walker Is Named 
Executive Head of the A.B.A. 


R. CHARLS E. WALKER has been appointed executive 

vice-president and executive manager of The 

American Bankers Association, A.B.A. President 
Carl A. Bimson announced on April 18. The appointment 
is effective May 1. 

Dr. Walker, 37, was vice-president and economic ad- 
visor, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. From April 1959 
to January 1961, on leave from the bank, he was as- 
sistant to then Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. 
Anderson, serving as his principal economic advisor. He 
succeeds Merle E. Selecman, who will continue to serve 
the Association in an advisory post. 

This action is in accordance with Mr. Selecman’s re- 
quest that succession in the post of executive vice-presi- 
dent and executive manager be planned and that he be 
relieved of executive and administrative responsibilities. 
Mr. Selecman jcined the Association in 1928 and has 
been its chief staff cfficer since 1952. 

A broad study of the Association, its purposes and 
objectives, and means of implementing them was ap- 
proved by the A.B.A.’s Executive Council at its annual 
Spring Meeting at The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

The study, recommended by Mr. Bimson, president of 
the Valley National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, will be 
under the direction of The American Bankers Association 
Administrative Committee and the new executive vice- 
president and executive manager. 


Professor, Writer, Economist, Banker .. . 


Dr. Walker, a native of Graham, Tex., joined the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas in 1954 as a financial 
economist. In 1955-56 he was associated with the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas as economist and special 
assistant to the late Fred F. Florence, who was presi- 
dent of the bank and president during that year of the 
A.B.A. 

Dr. Walker holds Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from The University of Texas and a Ph. D. in economics 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He has served on 
the faculty of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania; as associate econo- 
mist at the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; and 
as an associate professor of finance at The University 
of Texas. 

A former member of the board of directors of the 
American Finance Association and the board of editors 
of the Journal of Finance, he has authored articles in 
various publications including economic journals and 
the Business Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. 

In 1959 and 1960, Dr. Walker lectured on “Treasury 
Debt Management Policies” at the A.B.A.’s Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Dr. Charls E. Walker 


Quotations from “BANKING’S Spotlight on Charls E. 
Walker,” in the February 1960 issue, may be found on 
page 134. 


Merle E. Selecman 
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More About Bank Mergers 


THOMAS W. MILES 


gers is again attracting atten- 
tion in Washington, stimulated 
by a number of developments : 

(1) Publication in its annual re- 
port by the Federal Reserve Board 
of the factors involved in its appro- 
val of 17 bank mergers. In six of 
these the Attorney General made cri- 
tical reports of the effect of the mer- 
gers on bank competition. 

(2) An agreement by Comptroller 
of the Currency Ray M. Gidney to 
defer final approval of mergers op- 
posed by the Department of Justice 
pending a decision in either of the 
two suits brought by Justice against 
mergers approved by Mr. Gidney in 
Philadelphia and Lexington, Ky. 

(3) An effort announced by Jus- 
tice to extend this agreement to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The section in the Federal Reserve 
report on mergers, covering 16 pages, 
was published in conformity with the 
merger regulations enacted about a 
year ago. It is the first time that a 
compilation of a bank supervisory 
agency’s thinking on mergers has 
been made available. As such it will 
be closely studied. The Comptroller 
and the FDIC will also cover in their 
annual reports the mergers on which 
they have acted. 

In all, the Federal Reserve acted on 
20 merger proposals, but was not re- 
quired to describe the three it disap- 
proved. They were not listed. 

For each of the 17 the report lists 
the names and addresses of the banks, 
the type of transaction (merger, con- 
Solidation, acquisition of assets, or 
assumption of liabilities), the re- 
sources of each, and the number of 
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and Interest Withholding 


banking offices in operation and to be 
operated. The information is followed 
by a Summary Report by the Attor- 
ney General and another by the Fed. 
The report describes simply and 
briefly the competitive factors in- 
volved. 


Attorney General's View 


While the Attorney General is cri- 
tical of the competitive factors in the 
merger proposals, the Federal Re- 
serve makes it clear that, on balance, 
all of the factors indicate that the 
merger in each case is in the public 
interest. This is the determination 
that is the Fed’s to make under the 
new bank merger law. 


“Eliminate Competition” 


A case in point is one that the 
Attorney General said would “elimi- 
nate substantial actual and potential 


Long-Range Tax Program 


The Administration’s tax pro- 
gram is long range and will not 
be crystallized until Congress has 
given it a good going over. It in- 
cludes some relaxation of depre- 
ciation allowances and a plan to 
spur investment by means of tax 
incentives. 

The President also stated: 

“Some of the most important 
types of private savings and lend- 
ing institutions in the country are 
accorded tax deductible reserve 
provisions which substantially re- 
duce or eliminate their Federal 
income tax liability. These provi- 
sions should be reviewed with the 
aim of assuring non-discrimina- 
tory treatment.” 


competition between the merging 
banks and increase concentration of 
the banking business in the area.” 
Conceding that it eliminates the com- 
petition of the fourth largest bank in 
the county, the Federal Reserve noted 
that the merger “would provide a 
bank of such size as to compete on 
better terms with the largest bank 
in the county.” It added: 

“Since the resulting bank will have 
larger and more wide-spread lending 
and other banking services, it will 
contribute to the convenience and 
needs of the community and itensify 
rather than diminish competition.” 


“Dwarf the Competition” 


Another merger that the Attorney 
General thought would “dwarf” the 
four remaining smaller commercial 
banking institutions in an area was 
looked at quite differently by the 
Federal Reserve. The Fed found that 
the public would benefit from “im- 
proved and broader banking services, 
and competition would be stimulated 
to that extent.” The resulting bank, 
with increased resources and lending 
limits, would be able to compete more 
effectively with a larger local competi- 
tor, as well as with banks in a nearby 
city. 


“An Adverse Effect’ 


Again, where Justice categorically 
concludes that a consolidation “‘would 
have an adverse effect on competition 
in banking” in the city and county in- 
volved, the Federal Reserve made this 
comment: 

“Although the proposal would elim- 
inate one competing bank, the result- 
ing bank, because of its increased 
size, lending capacity, and broader 
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banking services as well as improved 
management, would be able to com- 
pete more effectively with the cur- 
rently largest bank, thereby stimu- 
lating competition in both the city 
and county. 

“There would remain a number of 
alternative banking facilities in the 
city and county, and it is not be- 
lieved that the proposed consolida- 
tion would create an environment 
tending to make it more difficult for 
these banks to compete with the re- 
sulting bank or the currently largest 
bank in the area.” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
March 20, 1961 


Honorable Robert F. Kennedy 
Attorney General of the United 
States 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Attorney General: 


The Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy recently approved proposed 
bank consolidations both in Phila- 
delphia and in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Shortly thereafter the De- 
partment of Justice filed suit under 
the Clayton and Sherman Anti- 
trust Acts to prevent the consum- 
mation of these consolidations. 

These actions underscore what 
| am advised are differences of 
opinion between the Comptroller 
and your Antitrust Division regard- 
ing the applicability of certain 
antitrust laws and procedures to 
bank mergers which are presented 
to the Comptroller for approval. 
Presumably these differences will 
be resolved in one of the suits 
now pending in Philadelphia and 
Lexington. | believe we are agreed 
that orderly Federal administra- 
tion and public respect therefor 
are best served if a proliferation 
of these suits is suspended until 
these differences are resolved by 
the courts. 

Accordingly, this letter will con- 
firm the understanding between 
you, the Comptroller, and me as 
to the procedure that will obtain 
with respect to all bank mergers, 
consolidations, etc., now awaiting 
approval or which may be pre- 
sented to the Comptroller for ap- 
proval before these issues are re- 
solved. When the Comptroller has 
been advised by the Department 
of Justice that in its opinion a pro- 
posed merger will adversely af- 
fect competition, the Comptroller 
will, as presently, weigh this ad- 


The Gidney agreement to hold up 
action on mergers disapproved by 
Justice was confirmed in a letter 
from Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon to Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. The letter was 
dated March 20, but its contents did 
not become generally known until 
early in April. The entire letter ap- 
pears in the box below. 

At a press conference in Washing- 
ton, Attorney General Kennedy in- 
dicated that both the FDIC and the 
Federal Reserve would be urged to 
adopt a similar policy on mergers. 


vice along with the other factors 
he is required by statute to con- 
sider in determining whether to 
approve or disapprove. If he be- 
lieves that, despite the adverse re- 
port of your Department, he 
should approve the merger, he 
will then inform the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of his conclusion. 
If the Assistant Attorney General 
after conferring with the Comp- 
troller indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would feel obliged 
to bring suit to enjoin the proposed 
action by the banks as a violation 
of the antitrust laws, the Comp- 
troller will defer final official ap- 
proval of the banks’ proposal 
until a decision resolving the legal 
issues in question has been 
reached in one of the pending 
court cases. This procedure would 
not, of course, preclude disap- 
proval of any proposed merger 
or consolidation by the Comptrol- 
ler in the exercise of his statutory 
discretion. 

Since the foregoing agreement 
constitutes the composite views of 
you, Ray Gidney, and me, it will 
remain in effect only so long as 
the three of us occupy our present 
positions and a new occupant of 
any of these offices will be given 
an opportunity to determine 
whether or not this temporary ex- 
pedient in the interest of good 
government accords with his views. 
Moreover, since it is obvious that 
we should not defer decisions on 
applications for bank mergers be- 
yond a reasonable period, we 
shall each feel free to review this 
understanding by not later than 
the end of this September in the 
light of the circumstances then ob- 
taining. 


Sincerely yours, 
Douglas Dillon 


Reporting of Interest 


Treasury has come up with a new 
study on the compliance of taxpayers 
in the reporting of dividends and ip. 
terest income on tax returns. It dis. 
counts the improvement credited to 
the campaign for voluntary compli- 
ance carried on last year by The 
American Bankers Association, f.- 
nancial institutions, and others. 

The new study is signed by Com. 
missioner of Internal Revenue Morti- 
mer M. Caplin. It was made at the 
request of Chairman Harry F. Byrd 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
since February 1. The remarkable 
improvement shown in the survey re- 
ported by former Under Secretary 
Scribner last December and covered 
in this Washington feature of BANK- 
ING at the time was explained away 
in these words: 

“The results were reported for in- 
formation purposes, but the study 
was not designed to provide a meas- 
ure of the improvement among tax- 
payers generally in the reporting of 
dividends and interest. The apparent 
inconsistency with the survey results 
can be explained primarily on the 
basis of the unrepresentative char- 
acter of the body of taxpayers whose 
returns were audited.” 

The most that Mr. Caplin’s study 
will concede to Mr. Scribner’s study 
is “some minor improvement in re- 
porting, in terms of numbers, particu- 
larly among the low- and moderate- 
income groups, where much of the 
nonreporting always been 
thought to be due to ignorance or 
carelessness.” 

Commissioner Caplin’s study em- 
phasizes the extent of nonreporting 
of dividends and interest, especially 
among the high income groups. In 
1959 about 36% of taxpayers did 
not put all their dividends into their 
tax returns, omitting about 10% of 
the total amounts received. And the 
compliance rate on interest was re- 
ported to be “even worse” than on 
dividends. 

The conclusion that there is “too 
much unreporting” supports the Ad- 
ministration drive for mandatory 
withholding on dividends and inter- 
est at the source. The A.B.A. will con- 
tinue to present the bank’s problems 
in this regard. 


The A.B.A.’s position at hearings 
on the omnibus housing bill appears 
on page 105. 
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Area Development 


The State Role 


Page 48 


HY should a bank be interested 

in industrial development? 

Because a bank is vitally in- 
terested in the area which it serves, 
and sound, well-planned industrial 
development can be the key to area 
growth. 

One new industry employing 100 
people represents (according to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce) these 
growth factors: 296 more people; 112 
more households; 51 more _ school 
children; $590,000 more in personal 
income annually ; $270,000 more bank 
deposits; 107 more cars; 174 more 
employed workers; four more retail 
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The Federal Role 


Page 45 


The Local Role 


THOMAS DEGNAN 


establishments; and, $360,000 more 
in retail sales each year. 

The banker whose efforts are re- 
sponsible for such area growth is ad- 
vertising, as no words can, his sin- 


Mr. DEGNAN, after graduating 
from the University of Minnesota, 
served both the First National Bank 
of St. Paul and the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. Prior to joining 
The Hanover Bank in New York as 
public relations representative on 
September 1 last, he was for two 
years advertising director of Cam- 
den (N.J.) Trust Company. 


The Bank’s Role 


Page 47 


cere interest in his own community. 

Industrial development is not an 
easy task since it entails mobilizing 
an area’s mental attitude and its 
physical and financial resources for 
the attraction, rec »ption, and cultiva- 
tion of new industry. 

The banker is uniquely qualified 
for this task because he knows his 
community’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and is a natural channel for 
inquiries about his area. 

A bank and its community need not 
be large to be industrial development- 
minded. Often, the small agricultural 
community benefits most from new 
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industry since it removes the town’s 
dependence upon farm price fluctu- 
ations. In areas which have been 
losing industry, an aggressive indus- 
trial development program can stem 
the outgoing tide. 

The functions of a bank’s indus- 
trial development program may be 
broken down into short-range and 
long-range functions and goals: 
Long-Range 

e To contact industry outside its 
area and attempt to expand it in- 
to the area. 

e To contact industry within its 
area and assist in its develop- 
ment and growth. 

e To develop existing local busi- 
nesses by encouraging revitali- 
zation of their present facilities 
and sound expansion. 

e To participate actively in organ- 
izations related to industrial de- 
velopment. 

Short-Range 

e To provide financial assistance, 
particularly loans. 

@ To help locate plant sites and ne- 
gotiate building leases and sales 
of industrial property. 

e@ To bring together people and 
businessmen who are interested 
in acquisitions, new products, 
or key personnel by providing a 
meeting place. 

e To assist in the development of 

small business. 


The organization required to carry 
out such functions varies greatly. 
Some larger banks have well-staffed 
departments. Others have individuals 
whose fulltime responsibility is in- 
dustrial development, while in some 
it’s simply an additional assignment 
for an officer. Each bank must de- 
cide its own needs—there is no set 
formula. 

The banker will quickly find that 
he is not alone when he attempts to 
carry out his program. In most areas, 
the local utility, railroad and real es- 
tate companies, as well as civic and 
governmental authorities, work close- 
ly with the bank. These groups, like 
the bank, have a vital stake in area 
growth and development. In some in- 
stances, there is a quite formal plan 
of coordination between these groups. 
In others, it’s very informal. 

In one community, regular break- 
fast meetings are held by representa- 
tives of these groups. Information is 
freely traded. Perhaps a firm needs 
factory space with rail siding—the 
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group puts its combined skills to 
work. Result: a new plant, more jobs, 
more income for the area. 


Be sure you’re ready 


A word of caution. Before seeking 
new industry, be sure your commu- 
nity is ready for it. What is its at- 
titude toward new industry? Why 
would industry be interested in your 
area? Why not?—Perhaps your tax 
structure, zoning, schools, housing, 
transportation, or parks are an ad- 
verse factor. What’s the availability 
of industrial or business sites? Be 
sure such questions are answered 
realistically! If the survey shows 
some “problem” spots, take the lead- 
ership in correcting them. Remem- 
ber, incoming companies expect the 
community to be ready for them. 

A bank industrial development op- 
eration should have all key area 
statistics on hand. Where to turn for 
such information? First, look right in 
your own backyard. Look at credit and 
central file records, savings ledger 
cards, mortgages, checking accounts. 
Don’t forget the local chamber 
of commerce, the development de- 
partments of your state government, 
the utilities and railroads. Among 
other sources are the Federal Cen- 
sus, market guides, almanacs, atlas- 


es, and the countless statistic! stug. 
ies by the U. S. Departm nt of 
Commerce. Once such material js 
gathered, break it down lozically, 
There is no set pattern. 


Do simple surveying 


Surveys, when required, need not 
be complicated or expensive. One 
small bank sends out simple dupli. 
cated forms to local business firms 
and real estate agents inquiring 
about the availability or need for 
land or plant facilities. As firms learn 
your bank is a clearing house for 
such information, you will find 
a natural inflow of both inquiries 
and file materials. Like Topsy, this 
inflow will grow and your bank will 
be in a position to provide answers to 
all those questions a firm might ask 
about your area. 

Take a good look at your commu- 
nity. If new industry or _ business 
would be advantageous, take the 
leadership in bringing it to your 
community. The rewards can be great 
to the area your bank serves—and to 
you. 

Examples of banks and bankers ae- 
complishing a great deal in area de- 
velopment appear further along in 
this section. For case histories, turn 
to page 50. 


100 New Factory Employees- 
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A New Secretary 


D seusses 


ai. Old Problem 


Secretary Hodges and the Federal role in area development 


Luther H. Hodges, no stranger to Gov- 
ernment assignments, began his career 
in the textile industry rising to vice- 
president of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. In 1944 he was named head of 
the Textile Division of the OPA. He be- 
came a consultant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1945. He has also served 
as head of the Industry Division of the 
ECA, as a consultant to the State De- 
partment, and as Lieutenant Governor 
and Governor of North Carolina 


~ 


AREA rehabilitation and develop- 
A ment is a problem not just of 

today, but of the future as well. 
The problem may well grow as au- 
tomation progresses. Because area 
development cannot depend on Gov- 
ernment alone, but requires the full 
cooperation of the business interests 
of an area or community, bankers 
ought to be right in the middle of it, 
helping to organize and sustain it.” 


Thus Secretary of Commerce Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, in an interview with 
BANKING, opened a discussion of a 
problem high on the Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s action agenda, the re- 
sponsibility for which will be cen- 
tered in the Department of Com- 
Merce. For the Department the 
problem is not a new one..It has had 
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an Office of Area Development for 
more than a decade. Also, the indus- 
try divisions of the Department’s 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration are well acquainted with 
the business aspects of unevenly 
spread prosperity and of lagging 
growth. 

Mr. Hodges talked in his spacious 
office on the fifth floor of the giant 
Commerce Department Building, 
completed early in the 1930s and, in 
New Deal days, dubbed ‘‘Hoover’s 
Folly” for no good reason. Through- 
out the depression, war, and postwar 
years every foot of the edifice has 
been in continuous use. The Secre- 
tary’s office, once used by Jesse Jones, 
Harry Hopkins, and W. Averill Har- 
riman—among others—is equipped 
with deep, leather armchairs; but it 
is doubtful that Mr. Hodges gets 
much chance to relax in them. He 
seems to be at least as busy as any 
other member of the active Kennedy 
Cabinet. 


A complex situation 


“On the Federal level,” said the 
former Governor of North Carolina, 
“area development is nothing more 
than or less than the kind of thing 
that was tried in one state; but in the 
big Department of Commerce it is 
more complicated and frustrating 
than it was in North Carolina.” That 
state has attracted national attention 
in the progress it has made in its own 
development, lifting itself by its boot- 
straps. In that operation, Sec. Hodges 
played a prominent part, even travel- 
ing to Europe to advertise the indus- 
trial opportunities in his state. 

In North Carolina, when the ef- 
fort began, it was clear from per 
capita income statistics that some- 
thing had to be done. “We had to 
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raise incomes and jobs,” Mr. Hodges 
explained. ‘“‘We surveyed the situa- 
tion. What was needed was a coopera- 
tive effort, supported by state leader- 
ship and technical advice. 

“Then we had to find financing. We 
went to the banks, but they told us 
they couldn’t lend on a 10-year basis 
unless a business had a profit and 
loss statement that looked like some- 
thing. The small businessmen in 
question of course had no such thing. 
So, unable to raise the money from 
the banks, we had to sell stock in a 
corporation able to make long-term 
loans.” 


Government help essential 


The Secretary sees the development 
problem of distressed areas as one 
which cannot be solved entirely by 
private effort. In many cases, he said, 
there is need for the Federal Govern- 
ment with its great financial re- 
sources and greater vision of the 
whole picture to step in and help pro- 
vide the public facilities which indus- 
try needs: water, gas, sewage lines 
and waste disposal, industrial parks, 
roads, and the like. Local efforts at 
fund-raising need supplemental help. 
To put an industry into an area that 
is economically shriveling takes co- 
operation between government and 
civic leaders. The very fact that peo- 
ple in distressed areas know that 
someone is trying to help them is 
enough to attack their problems with 
renewed vigor and hope. 

“But we must be practical,” Mr. 
Hodges cautioned. “We have to build 
on what we find. In a farming com- 
munity the answer may be a chicken 
processing plant. In a coal area, left 
high and dry by the progress of mine 
automation, the answer probably will 
be quite different. People will have to 
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be retrained, maybe even moved to 
other areas. 

“Make no mistake. This program 
is no boondoggling piece of socialism. 
It is a serious and determined effort 
to take care of pockets of deteriora- 
tion in our economy.” 


Expansion sought 


Aware of criticisms of the area de- 
velopment legislation which have 
been offered by business and banking 
groups, the white-haired native Vir- 
ginian—he is only 63, yet is the old- 
est member of the Cabinet—re- 
marked: “The worry about pirating 
of industry for area development is 
not justified. There is no intention to 
pirate anything. It is not the purpose 
to move employment and industry 
from one place to another. Not ‘move- 
ment’ but ‘expansion’ is the goal. As 
businesses in the nation expand, 
many of the area problems will be 
solved. Fears of pirating are simply 
not well founded.” 

The Secretary regards the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as the logical 
headquarters of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s area development work. “In 
this Department we will surround it 
with business judgment,” he holds. 
“It is not only a matter of helping 
people, but of administering the job 
effectively. 

“We’re not going into Massachu- 
setts, for example, and urging indus- 
tries there to move to West Vir- 
ginia.” 

That area development and renew- 
al is a proper function of the Federal 
Government under today’s conditions 
the Secretary justifies with a quota- 
tion from Abraham Lincoln: 

“The legitimate object of Govern- 
ment is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have 
done but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 
But in all that people can individual- 
ly do as well for themselves, Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 


Emergency treatment 


How will the Commerce Depart- 
ment tackle its new area assistance 
role? Mr. Hodges answers by first 
citing the career staff of the Office of 
Area Development, reinforced by peo- 
ple from other parts of the Depart- 
ment. “We shall treat this as an 
emergency of high priority and pro- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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A Task Force Member Speaks 


Farty this year, a task force 
headed by Joseph P. McMur- 
ray, of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 
made recommendations as to 
what the Federal Government 
ought to do about the national 
problems of housing and ur- 
ban development. 

Vast metropolitan com- 
plexes now comprise the liv- 
ing, recreational and working 
framework of 80% of our pop- 
ulation. These are the com- 
munities in which most bank- 
ers function—and which they 
must help to direct. 

BANKING interviewed task 
force member Harry Held, 
president of Bowery Savings 
Bank in New York City. Mr. 
Held is an active officer of 
ACTION, Inc., an urban re- 
newal-inspiring organization, 
and was the only banker-mem- 
ber of the force. Bowery has 
participated in much urban 
renewal—some_  in_ distant 
parts of the country. 

Two points emerged from 
the interview as vital to area 
development : 

(1) more impetus and re- 

sponsibility is necessary at 

the community level, and 

(2) coordinated regional 

planning is necessary for 

maximum benefit from each 
community’s efforts. 


Encourage self-help 


An important point, felt the 
task force, is giving optimum 
encouragement to community 
and area self-help. The reverse 
—discouraging the communi- 
ty that asks for Federal re- 
newal assistance, for example, 
simply because it “wants its 
share,” was also stressed. 

A very real problem is the 
diversity of interests involved 
—municipalities, builders, in- 
dustry, investors. A Federal 
plan for help must entice the 
cooperation of all these. There 
is a clear need for new, varied 
and more broadly acceptable 


ways of achieving 
development goals. 


Nothing is “typical” 

Never claim Federal finan- 
cial aid, for renewal or devel- 
opment is always or is never 
necessary, said Mr. Held. Look 
at “representative” cities— 
Rochester, Kansas City, Pitts- 
burgh, to name a well-pub- 
licized few. All had different 
problems, different solutions, 
different assistance needs. 

Sometimes a community 
can do the job itself. A com- 
munity starts with what it 
has, decides what it wants, 
plans, and then stops to think 
—how will it be financed? 

A low tax rate and good 
community spirit may mean 
that a community can enter 
into a renewal project, for ex- 
ample, on its own. This de- 
pends on (a) what Federal 
and state taxes are doing to 
local citizenry, (b) whether it 
is in the upswing of its eco- 
nomic cycle, and (c) whether 
properties involved are going 
to require expensive absorp- 
tion of write-down in order to 
be redeveloped. 

One Ohio city has done a 
great deal of its renewal with- 
out Federal aid. So did Balti- 
more, until it started down- 
town, where property values 
are high and write-down is 
necessary and costly. 


Regional planning essential 


Regional planning is neces- 
sary for industrial develop- 
ment, resource development, 
transportation efficiency, and 
urban renewal, according to 
Mr. Held. 

Town “A’’, renewed and re- 
developed, is stifled by the 
traffic bottleneck of town “B” 
and the housing and industrial 
lacks of town “C” if they are 
juxtaposed. If all plan sepa- 
rately, overlapping services, 
housing and industrial efforts 
are inefficient and costly. 
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The unique role of 


The Bank Director In 


Area Development 


Freer to choose and chart paths of growth than any public 
official, responsible both as a banker to his bank and as a 
private businessman to his community, the bank director 
plays a special role in area development. Often approached 
privately for business counsel, the bank director can help 
his bank build its development activities—and function, 
sotto voce, as an investigator for relocation for incognito in- 
dustry, often more effectively on his personal level than any 
formal development department or agency. 


HEREVER there is need for ur- 

\\/ ban renewal and area devel- 

opment, the banks of the com- 
munity are directly and indirectly 
interested. They are directly inter- 
ested because renewal and develop- 
ment ultimately require financing. 
They are indirectly interested, since 
whatever improves the economic 
health of the areas means more busi- 
ness and safer business for local fi- 
nancial institutions. In renewal and 
development bank directors have a 
role to play. 

Bank directors, who are usually 
businessmen engaged in trade, man- 
ufacturing, public utilities, legal 
practice, research, or the like, each 
has a personal economic stake in lo- 
cal improvement and development. 
As outstanding persons in their com- 
munities they are interested in doing 
what they can for the community in 
general. And, as bank directors, 
they are alert to bringing renewal 
and development financing opportu- 
nities to the attention of their respec- 
tive banks, to the benefit of both the 
bank and the community as a whole. 

Arthur F. Maxwell, president of 
the First National Bank of Bidde- 
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ford, Maine, who has worked with 
the Development Credit Corporation 
of Maine and, more recently, with the 
Biddeford and Saco Development 
Corporation, told BANKING: 


“Obviously the first step in area 
development, after facilities have 
been made available, is to line up 
prospective companies: either go- 
ing concerns which wish to relo- 
cate or expand, or new concerns 
desiring to locate for the first time. 
Here bank directors may play an 
important part, for through their 
outside connections they may meet 
promising prospects, which would 
not normally come to the attention 
of those primarily and openly en- 
gaged in area development. Also, 
the directors may well work in a 
liaison capacity in the initial stag- 
es of negotiations. 

“Area development groups can 
help these prospects solve their 
problems in connection with physi- 
cal and personnel requirements. 
Neat usually comes the problem of 
financing, especially if the concern 
is new or is stronger on production 
than financial management. When 
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these concerns apply for bank 
loans, the financial picture may be 
far from satisfactory. But bank 
directors with initiative and imag- 
ination, together with bank officers, 
can often work out solutions to the 
problems and thus be a factor in 
helping supporting such 
moves,” 


While at first glance it may appear 
that the typical bank board of direc- 
tors is merely a sample of the local 
business community and therefore 
has nothing more to contribute to de- 
velopment than any other group of 
businessmen, Mr. Maxwell’s state- 
ment shows that this is not the case. 
The bank directorship is an advan- 
tage most other businessmen of the 
community interested in development 
do not have. The bank director may 
develop new economic activity for his 
community and, thereby, new busi- 
ness for his bank. Conversely, he 
may serve industry, business, and 
the community in general by encour- 
aging the bank to plan its area de- 
velopment services. 

Some pointers in this regard may 
be found in an address delivered on 
January 16, 1961, before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion by Richard M. Oddie, director 
of the area development and small 
business advisory services of the 
Bank of America, NT&SA, San Fran- 
cisco. (A limited number of copies 
of the address are available from the 
manager, Area Development, Poto- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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ORIGIN OF MIGRANTS TO ARIZONA 
(Percent From Each Area) 


If population is on the move, can 


industry be far behind? Or ahead? 


S THE nation becomes more high- 
ly urbanized and as economic 
life grows more complex, state, 

interstate, and area planning for eco- 
nomic development has spread rap- 
idly. Although national growth may 
be assured, community growth de- 
pends on community initiative. Rec- 
ognizing this, the states are com- 
peting aggressively to attract new 
industrial plants. Every state now has 
an agency, many of them reorganized 
departments of economics and com- 
merce, concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic development. 

Also in recent years, often through 
the leadership of local banks and 
bankers’ associations, the number of 
privately organized development 
credit corporations operating to sup- 
plement commercial bank financing 
of new industry has grown. Mean- 
while, in several states, state public 
financing and credit guaranteeing 
authorities have been set up to in- 
crease the flow of capital to new or 
expanding enterprises. 

Many of the state agencies judge 
their work realistically by success in 
attracting new or holding old indus- 
try. All are hardheaded about the 
business of industrial location. 

For example, a Maine report points 
out that North Carolina, with a popu- 
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lation four times that of Maine, 
budgeted approximately 10 times the 
Maine expenditure for industrial pro- 
motion in the two years, 1959-1960, 
with the following results: 


North 
Maine Carolina 
New 
jobs 
Added pay- 
rolls $13,718,000 $124,000,000 
New indus- 


tries 50 423 


3,875 38,448 


The report concludes that perhaps 
in development, as elsewhere, one 
gets what he pays for. 

Creating or maintaining a favor- 
able environment for existing indus- 
try, especially in mature industrial 
states, is also an important part of 
industrial development, but it is dif- 
ficult to measure. 


State Development Agencies 


Variation of names in state devel- 
opment agencies reflects their diver- 
sity of function. Agencies may be 
departments (N.Y.), councils (R.I.), 
commissions (Conn.), or boards 
(Ala.). Functions are similar but may 
combine economic development along 
with conservation (N.J.), or planning 
(Conn.), industrial planning (lIll.), 


How Staies 


or resource development (Mo.). Ap. 
parently, “Department of Economic 
Development” is the growing choice 
of a name for an agency which em. 
phasizes resource and industrial de. 
velopment, planning, and promotion. 

Functions within state develop. 
ment agencies also vary in set-up. In 
some states industrial development, 
public relations, and research are 
lumped together under a single sv- 
pervisor; in others the functions are 
parallel in importance and answera- 
ble to a commissioner. 


Industrial Development 


Industrial development divisions 
solicit new industry and help the old. 
Traveling salesmen—industrial rep. 
resentatives—may range over a re- 
gion of the country trying to entice 
new industries with new payrolls and 
jobs. Other representatives tour the 
state, helping to organize local devel- 
opment groups, or giving specialist 
advice (e.g. Maine’s wood products 
and food processing specialists). Still 
others may be at work in rival cen- 
ters luring industry away. 


Research and Planning 


Control of data is where the re- 
search and planning division comes 
in. The division compiles inventories 
of information to be always easily on 
tap. It conducts studies, analyzes eco- 
nomic problems, makes marketing 
surveys, evaluates labor force skills. 
It prepares physical development 
plans for the state, seeking coopera- 
tion and coordination with other state 
agencies such as highway depart- 
ments. It furnishes technical assist- 
ance to and sparks local development 
efforts. 

Local studies make gold mines of 
solid information, spelling out local 
assets and liabilities for industry's 
location specialists to pore over. 
Sometimes they result in changing a 
city’s own image of itself and spur 
realistic selection of future develop- 
ment objectives as well as less frag- 
mented community efforts to reach 
them. 
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Attract New Industry 
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Mature, urbanized states such as 
Connecticut are beginning to sepa- 
rate economic planning from re- 
search. Their more highly organized 
and complex urban. life requires spe- 
cialized local, regional, and redevel- 
opment planning sections. Popula- 
tion projections for the nation show 
that by the year 2000 there may be 
10 or more urban complexes as large 
as present day New York. If the pro- 
jections are correct, rapidly growing 
and urbanizing sections of the coun- 
try can study with profit the experi- 
ence of states such as Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey. 


Public Relations 

Divisions of publicity and public 
relations are vital cementing agents 
for the work of other economic de- 
velopment agency divisions. Adver- 
tising, writing, photography, and 
organization of special events only 
suggest the scope of work. Examples 
range from special supplements to 
the New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine (e.g., Maryland), to preparing 
and distributing half-pound pack- 
ages of excellent material to inquir- 
ers such as this BANKING survey 
(Arizona). 


Bankers Active in Credit and 
Promotion 


Banks all over the country have 
been influential in economic develop- 
ment, not only with credit but with 
promotion work. Current estimates 
based on Department of Commerce 
data supplemented by this BANKING 
survey indicate that 27 states have 
private development credit corpora- 
tions and nine have some sort of pub- 
lic state development authority. The 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 (Title V) authorizes the SBA 
to make loans to state and local, de- 
velopment companies. 

Statewide development credit cor- 
porations are a New England inno- 
vation to create a special pool of pri- 
vate funds for developmental use. 
After Maine organized the first in 
1949, all the New England states had 
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The author is dean of the College 
of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


followed suit by 1953. In many states 
banks and bankers’ organizations 
furnish the sparkplug organizing 
job. 

Chartered .by special acts of the 
legislature with structures like prof- 
it-making companies, SDCCs are 
really nonprofit and quasi-public. 
Capital stock is sold, mainly to finan- 
cial institutions and individuals, but 
any profits are allocated to reserves 
for bad debts. Member financial cor- 
porations also pledge lines of credit 
at low rates. The legally imposed ra- 
tio of borrowings to capital averages 
about 8 to 1. In 1959 stockholders 
averaged about 325 (though some 
corporations had more than 1,000) 
and outstanding stock about $325,- 
000. 

Borrowers are firms which certify 
that they could not get conventional 
(usually bank) credit for the loan 
requested (though not necessarily 
other loans). Borrowing concerns are 


typically (1) profitable, expanding, 
or with good prospects; (2) new con- 
cerns about to move into a commu- 
nity; or (3) marginal firms requiring 
strengthening to continue operations. 
In earning ability, capital, or col- 
lateral borrowing, firms need not 
meet bank standards but they must 
for reputation and character. First 
mortgages of up to 80% or 90% of 
market value and second mortgages, 
legally prohibited for national banks, 
are fairly extensive, suggesting that 
most borrowers are undercapitalized. 
Most loans are to larger small bus- 
inesses, nearly all manufacturers. In 
North Carolina recently about 70% 
of the loans were for new or expanded 
plants, 17% financed machinery and 
equipment, 12% supplied working 
capital, and the rest refinanced exist- 
ing debt. Loan experience, because of 
careful screening, has been good. 
The credit corporations would un- 
doubtedly be larger if they did not 
value economic development more 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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CASE HISTORIES — Banks In 


Case History No. 1 


ECONOMIC 
GROWTH IN 
SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
1940-1970* 


Bank 
of 


America’s 


Two Develop- 
ment Staffs 


ANK of America’s area develop- 
ment program is broad, just 
about all inclusive, and geared to 
serve any and all economic needs of 
the State of California in its efforts, 
local or otherwise, to provide for an 


expanding population needing about 
200,000 new jobs every year. 

The bank has two staffs working 
on area development for communi- 
ties throughout the state, one head- 
quartered in San Francisco, one in 
Los Angeles. There is also a full 
corps of district business develop- 
ment officers stationed in key com- 
munities who are always involved in 
whatever development programs are 
needful at the local level. 

These staffs have been called upon 
for data, guidance, and inspiration 
(speeches) by branches of the bank, 
by universities, urban renewal agen- 
cies, businesses, industrial planning 
organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and city councils—and not 
just by those in the State of Califor- 
nia. They have been approached from 
out-of-state by industry considering 
location in California. 


Help given to many 

The staffs give aid to: 
(1) industry, by providing up-to- 
date information and guid- 


ance on the selection of busi- 
ness sites from the standpoint 
of economic advantage, busi- 
ness climate, and community 
livability; information on de- 
sirable California investments 
marketing 


and acquisitions; 


Case History No. 2 


The Banker Who Helped 
Lead the Way 


HE banker can motivate the pub- 

lic; the ‘public can motivate the 
politician; and then, urban renewal 
can begin. How about area develop- 
ment? Does the impetus a banker can 
supply in urban renewal extend into 
community sponsored industrial de- 
velopment? 

We asked a man who should know 
—Cowles Andrus, president of New 
Jersey Bank and Trust Company in 
Passaic, N.J., who was recently made 
director of Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, an organization devoted to the 
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coordinated development of the New 
York-New Jersey-Connecticut metro- 
politan region. Mr. Andrus, who is 
also chairman of the Mortgage Fi- 
nance Committee of the A.B.A., has 
been a tireless worker for urban re- 
newal in the State of New Jersey, 
and was one of the original members 
of a citizens committee that spurred 
and has continued a local renewal 
movement that has evolved a plan- 
ning agency of such high caliber and 
broad scope that it now is hired and 
functions as professional consultant 


information for firms with a 
marketing problem in Califor- 
nia or a wish to expand into 
the state; all of these are 
given through a well-organi- 
zed system that requires the 
interested party to fill out a 
well-thought-out question- 
naire listing all conceivable 
requirements. 

(2) small business, through infor- 
mation contained in its wide- 
ly used and accepted publica- 
tion, The Small Business Re- 
porter, which discusses prob- 
lems peculiar to specific busi- 
nesses and general manage- 
ment subjects from how to 
buy or sell a business to ad- 
vertising, accounting and 
sources of capital and credit; 

(3) community development, 
through direct assistance to 
community groups, and 
through publications such as 
its Community Development 
Guide, stressing industrial 
development, community sur- 
veys, planning and zoning, ur- 
ban renewal, tourism, service 
trades, and financing public 
improvements, specifically de- 
signed for civic leaders inter- 
ested in the future of their 
communities and areas. 


to communities outside its own muni- 
cipal limits. Many other New Jersey 
communities are benefitting. 


Six men 
started it 


The original 6-man citizens’ com- 
mittee in Passaic consisted of Mr. 
Andrus, two newsmen—one an edi- 
tor and publisher—an _ industrial 
president, a well-known CPA, and 
another prominent citizen. 

This team held public meetings at- 
tended by large groups of citizens, 
and inspired newspaper editorials 
asking for support in moving a rather 
sluggish local government toward en- 
abling the creation of what became 
the Passaic Valley Planning Associa- 
tion, a professional planning group. 
This planning association analyzes 
and submits reports on schools, sew- 
age systems, or any other project 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Area Development 


Ca-e History No. 3 


Contribution to New Orleans 


Aps Poitevent, president of the 
E National American Bank of New 
Orleans, has been working for his 
city in two distinct, important ways. 

The bank he represents does not 
have an industrial development de- 
partment. It does not send out bro- 
chures or place national advertising 
for the City of New Orleans. It does 
not offer specific relocation services, 
in an advertised, broadside manner 
to new industry. 

Yet through its president, on a 
more personal, individual level, it 
does much to further New Orleans’ 
growth and is not at all shirking its 
area development responsibilities. 


Experience, contacts 
make him valuable 

Eads Poitevent himself, after many 
years of experience in construction 
financing, has accumulated a wealth 
of knowledge and judgment that are 
respected and sought after by those 
in need of counsel. He has kept in 
close contact with home builders, in- 
dustrial developers and top realty 
people. When an important deci- 
sion is to be made in New Orleans 
concerning residential development 
or industrial building in connec- 
tion with such development, Mr. 
Poitevent is often found sitting with 
the group—invited because his expe- 
rience and concern have made him in- 
valuable counsel. His personal con- 
tacts and reputation, as a banker, 
have made it possible for him to con- 
tribute in this manner to New Or- 
leans” needs for housing and indus- 
trial development. 


C of C Work 


But this bank president’s contribu- 
tion doesn’t stop here, inside the 
boundaries of his city. It seems that 
New Orleans’ Chamber of Commerce 
has a division devoted to industrial 
development. Mr. Poitevent has been 
avery, very active member of that di- 
vision. Now, in order to emphasize a 
resurgence of interest in bringing 
industry into the city, the chamber 
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has named him vice-president in 
charge of industrial development. 

What does this mean? It means 
that Mr. Poitevent continues as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, delegation leader, 
and chief maker-of-presentations 
when the team reaches out for new 
industry. 


Own Expense 


At each member’s own expense, this 
team of experts—in shipping, in util- 
ities, in New Orleans’ labor market, 
in banking—goes to selected cities. 
Here, they give a luncheon, again at 
their own expense, to which they in- 
vite business leaders of that city who 
might be interested in expanding 
into New Orleans. Then, led by Mr. 
Poitevent, they make a presentation 
of seven or eight of the important ad- 


vantages, as they see them. 

If further interest is shown, the 
team goes to work as individuals. 
They give counsel, survey, or what- 
ever else necessary in the particular 
aspect of New Orleans’ business fac- 
tors in which they are expert. Mr. 
Poitevent again is there to give bene- 
fit of his particular knowledge and 
contacts. 

The chamber, by the way, main- 
tains a complete file of every piece of 
industrial property available for sale 
or lease in the city. The group has 
this as a tool in its offerings. 

The National American Bank of 
New Orleans is participating very 
fully in area development. It is mak- 
ing a unique, personal contribution, 
through the unique personal quali- 
ties of its president. 


Case History No. 4 


A Case History That Could Be Yours 


ee 

Tue self-help program of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States shows a whole community how to coordinate its efforts just as 
efficient management coordinates the efforts of a business firm,” says 
Arthur H. Motley, new board chairman of the chamber and publisher 


of Parade Magazine. 


Emphasizing community do-it-yourself and de-emphasizing asking 
for Federal and state aid, Mr. Motley adds, “A self-help program with 
which cities can speed development and end urban blight has been 
tested and proved at Erie, Pa. The program is the one created by the 
chamber, and is available, complete with workbook, from the chamber 


in Washington.” 


Coordination is the key, says Mr. Motley. If your community improve- 
ment programs of different types don’t coordinate, they compete—for 
money, for time, for leadership—and dissipate results in a spotty man- 
ner rather than building toward a general betterment of the entire 


community. 


“Coordinate all community improvement and rehabilitation efforts 

. under one roof, moving in one cooperative direction.” 

Citing Erie again, Mr. Motley refers to a plan to build its fishing 
industry. “Don’t be surprised if you see in your food stores a new 
product known as Lake Erie butterfish. And don’t be surprised if Erie 
builds that high falutin’ name for the lowly smelt into a healthy busi- 


ness.” 


“Altogether, Erie has 20 work projects under way,” says Mr. Motley. 
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Case History No. 5 


How a Rhode Island Bank Alerted Its Staff 


ew largest bank in the smallest 
state in the union, Rhode Island, 
has embarked on a program of giv- 
ing its key employees a heightened 
awareness of their responsibility for 
the economic health, wealth, and 
well-being of the state. 

It’s as simple as this. Industrial 
National Bank of Providence has 45 
offices spanning the state. Office per- 
sonnel communicate by telephone 
and memo when occasion arises, but 
seldom meet. 

This year the bank instituted a 
seminar program on its own con- 
cerning “The Business Climate of 
Rhode Island’’—its assets and liabili- 
ties on a local and state level. This 
was a program to “further our sales 
efforts through a wider knowledge of 
our state and our bank.” 

John Simmen, president, noted on 
each occasion how the initially re- 
served atmosphere gave way during 
the discussions to friendly, full-of- 
talk windups. He had found the dis- 
cussions productive, conclusions pro- 
vocative. The added element of pro- 
motion of in-bank esprit de corps was 
an attractive plus. 

The upshot was a request to bank 
officers to formulate a continuing 
program within the bank whereby 
men—and women—from all the bank 
offices would meet periodically to ex- 
change facts and opinions on their 
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bank and its community. Their 
prime purpose—working together 
for progress. Two “business climate 
seminars” were held in March this 
year. Employee response was en- 
thusiastic. 

Two weeks in advance of each 
seminar, participants received a ref- 
erence manual—54 pages packed 
with facts about Rhode Island. 

Each seminar was planned for an 
attendance of 125 at a downtown 
club which could provide a_ buffet 
supper and a meeting room set with 
small conference tables. Representa- 
tives of General Electric Company’s 
community-oriented public affairs 
department and the R. I. Develop- 
ment Council outlined to the bank 
personnel how their organizations 
were working for the growth of the 
state. 


Grouping was 
carefully planned 

To stimulate individual contribu- 
tion, discussion groups were held to 
eight participants, a leader, and a re- 
source man. Care was taken to assign 
no more than one senior bank officer 
to a table and to bring together per- 
sonnel from various sections of the 
state. 

Key points for discussion at each 
of the two seminars held this year 
have been: 


(1) Business climate—community 
pluses and minuses. 

What are the most important 
problems or needs of the com- 
munity? (In some it has been 
jobs, in others, taxes.) 

In your opinion would it be a 
good thing if new industries 
were to come to our commu- 
nity? If yes, what are the 
most important things that 
might be done to make our 
community more attractive to 
industries that might consid- 
er locating here? 

What about assistance to ex- 
isting industry? 
Conversation periods were limited to 
an hour. At the conclusion of the 
evening, leaders summarized conclu- 
sions reached. 

For banks wishing to consider a 
similar program, here is a listing of 
the contents of the reference manual 
which provided such a sound depar- 
ture point for Industrial National 
discussions, and which is now an im- 
portant part of the office library for 
each participant. 


(2) 


(4) 


Articles 
“What Can Local Communities 
Do to Cooperate in the Statewide 
Industrial Development Effort” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1386) 
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History No. 6 


Valiey National Bank’s 


Contribution to 


Arizona’s 


Progress 


Walter R. Bimson, now chair- 

man of the board of Valley Na- 
tional Bank, became president of 
what was then a small and relatively 
obscure institution, he was con- 
vinced the bank’s future growth 
would depend upon Arizona’s. Thus, 
his chief objective became the 
state’s economic development. 

At the time, Arizona’s economy in 
turn was largely dependent upon the 
widely fluctuating “three C’s’—cot- 
ton, copper, and cattle. Walter Bim- 
son foresaw the vital need for greater 
economic stability and diversifica- 
tion. Result: Valley Bank immediate- 
ly began implementing a_ broad 
variety of programs designed to meet 
these two objectives. 


TTwater years ago when 


Farm fieldmen first 


Among the first was appointment 
and training of a corps of farm- 
ranch fieldmen—men who not only 
could appraise cattle and crops but 
who were prepared to help Arizona 
farmers and ranchers with growing 
and marketing problems. 

Valley National quickly became a 
major source of bank financing for 
producers of livestock, feed crops, 
cotton, and vegetables. It located 
new branches in agricultural com- 
munities throughout the state,~ lib- 
eralized its loan policies, and began 
developing considerable printed liter- 
ature. Among the latter is the 
sprightly Agriculture and Livestock 
Monthly News Digest (see page 78, 
February BANKING). 
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1951 1952 1953 


Water, an ever-present problem 
throughout the arid Southwest, next 
was tackled by Valley Bank. It or- 
ganized research projects at its own 
expense, helped finance other stud- 
ies, and gradually accumulated one 
of the state’s most comprehensive li- 
braries regarding Arizona’s water 
resources. 

Mining is close to the bank’s heart, 
due mostly to the fact that several of 
the state’s most prominent mining 
officials were among the bank’s in- 
corporators back in 1899 in the dusty 
little mining-cattle town of Solomon- 
ville. 

Accordingly, the bank has always 
been closely associated with all major 
mining developments—particularly 
since Mr. Bimson became associated 
with it in 1933. A prime example is 
the famed San Manuel project of the 
mid-fifties, sponsored by Magna 
Copper Co., and designed to increase 
substantially Arizona’s copper pro- 
duction—which runs in excess of 
50% of the nation’s entire output. 
With the cooperation of First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Valley Bank 
furnished the interim money needed 
to care for a modern, picture-book city 
almost overnight out of raw desert— 
a city with the homes and related 
buildings (schools, hospitals, stores) 
needed to house some 7,000 persons. 

With the state’s cattle ranges car- 
rying close to their maximum loads, 
Valley Bank concentrated on provid- 
ing adequate financing of its live- 
stock industry—Arizona’s oldest, in- 
cidentally. In addition, it encouraged 
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cattlemen to develop more scientific 
ranching techniques, just as it urged 
(and is urging) farmers to diverse 
their crops to a greater degree. 
Tourism, always a desirable source 
of wealth, is another area in which 
Valley Bank has been active since the 
Bimson brothers took over in the 
early Thirties. (Carl, now president, 
is. also familiar to all as A.B.A. presi- 
dent.) The bank provided liberal 
terms for building hotels, motels, 
restaurants, golf courses, and facil- 
ities to house, feed, and entertain an 
annual several million tourists. 
When Valley Bank ran out of 
funds, it met the situation by devel- 
oping a market for its mortgages 
among eastern buyers; thus, by con- 
stantly making loans and selling 
them, it brought many millions of 
badly-needed dollars into Arizona. 


Popular publication 
distributed by bank 

To meet countless out-of-state re- 
quests for business-economic data, 
Valley Bank developed Arizona Prog- 
ress, a well-read monthly business 
review with an off-beat format and a 
satirical essay by Herb Leggett, re- 
search vice-president. The bank sup- 
plemented this publication in the 
mid-Forties with its annual Statis- 
tical Review, a large agglomeration 
of factual lore about the state. And, 
for the scenic-minded and lover of 
the outdoors, it has purchased thou- 
sands of subscriptions to Arizona 
Highway, the state’s colorful month- 
ly magazine. 
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Where to get your 


ing out data for presentation 

of your area as a good spot for 
business and industry? Or consider- 
ing how you would go about mar- 
shalling all your facts if you were to 
initiate, join in, or all on your bank’s 
own start an industrial development 
program for your community? 

You’ll need to know how to com- 
pile and research data of a hundred 
different kinds to do a good develop- 
ment presentation. Or you’ll have to 
know where to go to find it already 
done. 

You’ll need to be able to do these 
same things if you’re working from 
the other end—if you’re helping a 
specific business find a site in your 
area. 

Many development committees, 
and many more banks, no matter how 
much in touch with local conditions 
they may be, have insufficient staff, 
know-how or data sources to make 
their best possible contribution to- 
ward area development efforts. 


\" you already knee-deep in sort- 


There are professionals 


Any bank can, of course, hire pro- 
fessional relocation of industrial site 
survey organizations to get neces- 
sary data. 

But the sources available to pro- 
fessional developers and relocators 
are the very sources available to 
banks, and much of the material 
these organizations supply is not the 
result of original research but a 
compilation of facts available from 
published sources accessible to ev- 
eryone. 

Even the techniques used for what 
might be considered to be original 
research on the part of such organ- 
izations are outlined in easily availa- 
ble publications—and probably are 
not different from techniques already 
used by most banks in researching 
other types of data. 

The wealth of publications on area 
development and all factors contrib- 
uting thereto could make one’s head 
spin. This plethora of printed matter 
could give a tremendous boost to- 
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Data for Development 


ward doing the best possible job of 
locating and analyzing necessary 
data—or bog down the unwary com- 
pletely, if approached without some 
guide toward what is useful and 
what is not. Guidance is often helpful 
toward becoming fully aware of just 
what data is necessary—and the tre- 


Industry considering your area or community 
will want cost breakdowns. Be prepared for 
comparison with other sites. 


Basic Factors 


Total ‘Transportation Costs 
nbound materials 
utbound products 


irect production 
on-productive 
Total 


Plant! Overhead 
Rent or carrying costs, excluding taxes 
Additional costs due to inefficient layout, 
lack of siding, etc. 
Real estate taxes 
Personal property taxes, etc. 
Fuel for heating purposes only 
Total 


Utilities 
Power 
Gas 
Water 
Total 


State Factors 
State taxes 
Workmen’s compensation 
Insurance 
Total 


Miscellaneous 


to your present location(s) 
Total 


Grand Total 


COMPARISON CHART 


Other cost factors inherent in or peculiar 


—The Fantus Company, location consultants, New York, Chicago, Brussels 
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mendous amount of data won't do 
good if one doesn’t know just what is 
needful or where to find it. 

The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of Area Development 
in Washington, D.C., offers much aid 
in tracking down what you'll need. 

Among its publications is a booklet 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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TRAINING Bank Officers in 
Modern MANAGEMENT 


You are president of a $12,000,- 
000 i:ank that has doubled in size 
in the past five years, mainly due 
to your aggressive leadership, and 
ability to move people into action 
in getting new business. A couple 
of your directors take you to lunch 
and throw cold water on your pro- 
posal to build a new building. They 
add lamely that if you really want 
it, they guess they'll go along, but 
they think the town is at a dead 
end. You have to make up your 
own mind and you return to your 
office to think the situation over. 


situation like this one? Four 

hundred chief executives, 
mainly from small banks in the $5,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 range, grap- 
pled with the problem in 9 seminars 
on management development con- 
ducted by the A.B.A. since last Oc- 
tober. 

It all started when the Committee 
on Bank Executive and Staff Devel- 
opment met and pondered a way of 
adding to the already heavy schedule 
of management and professional de- 
velopment programs of the Associa- 
tion. Modern management, apart 
from the technical and professional 
banking aspects, was an expressed 
need, according to reports received 
from officers in small banks. To fill 
this gap, and to supplement the pro- 
fessional training offered in The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
for over 25 years on the campus of 
Rutgers University, a series of test 
seminars was considered. 

The first step was to call in experts 
in management development from in- 
dustry and toss them the problem. 
Proposals, discussion, and hard work 
resulted in some basic premises. be- 
ing hammered out, first by the bank- 
ers on the development committee, 
then by the course designers. Basic- 
ically, the idea was defined as some- 
thing like this: 


HH: would you react to a tough 
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(1) One of the pressing and chron- 
ic problems of banks in this country 
is to continue to provide service and 
to grow through more effective man- 
agement. 

(2) This implies that good people 
must be developed, since the compe- 
tition for able men is more intense 
than ever before. 

(3) The small bank president has 
some special manpower building 
problems. For example: 

e He can’t add expensive staff 
people to his payroll. 

e He must acquire practical ma- 
terials for manpower and manage- 
ment development that he can in- 
corporate into his day-to-day prac- 
tices. 

e He can’t take a month or more 
off for some of the more elegant 
university executive development 
programs. 

e The management development 
program of a small bank must be 
designed to help him improve his 
staff in the routine day-to-day op- 
erations, and not be an addition to 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


DR. ODIORNE is director, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Michigan. He is also professor of in- 
dustrial relations. His experience in- 
cludes teaching at Rutgers, where he 
was assistant registrar at The Ston- 
ier Graduate School of Banking, and 
program directing with the Ameri- 
can Management Association. He has 
held management positions with 
American Can Company and General 
Mills, Inc., and has conducted execu- 
tive development courses for many 
companies, including banks. 


his duties since he’s probably al- 

ready overloaded. 

The result was a twofold program, 
developed by Bill Powers, A.B.A. 
senior deputy manager; George 
Ward, deputy manager; John Pat- 
terson Currie, management consult- 
ant; and the writer, in consultation 
with the executive development com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. Basically the 
program has two major facets: 


(1) A series of seminars, each 
three days long, conducted in nine 
cities for small bank officers, to test 
the idea and the materials and to 
give the faculty a chance to get the 
feel of the problems of the small 
bank executive. 


(2) With the field-testing as ex- 
perience, to move the entire effort 
into an intensive, continuing, full- 
dress, 5-day management develop- 
ment seminar program on the Rut- 
gers University campus. This latter 
program would be a permanent 
and important addition to the total 
educational program of A.B.A. 


(3) It would also serve as a 
proving ground for some materials 
which could be incorporated into 
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the senior year of S.G.S.B. in the 
commercial banking major. 


Hard Work 
and the Case Method 


Hard work has characterized the 
seminars from the first one, which 
was conducted in Cleveland, and 
through all of the others, conducted 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, At- 
lanta, Dallas, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, and Minneapolis. 

Registrants for the seminars were 
mailed two case studies to read in ad- 
vance of arrival. Following a social 
hour for getting acquainted, the par- 
ticipants launched immediately into 
a dinner program, followed by a lec- 
ture on management principles. 

Arranged into study groups of five 
bankers each, the total registrants 
then retired to conference rooms to 
meet under their own leaders and 
wring out of the cases the facts of 
the situations as they were de- 
scribed. These groups, designed to 
“preheat” the class through prepara- 
tion on an intensive basis, assured 
the case leader the following day 
that the level of preparation and as- 
similation of the facts of the cases 
were as high as possible. All of the 
cases had been especially written for 
the seminars and were centered in 
the management of small banks. 


What's in the Cases? 


Most of the cases run from six to 
12 typewritten pages, and cover a 
gamut of situations which the bank 
executive might encounter. 

Take the case of the bank presi- 
dent who invites one of the largest 
depositors to join the board, only to 
find that he has a bear by the tail. 
The new director starts moving in 
real hard on bank management prac- 
tices, wants to throw out the small 
and struggling trust department be- 
cause it isn’t paying off well enough, 
offers to buy up the president’s con- 
trol of the bank, offers to and insists 
on bringing in his own financial ex- 
perts from industry to put things on 
a more profitable basis. The presi- 
dent can’t oust the new director too 
abruptly, because he is a big deposi- 
tor and his company’s. business 
makes a substantial contribution to 
the bank’s business in one form or 
another. 

Turn this case (appropriately doc- 
umented and with more facts) over 
to 50 actual bank presidents and you 
find a whole range of reactions. 


The author lecturing to one of the classes 


Agreement as to procedures isn’t im- 
mediately forthcoming, but in the 
seminar process the members pick 
up a lot of useful insights into han- 
dling ticklish situations. They learn 
the pros and cons of fighting, of run- 
ning away, and of achieving some 
semblance of an ideal solution. 
Usually this is accomplished only 
after all the advocates of all of the 
different viewpoints have aired the 
merits and drawbacks of each possi- 
ble alternative. Their thinking is 
prompted by some skilful assistance 
in clarifying and developing their 
ideas—sometimes to absurd conclu- 
sions—by the case leaders, all pro- 
fessors from business school. 


“| Was More Case-Minded 
When | Got Back’’ 


The point of the whole process 
isn’t to give pat answers to problems, 
but to show the best method of anal- 
yzing actual cases. As one bank pres- 
ident put it in a letter to Bill Powers: 
“T found that I was more case-mind- 
ed when I got back. When I was con- 
fronted with a tough problem I be- 
gan analyzing it with the same rea- 
soning I’d used in the case studies 
we worked over in the seminar. This 
was relatively easy because the cases 
were so typical of many banking 
problems we all are confronted with 
daily.” 

In another case a 50-year-old bank 
president takes a hard look at his 
organization and finds he has three 
key people—a 61-year-old senior vice- 
president with a coronary condition; 
a 40-year-old cashier who apparently 
has run out of ambition and initia- 
tive; and a personable young Yale 


graduate who spends most of his 
time driving his Thunderbird around 
town, but is real good at getting new 
business. The president begins to 
wonder what would happen to the 
bank if he keeled over tomorrow, and 
which of the men should be groomed 
to succeed him. He further wonders 
what he should be doing to develop 
a successor. 

Some of the seminar men grap- 
pled with the facts, decided that the 
most serious problem was one of or- 
ganization planning to permit de- 
velopment of the young man into a 
knowledgeable banker, and that the 
oldster should do most of the train- 
ing. Other men took another tack, 
but in the process saw some similari- 
ties with their own situations and, as 
one banker reported to an instructor: 
“T’ve decided to go back and look at 
my own shop. I’ve got a situation 
somewhat like this, and I didn’t even 
know it.” 


Tying Instructional Lectures 
to the Cases 

Although the case method pro- 
vides the participation in thinking 
through actual examples, the semi- 
nars consisted of more than problem 
solving. Running through the semi- 
nars was a series of short, fast- 
paced, and pointed lectures which 
laid out the basic principles of man- 
agement and administration which 
must be applied to make sound man- 
agerial decisions. 

John P. Currie, management con- 
sultant, drew upon his many years 
of experience with bank executives to 
highlight the major responsibilities 
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(the inescapable responsibilities—as 
he put it) carried by executives who 
must provide sound organization of 
the manpower of a bank. 

George Ward of the A.B.A. staff 
refined this down even further by 
pointing up the many advantages in 
managerial control of having definite 
responsibilities assigned each major 
person on the staff, and how this 
clarification of job responsibility 
helps bring about unity and effective- 
ness in the organization. 

Bill Powers, long a personnel ex- 
pert in banking and elsewhere, made 
the point that motivation of people to 
be productive and creative, “espe- 
cially through generating and main- 
taining a high level of interest by 
everyone,” is vital to the manager. 

Interspersed with other cases are 
lectures on communication in the 
bank (you can’t communicate what 
you want done unless you clarify 
your own intentions first) and on 
appraising the performance of em- 
ployees and officers. (People want to 
know how well they are doing on 
their job in specific terms.) 


A Pattern of Decision Making 
and Problem Solving 
All through the cases there is a 
practical pattern of effective deci- 
sion-making and_ problem-solving 
methods, which is taught mainly by 
example and illustration. Basically 
the pattern is something like this: 
e Getting facts in hand is the 
primary step in managerial problem 


solving and decision making. This 
isn’t as easy as it seems, since many 
people (even bankers) when con- 
fronted with administrative prob- 
lems tend to color facts with their 
own pre-conceptions and value judg- 
ments. 

e Problem identification grows out 
of clarifying facts and arraying them 
in logical order and priority. Some 
problems are more important than 
others, and the case study groups 
often differ in opinion concerning the 
most important problem involved in 
a given situation. 

e Problem solutions are the next 
logical step in the case analysis. This, 
of course, can’t be done unless the 
facts are laid out coldly and objec- 
tively, relationships defined, and an 
accurate description of the situation 
developed. Early in the seminar the 
tendency is to rush too quickly to 
solutions, with the result that either 
wrong problems were solved or no 
clear solution emerged. 

e Action resulting from the solu- 
tion and decision follows and the 
seminar members were pressed gen- 
tly to explain, defend, and expand 
upon their reasoning. In some in- 
stances the suggested action was 
tried out through role playing. 


Role Playing for 
Testing Action 


Role playing is simulated behavior 
(play-acting of a special type) in 
which members of the group act out 
the roles of people in the cases ac- 


A conference group engaged at night in homework for the next day’s class. Left to 
right: Frank C. Cole, president, Citizens National Bank of Leesburg, Fla.; Meader 
W. Harris, Jr., executive vice-president and trust officer, The National Bank of San- 
ford, N. C.; Frank H. Willer, president, Peoples National Bank of North Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Fred L. Nagel, president, Citizens Bank & Trust Company of Paducah, 
Ky.; and William A. Stanton, Jr., vice-president, Bank of Leland, Miss. 
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cording to instructions from the 
group. Take, for example, the case in 
which the group concludes that the 
best solution is to try to talk the 
chairman of the board into building 
a new building. One banker from the 
group is invited to play the role of 
chairman, and another is the presi- 
dent. Under the friendly but critical 
eye of the group they enact the scene 
in which this discussion takes place. 
The group then discusses the merits 
of the presentation, brought to life 
before them. In the light of such 
vividly displayed action they often 
change or amend their suggested ac- 
tion, and work out a better solution. 


The Instructor's 
Important Part 


The role of the instructor here is 
not to tell people what is right or 
wrong about their answers, but to 
help them see the full impact of their 
decisions and recommendations as it 
works into practice. In some cases 
he serves as director to arrange a 
meeting between two hypothetical 
people, played by group members, 
and in their case he directs a confer- 
ence on the facts inthe case. 

Said oné banker: “I was convinced 
that the only answer was to fight 
that other fellow in the case until I 
tried it in a mock meeting with him. 
As I was going through the part I 
could see that I had made a big mis- 
take and it wouldn’t work. Far bet- 
ter to make it here in class than to 
run into the situation in real life and 
learn it the hard way where I could- 
n’t take back the result.” 


A Breakthrough in 
Bank Officer Training 


With more seminars on the docket 
for next fall, new cases will be tried 
and more instructors will be tested. 
Finally, with instructors, cases, lec- 
turers, and materials proved in the 
field by hundreds of bank presidents, 
the A.B.A. will move onto the Rut- 
gers campus with the sessions. The 
formula developed in the test pro- 
grams, cases, role playing combined 
with lectures and hard work, instruc- 
tion in organizing, communicating, 
appraising, and decision-making will 
be the foundation. 

There, the program will run five 
days, and will be open to small bank- 
ers from all over the country. And 
another important contribution to 
banking education will have been 
made by the A.B.A. 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


JOINT DATA 


PROCESSING 


FACILITIES FOR BANKS 


discuss in realistic, down-to- 

earth terms the inherent advan- 
tages and potential problems in- 
volved in establishing a joint data 
processing facility by a group of 
banks. 

A venture of this type should not 
be undertaken without the same kind 
of careful consideration and judg- 
ment that is used in making other 
important business decisions. This 
investigation should consider the 
feasibility of a joint facility in terms 
of economics, operations, the facility 
itself and perhaps most important 
in terms of the psychological prob- 
lems of working together with com- 
petitors. Once the practicability of a 
facility has been established in these 
four general areas, the constituent 
members can make an intelligent de- 
cision as to whether they should pro- 
ceed. 

The reader should not infer from 
the discussion of potential pitfalls 
that all joint facilities are doomed to 
failure. Many efforts will be made 
and some undoubtedly will fail be- 
cause of improper planning or an un- 
willingness, to face the cold, hard 
facts of life. On the other hand, a 
great many more such facilities will 
be properly planned, installed and 
operated. These will be successful, 
and the participants will obtain the 
benefits of electronic data processing 
that just are not economically attain- 
able on an individual basis. 

What areas should be investigated 
when a group of banks considers the 
possibility of using joint facilities 
for data processing activities? What 


Ti purpose of this article is to 


are the criteria to be reviewed? 
There are four general fields to be 
appraised by each bank. 


Operational Feasibility 


First, the banks must consider op- 
erational feasibility. Operational 
feasibility refers to an evaluation of 
volumes that will be generated by 
each bank, the current procedures 
that each bank employs, and sig- 
nificant procedural variations among 
the banks. Operational feasibility in- 
volves the kind of account number- 
ing system each bank will want. It is 
concerned with the individual treat- 
ment of holds, stop payments, and 
other similar activities. It includes a 
review of communication require- 
ments. It is concerned with such mat- 
ters as clearing house arrangements, 
with the kinds of general forms that 
are in use, and with the computation 
of service charges and interest. 

One of the problems is the present 
degree of mechanization in the banks. 
Some may use handposted ledgers, 
others conventional bookkeeping ma- 
chines, still others may have electron- 
ic equipment. All sorts of variations 
are possible and must be considered 
and reconciled. 

These are just some of the myriad 
of operational factors that must be 
considered before the banks can de- 
cide whether a joint data processing 
facility is operationally feasible. 


Facility Feasibility 

The second area to be considered 
is the feasibility of the joint facility 
itself. Among the important factors 
in this area is timing. When do mem- 
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ber banks need the data they want 
and can the machines be scheduled so 
that each member’s requirements are 
satisfied at the proper time? 

Another consideration is protec- 
tion against disclosure. How can the 
participants be sure that their ac- 
counts and other confidential data are 
protected when the facility is dealing 
with many sets of information? 

Next, there is the question of the 
independence of the facility manage- 
ment. Do the facility supervisors 
come from a member bank, or are 
the supervisors thoroughly independ- 
ent of each bank? In the same vein, 
the banks must be satisfied as to the 
quality of personnel. There appears 
to be unanimity of opinion, even at 
this early stage of considering joint 
facilities, that poor quality of facil- 
ity personnel virtually precludes 
success. 

Also to be considered are the pro- 
cedures that must be established in 
the event of machine breakdown. 
This is a very important practical 
problem. 

Finally, consider the division of 
management of the joint facility 
among the member banks. Here, 
again, we begin to see the evolution 
of a rule of thumb. Irrespective of 
the size of the constituent banks and 
the volume of data to be processed, 
each bank should probably have an 
equal voice in management. Further, 
if you decide to investigate joint fa- 
cilities, each participating bank 
should contribute equally to the cost 
of the study and, accordingly, retain 
an equal voice in making the many 
decisions that will have to be made. 
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Economic Feasibility 


The third general area to be re- 
viewed is economic feasibility. In es- 
sence, this requires a comparison of 
each bank’s present cost of data pro- 
cessing with the proposed data pro- 
cessing costs under joint facility. The 
latter cost, of course, includes not 
only each bank’s share of the facility, 
stratified perhaps by volume or in 
some other equitable arrangement, 
but also that portion of each bank’s 
present costs which will remain. No 
bank will completely eliminate its 
proof,. transit, or bookkeeping de- 
partments as a result of participating 
in a joint facility. Some portion of 
work will still have to be done in each 
bank. Therefore, the bank must be 
very careful to ensure that all costs 
are recognized. 

This kind of an appraisal is the 
only way to develop economic feasi- 
bility, and Once again it requires a 
realistic approach. It means review- 
ing the equipment proposal carefully, 
validating it and verifying the pro- 
posed times, processing runs, etc. 
Machine manufacturers are often 
exuberant salesmen, and a mild de- 
gree of skepticism in reviewing a 
proposal is often very useful. 

Another matter related to eco- 
nomic feasibility is the development 
of a schedule of charges by the facil- 
ity. We have observed that the cost 
of investigation should be on a per 
capita basis. At this point, we are 
concerned, however, with distribu- 
ting operating costs to the partici- 
pating banks on an equitable basis. 

On the surface, it would appear as 
though a pro rata charge should be 
levied, but unfortunately many dif- 
ferent kinds of transactions are in- 
volved and constructing a proper 
schedule of charges is not easy. Typ- 
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ically, one member will have a dis- 
proportionately large number of one 
kind of transaction while having rel- 
atively little of another kind. There- 
fore, some fairly workable type of 
cost accounting arrangement has to 
be developed so that facility manage- 
ment can have a proper fee schedule 
to recover operating costs. 

Another cost consideration to be 
borne in mind is the fact that, at the 
outset, each member bank is likely to 
spend more money than it did before 
joining the facility. Start-up costs 
have to be faced, and they can be 
substantial. These costs do not miti- 
gate against considering such a ven- 
ture, but a realistic evaluation re- 
quires that the cost of indoctrination 
and other one-time costs are part of 
the total cost that must be amor- 
tized and cannot be ignored. 


Psychological Feasibility 


We have talked about operational 
feasibility, facility feasibility and 
economic feasibility. There is one 
more area of feasibility which per- 
haps is the most important. The 
questions raised in the first three 
areas can be answered if enough 
care and time are taken. Nothing in 
the mechanics of operating a joint 
facility is “blue sky” or impractical, 
assuming the economics are sound. 
Many of the problems may be dif- 
ficult, but they can be solved. 

Experience has shown that the real 
problem at hand is what we refer to 
as “psychological feasibility.” This 
concept raises the very real question 
of whether the member banks can 
work together and give and take as 
necessary. One cannot possibly write 
a manual in advance dealing with 
every possible situation that may oc- 
cur ina joint facility. Day-to-day 
decisions must be made that may 


appear on the surface to favor one 
member, but which are necessary at 
the time for practical reasons. 

Consider, as an illustration in com- 
mercial banking, the typical problem 
that is evolving in many bank data 
processing facilities concerning the 
status of depositors’ balances. Effec- 
tively, a trial balance or journal is 
prepared each night listing the bal- 
ance in each account as of the close 
of the previous day’s business. This 
trial is available before the bank 
opens in the morning. When a de- 
positor comes iz to cash a check for, 
let us say, $1,000, an amount that may 
be above the teller’s limit for auto- 
matic cashing, the teller refers to the 
balance listing to see whether the 
depositor actually has $1,000 in his 
account. For this listing to be mean- 
ingful, the accounting work has to be 
performed at night and, because of 
typical clearing house schedules, the 
posting run often starts about mid- 
night. 

Now then, let us assume that our 
computer breaks down _ suddenly, 
shortly after the start of the run. It 
is 6 A.M. before it is repaired and 
the member banks open at 8 A.M. 
There just isn’t time to print the 
journals for all four banks which are 
part of this hypothetical facility by 
8 o’clock. Which bank’s work is per- 
formed first? How is such a problem 
settled on the spot? These are ques- 
tions that obviously cannot be an- 
swered in the abstract, but they are 
the kinds of problems that have to 
be solved. 

Further, a joint facility is not the 
kind of venture into which a bank 
should be persuaded to go. The bank 
must want to participate. Many 
problems are involved. Some are ter- 
ribly complicated. Others are small 
in themselves, but can be so bother- 
some as to cause the endeavor to fail. 
This desire to participate should ex- 
ist prior to undertaking a compre- 
hensive appraisal of the desirability 
of such a project. 

Another aspect of psychological 
feasibility is the fact that, at the 
outset, each bank should convert to 
the facility sequentially. Since one 
bank must go first, it may appear to 
the others that the first is getting a 
competitive, as well as an economic, 
advantage. While such need not be 
the case, the participants should rec- 
ognize the need to proceed on this 
basis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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EDP Benefits for Many Banks 
| Tere are basically three advantages that can be gained from the 
use of electronic data processing equipment: (1) Cost reduction; (2) better 
accuracy and better service; (3) an opportunity to improve procedures in 
’ a way that has not been feasible heretofore. 
If these advantages are available in the case of an individual bank, 
, the use of EDP would certainly be justified; but for many banks, such 
justification will not exist. They are not going to be able to afford large 
c scale EDP systems, and for them the concept of joint facilities becomes 
| very attractive indeed. By considering the use of joint facilities, a group. 
of banks can ascertain whether each can derive these advantages at a 
cost substantially less than would be the case if each bank had its own 
installation—_MR. KLION 
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EDP: A Few DO’s and DON’Ts 


NABAC, The Association for Bank Audit, Control and Operation, 
holds each spring a series of regional conventions at which practical 
subjects are discussed by bankers, accountants, and other experts. 
The new field of electronic data processing naturally occupies a prom- 
inent place on the agendas of the 1961 programs, but there is room 
for many others, too. The first meeting was in Atlanta for bank peo- 
ple in the eastern states, and we offer a sampling of the ideas there 


expressed. 


roe to do and things to avoid 
in converting to automation were 
outlined to the NABACers by C. H. 
Stolte, cashier of the Manchester 
Bank of St. Louis. 


First, the Don’ts 


Avoid the false assumption that 
communication among the planning 
staff is perfect. Avoid bowing to ex- 
pediency in method revision to ac- 
commodate isolated instances rather 
than the total systems. Don’t assume 
that your customer will perform as 
you request. Avoid excessive reports 
and journals extraneous to operating 
and audit control requirements. 

Don’t panic! “Walk, don’t run, to 
the nearest employment agency when 
it appears that the roof is caving in.” 


Here Are the Do’s 


Have top management publicize to 
the entire bank family its decision to 
automate the operation. Start to cre- 
ate your present method flow chart 
well in advance of the conversion 
date. Document this chart thorough- 
ly with all the pertinent data. 

Place responsibility for conversion 
on one man and give him authority 
to select his team and working condi- 
tions. Reconcile yourself to the “‘ezar” 
condition. 

The violence of the upheaval of 
working conditions in your shop will 
depend on the status of your present 
method of operation—that is, the de- 
gree of mechanization. 

Train a technical man to learn 
your problems or train a person fa- 
miliar with them to use computing 
equipment. Hire a competent techni- 
cian experienced in the use of the 
machines you select. His ability will 
give the entire staff confidence in its 
ability to attain your goals. For the 
conversion period hire temporary 
help trained to use the new equip- 
ment. This sort of help is usually 
available in service centers. 
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Fix responsibility for the perform- 
ance of every part of the conversion 
and subsequent operation. Document 
this responsibility so that it can be 
publicized to the staff. 

Give the man responsible for con- 
version the time and privacy to ride 


herd on every contro] built in the 
system. One control involves an op- 
tional processing routine in event of 
temporary equipment failure. This 
bypass routine must enable you to 
develop exceptions subject to deci- 
sions where a time limit is involved. 

Evaluate your percentage of media 
qualified for your system to time your 
conversion schedule. Post-qualifica- 
tion operations open a Pandora’s box 
of errors compounded by errors. As- 
sume the full burden of pre-qualifica- 
tion. 

Take advantage of any work sim- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


Chase Manhattan Opens Largest 


Check Processing Center 


Tm world’s largest centralized auto- 
mated check processing center—and the 
first in New York City—is in operation 
at The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The system will eventually comprise 
11 computers and 213 pieces of associat- 
ed equipment capable of handling the 
bank’s volume of more than 300,000,000 
checks a year. When fully operational 
it will process more than 1,000,000 
checks daily from the 105 CM offices. 

George Champion, the bank’s chair- 
man, told reporters at the opening that 
direct savings of some 20% in the cost 
of check handling were anticipated. 
“The shrinkage of operating costs is 
most important in the face of the re- 
lentless competition which is the rule in 
banking today,” he said. 

The system will be in full operation 
in three years. At present three compu- 


George Champi- 
on, right, chair- 
man of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 
New York, and 
Executive Vice- 
president Harold 
F. Moeller in- 
spect the console 
of computer in- 
stalled for check 
processing 


ters are working. By the end of 1963 a 
total of 17 systems will be at work. Ren- 
tals on the equipment will ultimately 
be $2,000,000. 

Built around RCA 501 and 301 com- 
puters, major components include a 
Burroughs proof machine encoder and 
a Burroughs high speed magnetic sorter- 
reader. The system is in the bank’s new 
head office building in downtown Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. Champion restated “the fixed pol- 
icy of The Chase Manhattan Bank that 
no one is going to lose a job here be- 
cause of automation.” Many of the em- 
ployees who do the work the data ma- 
chines are taking over will be assigned 
to other duties in connection with the 
“constantly increasing roster of servic- 
es.” The remainder will be “those who 
voluntarily leave the bank or retire.” 
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Another World Forum on 


Money Policy—Watch It! 


If all our monetary problems haven't been solved, 


it isn’t because of a lack of forums 


U.S. will be a member of the 

Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
—successor to the strictly European 
OEEC, which grew out of the Mar- 
shall Plan for European recovery. 
Initially, OECD is to have as mem- 
bers all the 18 OEEC nations plus 
Canada and the U.S. Japan, which is 
envisioned as a future member of 
OECD, meanwhile will cooperate 
with the latter’s development assist- 
ance activities. Dedicated to maxi- 
mizing economic growth, helping less 
developed countries, and contribut- 
ing to world trade expansion, OECD 
—the U.S. Treasury has explained— 
will provide a “forum” for the shap- 
ing of monetary policy. This will be 
done through intermittent round-ta- 
ble meetings of central bank and 
Treasury operating officials, as dis- 
tinguished from member countries’ 
year-round representatives in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Thus, a 
new institution makes its appearance 
on the monetary scene. 


B Senate action in March, the 


Passed over Lightly 


OECD’s monetary policy role re- 
ceived surprisingly little attention 
in the Senate when the convention 
was before it for ratification. The 
role was pointed out during his tes- 
timony by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon; but the committee called no 
witness from the Federal Reserve or 
elsewhere on this aspect. In the de- 
bate on the Senate floor OECD’s bear- 
ing on monetary policy was not men- 
tioned. 

Obviously, if monetary policy 
among 20 nations is to be coordinat- 
ed, the policies of the individual na- 
tions must be formulated under con- 
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ditions somewhat different from 
those heretofore prevailing. In re- 
cent years we have become well aware 
of the fact that there are times when 
the Fed cannot set into motion a de- 
sired domestic monetary program 
without regard to the external influ- 
ences on interest rates here and on 
capital movements. But we are less 
accustomed to the idea that our do- 
mestic monetary policy may have to 
be modified to meet the needs of oth- 
er countries. This is new. 


A Lesson to Be Learned 


Secretary Dillon’s testimony re- 
ferred to the hot money and gold 
movements of 1960, when tightened 
interest rates in Germany and the 
UK, and the ensuing capital and gold 
outflow from the U.S., “shook confi- 
dence in the dollar.” Mr. Dillon said: 

“The lesson to be learned from all 
this is that in these days of converti- 
ble currencies there must be close co- 
operation and coordination between 
our financial and monetary authori- 
ties and those of the major industri- 
alized countries of Western Europe. 
This is now recognized on all sides. 
The OECD is the forum in which this 
coordination can be worked out and 
through which we can avoid similar 
episodes in the future.” 


“lf We Had a Forum” 


The Secretary described the eco- 
nomic events of 1960, when a reces- 
sion here contrasted with a boom 
across the ocean. The Germans, in 
particular, raised their discount rate 
sharply and the flow of funds from 
the U.S., started by that, frustrated 
the German effort and caused its re- 
versal in December. 

“Now if we had a forum where we 


had been talking together at that 
time, this sort of thing would have 
been discussed. Naturally,” Mr. Dil- 
lon continued, “there would have 
been no binding commitments, no- 
body would have had to obtain per- 
mission of anybody else to act, but 
you, then, at least, would have had 
this opportunity to point out what 
the results of action would be, and 
you could have taken into account the 
international effect, and I think this 
certainly is needed in the future. 
. . . OECD will provide that forum.” 

The Secretary described OECD’s 
economic policy committee as an ed- 
ucational venture, ‘“‘a place for an ex- 
change of information, a continuing 
exchange ... between the _ people 
who are responsible for policy in each 
of these important countries.” All of 
this, then, opens the prospect of mon- 
etary policy being formulated under 
new conditions and in a manner that 
will avoid the hot money problems of 
1960 recurring, he suggested. 


Some Serious Questions 


A number of questions suggest 
themselves. Undoubtedly a serious 
loss of confidence in the dollar on the 
part of Americans as well as foreign- 
ers existed last year. It was intensi- 
fied by the capital and gold outflow 
stemming from the trans-Atlantic 
interest rate differentials, but it be- 
gan as long ago as 1958. In that year 
Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McC. Martin adverted to it in a pub- 
lic address. Certainly, confidence in 
the dollar was weakened during last 
year’s Presidential campaign by 
what sounded like threats to the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s independence. How 
would a forum have avoided that? 

Heretofore the Federal Reserve, in 
executing its monetary policies, has 
rarely called its shots. The announce- 
ment of the change in open market 
technique this February was a de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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..... Arends in Mortgage 


The New 
Housing Laws 


40-Year 


Insured Loans 


The Future Plans 
of Home Builders 


Concentration on 
Low-Priced Housing 


Slow Sales of 
Older Homes 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


Most important of the swift events in the mortgage market are, of course, the 
Administration’s plans for stepping up construction activity through its multi- 
million dollar housing bill. The proposal for insured, 40-year, no-down-payment 
loans of from $9,000 to $15,000 is the most discussed feature. 

Then comes the proposal that 25-year loans of up to $10,000 for home improve- 
ment and rehabilitation be permitted and encouraged. These would, in effect, be 
insured second mortgages earning 6% simple interest, plus some fees and charges 
to be decided on by FHA. Public housing, low income housing, and urban re- 
newal are all to be expanded. 

As this is written, there has been no indication of what Congressional reaction 
will be on all of the provisions of the bill. It is believed that, despite some initial 
opposition, the 40-year loan proposal stands a good chance of being passed and 
of becoming part of the new housing laws. 


Lender reaction to this prospect has been mixed. Those who have been ex- 
tremely active in the FHA and VA fields, while deploring the lack of buyer equity 
which will exist for a long time (the average equity will be only about $600 after 
nine years), feel that such permissive legislation will be used to a degree suffi- 
cient to provide a worthwhile stimulation to home construction. It can definitely 
bring a lower income group into the market for houses in the neighborhood of 
$13,000. 

It has also been pointed out that some of the steps recommended by the Ad- 
ministration might well lead to increased foreclosures, increased vacancies, and 
decreased property values. This is what Roy R. Wenzlick, noted real estate ana- 
lyst, told the New York State Society of Real Estate Appraisers. 


Nevertheless, on the basis of Administration proposals for stimulating home 
building, a number of builders are raising their plans to build new housing 
during 1961. 

The most recent poll conducted by the National Housing Center showed that 
44% of the nation’s home builders expect 1961 to be a somewhat better year 
than 1960. Only 7% anticipate a decline, while about half expect no change. A 
good number of those in the 44% group are active in apartment building. 


In most cases these builders will concentrate more heavily on low-priced hous- 
ing than they did last year. One reason for this is undoubtedly the expectation 
that 40-year mortgages will be available. Another is the prospect, confirmed by 
all current analyses of the housing market, that the home buyers for the next 
seven or eight years will be more concentrated in the younger and older age 
groups, which require fewer rooms; that is, small family units. 

It is not until 1968 or 1969 that a significant increase in the group averaging 
35 years of age (the group whose families and incomes are in the expanding 
stage) can be expected. 


The market for larger homes could be improved if families in this group were 
better able to sell the houses they now own. But used home sales continue weak. 
People who have been forced through business to move to another area are find- 
ing that if they buy a new house they are stuck with payments on two houses or, 
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if they are more conservative and decide to wait until the old one is sold, the 
breadwinner must live apart from his family. Prices are still held at high levels 
but, if such property is not moved after spring is well on its way, we can expect 
some sharp price reductions. 


With such conditions, in the current period of recession, it was to be expected 
that mortgage delinquencies would rise. Consequently, mortgage servicing costs 
have been growing over the past three months. 

These costs vary, but it is generally felt that they run between $18 and $20 per 
account per year. Those estimating them on this basis, operating in areas of 
above average unemployment, find that costs will be somewhat higher this year. 
Mortgage bankers point to this as proof that the cutting of servicing charges is 
an impractical and unprofitable procedure in the long run. 


Foreclosures, too, have been increasing; they were estimated at 2.46 per thou- 
sand in 1960. The current rate is far from alarming but, says the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, it is still rising and is apparently closely related to 
the size of area unemployment. Of interest is the fact that FHA mortgage fore- 
closures occur in the second through the fifth year of a mortgage. 


What are the possibilities for banks in the present mortgage market? At recent 
mortgage meetings, certain investors have pointed out that, while they prefer to 
have the servicing on their mortgages handled by mortgage bankers at present 
because of their generally greater experience, they might be inclined to favor 
banks if they can provide equally good servicing. That’s because the continuity 
of management in banks is more assured and because their investment policies 
are supervised by state, national, and FDIC examiners. 

On the other hand, this very supervision is said to have exerted a restraining 
influence on banks in their mortgage activities because a good number of the 
examiners look with jaundiced eyes upon mortgages as a heavy proportion of 
bank investments. 

Banks can have certain advantages over some other types of lenders in the 
mortgage loan field. For example, they are in a position to provide both con- 
struction loans and permanent loans on properties. And, as has been stated re- 
peatedly in these pages, banks receive many advantages by being in the field. 


Bankers have mentioned how they frequently hear the customer comment, “We 
prefer to do business with the bank that helped us get our home.” That the 
bank may have sold the loans and is merely handling the servicing is not a factor. 
One banker at a recent meeting said that his institution’s active mortgage policy 
helps get company accounts, too, because of the help provided in getting new 
employees housed. 

Those banks considering entering the mortgage loan field should realize that 
the newly established mortgage servicing operation can have an initial profit ad- 
vantage over the long established firm. The loans the new firm is servicing are 
larger because they have just begun to be amortized. The latter tends to have 
lower average mortgages. One banker, long in the business, says he does well to 
average $6,000 per loan. 
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On-the-Job Services 


Reserve City Bankers Report on On-the-Job Services 


HARRY M. BARDT 


The author is executive vice-president of 
the Bank of America; is a member of 
the A.B.A. Administrative Committee 
and Executive Council; and is a past 


ee president of the Association’s Trust 


Division 


N-PLANT banking is rapidly becoming a significant 
| new service. Offered by a number of banks under a 

variety of names—Bank-Where-You-Work, On-the- 
Job Banking Services, Employee Loan and Deposit 
Service—all achieve the one common goal of bringing 
banking to employees in their places of employment, 
without involving company management in the per- 
sonal financial problems of their employees. 

Specifically, the plans were designed to resolve the 
conflict between employees’ working hours and bank- 
ing hours; to preserve the employee’s sense of privacy 
and independence in his financial affairs; and to re- 
lieve management of the burden of making loans to 
employees, salary advances, time off for banking, han- 
dling payrolls by cash to avoid check encashment, and 
other related matters, 

Widespread interest on the part of banks all over 
the country prompted the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers to create a Committee on In-Plant Banking 
last fall, to investigate the trend and analyze the ex- 
perience of the member banks who have inaugurated 
some type of in-plant program. 

As chairman of this committee, I sent out a com- 
prehensive questionnaire to the 165 member banks, of 
which 79% responded. 

More than half of the reporting banks have adopted 
some form of in-plant program. Approximately 53% 
of these banks have less than six months’ experience, 
and only 10 reported more than a year’s experience. 


Practical and worthwhile 


More than half of those with a program reported 
it to be practical and worthwhile, particularly in its 
long-term possibilities. Except for one that was against 
the program, the others said it was too early to tell. 

Among those reporting banks not yet on a program, 
29% stated they were considering one, and only 9% 
said they had considered and rejected the program, 
principally because of no market for it in their area. 

The replies contained many informative responses, 
some of which might have been anticipated, but others 
were quite surprising. For example, the answers to the 
question, “What degree of interest has been displayed 
by plant managers when your plan was presented?” 
indicated that approximately one-third of the employ- 
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ers contacted accepted the plan, and half as many more 
were considering it. 


Factors that appeal most 
Which factors appeal most to plant management? 

Rated first by a large margin was the elimination of 
management’s responsibility of supervising any lend- 
ing, deposit, and check cashing programs. Other points 
in order of their rating were: reduction in employee 
time off, reduction in requests for salary advances, im- 
provement in employer-employee relations, and reduc- 
tion in employer accounting costs. 

Benefits to the employees included the great range 
of banking services opened up to them; counsel when 
needed from experienced bankers; a complete separa- 
tion of the employee’s affairs and problems from his 
company; and others that typically flow from a sound 
and enduring connection with a bank. 


What kinds of businesses are most receptive? 
Reporting banks placed manufacturing plants far in 

the lead, with service industries, retailing, and dis- 

tributing industries following in that order. 


What size plants seem most interested? 

Plants up to 300 employees ranked number one. 
From there on, the larger the plant the smaller the 
success. 


Which of the banking services are most popular with 
employees? 

Loans were far in the lead. The dollar volume of 
business reported indicated that instalment loans to- 
taled nearly five times as much as commercial deposits 
and twice as much as savings deposits. Several of the 
replies indicated that an improvement in deposit ratio 
was highly desirable and required special effort. It is 
evident, however, that there is nothing conclusive 
about these statistics since very few of the reporting 
banks maintained any accurate records of any business 
other than loans. 


Generate deposit accounts 

The survey seems to indicate that more work might 
be done within the framework of in-plant banking, 
aimed at generating more deposit accounts without 
curtailing loans. The reason this has not occurred is 
due primarily to the fact that in most instances the 
sale of a plan is made by a bank officer who is mainly 
interested in loans and who does not generally stress 
other banking services. 

To remedy this situation, it would appear to be 
advisable for the contacting officer to make a special 
point of asking for a deposit relationship; asking 
about a savings account if he is a commercial deposi- 
tor; and generally selling the benefits and practicality 
of the deposit relationship as aggressively as loans. 
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BRANDT 


Motor Driven Coin Counter and Packager 


Fon accurate counting and packaging 0% bagging of caine 


Dial records 
count of coins passing 
through machine. 


Counter can be 
set to count continuously 
or in predetermined 
amounts. 


Flow of coins begins 
with slight pressure on 
packaging tube or 
trip lever. 


The Model CHM Brandt Coin Counter and 
Packager is a high speed, motor driven machine 
which counts all coins from pennies to silver dol- 
lars, inclusive, and deposits them into bags or 
paper coin wrappers. Like all Brandt products it 
is designed and built to assure long life and ab- 
solute accuracy. 


A hand operated model is also available. 


A Brandt Coin Counter and Packager is a very 


Crimper 
seals coin wrappers 
firmly. 


Moveable stand with 
storage space, 


profitable investment in service — it saves time 
— it eliminates errors—it pays for itself quickly. 


Other Brandt products include electrically and 
manually operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers; 
also Coin Sorters and Counters and coin wrap- 
pers and bill straps. 


A Brandt representative will be glad to give you 
complete information regarding any of our prod- 
ucts or, if you prefer, we shall write you, giving 
full particulars. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER co. 


watertown, Established 1890 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


“FIXED EXCHANGE RATES are no longer guaran- 
teed,” says German Finance Minister Etzel, supported 
by Erhard. A Frankfurt newspaper explains: Automatic 
international gold standard hasn't been restored, nor 
flexible exchange rates adopted. Hence “an element of 
insecurity has been introduced in monetary policy.” 


CONVERTING IMF into a world central bank is so per- 
sistently urged by Belgian-American professor Triffin 
that many governments, including U.S., are studying 
how to expand use of the Fund. Some would have it off- 
set “hot money” flows; Kennedy and Macmillan take this 
view and will seek IMF’s further strengthening. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO OECD'S Economic Policy Com- 
mittee in April included Martin, Roosa, Heller, and aides. 
OECD, Dillon has said, will seek to coordinate monetary 
policies. Martin visited other central banks and Bank for 
International Settlements. 


ADVISER TO THE F.R. BOARD, Ralph A. Young, now 
also heads its International Finance Division. 


EXIMBANK, UNDER KENNEDY’S DIRECTIVE, has 
made a complete about-face on certain loan and guaranty 
policies. Now will insure soft goods exports against com- 
mercial risks; and will lend to government oil monopo- 
lies. Senate bill recently “admonished” the EIB. 


GOLD WORRIES WILL WORSEN and dollar confidence 
weaken by year-end, Wall Street Journal reports Ken- 
nedy men as thinking. Says foreign bankers call Ken- 
nedy’s talk pleasing, but his actions feed inflation. 


EUROPE’S BOOM. In 1960 industrial output increased 
in Belgium 6%, France 10%, West Germany 11%, Italy 
154%%, Luxembourg 10%, Netherlands 13%. Common 
Market's transition period may be cut from 12 to 8 years. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK (IADB) 
bonds, when issued, will be eligible in New York and 
Massachusetts. Approval now being sought in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, and others later. 


IADB GRINDS OUT LOANS geographically. From 
February 3 to April 3 it granted Peru $3.9-million; 
Bolivia $10-million; Paraguay $3-million; Brazil $4.7- 
million; and Nicaragua $2-million. Others were an- 
nounced at the bank’s Rio meeting in April. The test is 
what use IADB can make of its non-dollar capital outside 
Latin America. 


$8.4-MILLION UGANDA LOAN from the World Bank 
for power has participation of nine American banks 
and five others. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY, compiled by 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, shows these contrasts (1953 
= 100): 
1950 1959 1950 1959 
Argentina 22 ‘ 65 
Bolivia ....... 333 3 5 12 
Brazil 31 66 
91 United Kingdom 123 83 
10 United States . 111 92 
62 Uruguay 139 41 
78 West Germany. 107 8&9 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION. In 
October Eugene Black, World Bank president, will also 
become IFC’s president. Martin L. Rosen will become 
IFC's executive vice-president on June 1. 


ERLE COCKE, JR., airline official, becomes U.S. al- 
ternate executive director on World Bank soon. 


DRAMATIC WORLD POPULATION TREND, due to 
modern medicine and no birth control, is illustrated by 
Algeria. Population Reference Bureau predicts Algeria’s 
11,000,000 will be 22,000,000 by 1980. Preponderantly 
Moslems. 


COMMODITY SUPPORT AGREEMENTS. Latins and 
others long have sought U.S. stabilization of world 
prices: sugar, cotton, wool, copper, lead, zinc, etc. Now 
U.S. agrees to “consider.” 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ABROAD are listed in 
new pamphlet by CCUS, Washington, 6, D.C. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SECURITIES may be listed on the 
American Stock Exchange, its president, E. T. McCor- 
mick, indicated in Johannesburg. 


JAPANESE IN IRELAND. Big Japanese sewing ma- 
chine firm has a new plant in Dublin to serve Europe. 
Another, Sony Corp., makes radios, TVs, and electronics 
at the Shannon Airport industrial zone. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT NOW SEEKS sterling, 
francs, lire, etc. by promoting foreign travel here. A 
similar proposal 30 years ago foundered on the De- 
partment’s opposition. 


FINLAND MOVES parallel with EFTA. Will get the 
benefit of the European Free Trade Area’s duty reduc- 
tions, but she won’t become an eighth member. 


TOM B. COUGHRAN, Bank of America International, 
is on EIB committee working with banks and others 
on procedures for short-term export credit guaranties. 


CANADA-U.S. COMMON MARKET is proposed by Neil 
McElroy, ex-Secretary of Defense. 
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NEW DIEBOLD DIRECTION CONTROLLED WINDOW SERVES 
SMALL CARS, TALL CARS, ALL. CARS i 


Today’s drive-in banking customer may be driving anything from a knee-high 


sports car to a tree-high truck. But with this new window, it couldn't matter 
less! It features a deal drawer that moves up and down as well as in and out, 
makes drive-in banking convenient for small cars, tall cars, all cars . . . does 


so electrically at the touch of a button! 


INCORPORATED Designed and engineered in a tradition of quality, this new direction controlled 


window brings a new concept of convenience and service to your drive-in 
banking. Get complete details now! The coupon below will bring them to you. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated — Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


HERRING HALL MARVIN Please send complete details on new Direction Controlled Drive-in 


SAFE COMPANY 


A Division of Diebold, incorporated 
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Your man at 


MANUFACTURING 


RETAILING 


AVIATION 


COMMODITIES 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


the Irving takes your point of view 


Pinpoint the areas of interest that mean profit- 
able business to you—and you'll find a man at 
the Irving ready to assist you. His flexibility 
and experience in visualizing your needs can 
lead to expanded business opportunities for 
you and your customers. 

To aid you further, he can draw upon the re- 
sources of Irving men familiar with operations 
in many fields—Manufacturing, Public Utili- 
ties, Retailing, the European Common Market, 
Aviation or Commodities—just to name a few. 

And in addition to the usual banking serv- 


ices, your Man at the Irving very often can help 
you develop new business contacts, advise you 
in advance about businesses to be established 
in a region, or introduce you to the man who 
makes the decisions in a national organization 
—all with your best interests in mind. 


Constantly traveling throughout the country, 
Irving representatives are ready to work with 
you. When questions arise, your Man at the 
Irving can be reached quickly and easily on his 
own direct dial phone. Look upon him as a 
member of your own staff and consult him freely. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $150,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 5 N.Y. Total Assets over $1,750,000,000 


GEORGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board 


E, PETERSEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Customer Interviews 
Disclose ‘‘Attitudes’’ 


ROUP interviews with customers 
Be selected from 10 categories gave 
the Beatrice (Neb.) National Bank 
a cross-section of “attitudes” that 
enabled it to draft an improved ad- 
vertising program. 

The survey was conducted by a 
member of the bank’s advertising 
firm. Persons to be interviewed were 
chosen by the agency at random from 


these groups: farmers, housewives, 
senior citizens, split accounts, indus- 
trial employees, retailers, business 
women, professional people, junior 
executives and independent contrac- 
tors. From each 36, names were 
picked and then 15 persons were in- 
vited to attend an informal discussion 
meeting in the bank’s community 
room. 

Each group was welcomed by a 
bank officer who then turned the 
meeting over to the agency represen- 


The ideas section of the Bulletin is by 
JOHN L. COOLEY. 


tative, and withdrew. Subjects cov- 
ered in the interviews included hours 
of service, physical layout of the 
bank, services, atmosphere, credit 
policies, counselings, promotion, and 
education. Refreshments were served 
by local church organizations. 

W. W. Cook, president of the bank, 


Bank Opens ‘‘New Car Library” 


Here's a business developer that appeals to this 
department. You may like it, too. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) National Bank has a 
“New Car Library” in the lobby. Purpose: to stimu- 
late public interest in new car purchasing. 

The attractive booth (see cut) was installed late 
last winter after auto dealers had assured the bank 
they would supply promotional material about their 
wares. Scale models of many new cars were provid- 
ed, too, for display on the counter. Opening of the 
library was announced in 75-inch ads in the papers, 
on the bank’s weekly TV show, and in radio spots. 

An employee of the bank is librarian—a person 
with five years’ experience in the auto loan depart- 
ment and qualified to answers questions about the 
cars. However, she gives no information on prices 
or financing. Inquirers are referred to a loan officer. 

Summarizing the advantages of the idea, the bank 
says: 

“Stimulation of new car sales will stimulate the 
auto dealers’ business, bank financing, and the gen- 
eral economy. 

“The bank’s central, downtown location makes it 
a convenient one-stop source for the public to select 
material on any make of car. 

“Most of the new car literature distributed will 
end up in the home where other members of the 
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family see it, discuss it, and participate in the fami- 
ly decision.” 

The booth will be open during the spring and 
summer, and will be specially emphasized when 
1962 models are introduced. Dupont Advertising, 
Inc., Charleston, is the bank’s agency. 
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says the final report indicated a 
strongly favorable over-all image of 
the Beatrice National in the public 
mind. Also, numerous constructive 
suggestions for improvements in op- 
erations and advertising were re- 
ceived. 

Results suggested that the bank’s 
role as problem solver, counselor 
and friend should be consistently 
stressed in all promotion media, rath- 
er than its enlarged services or mod- 
ern equipment. Promotion and ad- 
vertising, the majority felt, should be 
directed primarily toward obtaining 
new customers and toward bank 
participation in community develop- 
ment. 

“We also learned,” says Mr. Cook, 
“that there is a great need for con- 
stant educational material, in direct 
mail as well as through talks before 
various groups, to explain the bank’s 
methods and its reasons for using 
them. We are more than satisfied 
with this personal interview method.” 


More About Those 
98-Cent Dollars 


E reported last month in a pic- 
ture and caption that Santa 
Monica (Cal.) Bank sold 10,250 silver 


dollars at 98 cents each as its con- 
tribution to the local Dollar Day do- 
ings. More information about this 
popular promotion has arrived from 
Assistant Vice-president J. W. 
Schooler, and we relay it to you. 

The bank also offered two other 
items—book banks and safe deposit 
boxes—but of course the cartwheels 
got the publicity. However, sales of 
the banks exceeded the total for the 
previous three months and there was 
“more than a normal interest” in the 
box offer at a special annual rate. 

The bank’s Dollar Day advertising 
was in much the same vein as the 
retailers’ in the special section of 
the local newspaper. 

“The event,” reports Mr. Schooler, 
“ran the entire gamut of human 
emotions: the curious and the skep- 
tical who timidly approached the tell- 
er windows offering the sale dollars, 
old customers who took the profit 
and enjoyed a cup of coffee on their 
bank. Many strangers came in, and I 
feel we gained some potential new 
accounts.” 

One TV network shot a short dur- 
ing the sale. When the story appeared 
in the East the bank had several tele- 
phone calls from people interested in 
buying the dollars for charitable 


FNCB of NY Has New Uptown Home 


with “Story of Banking” Exhibit 


aor National’ City Bank of New 
York helped introduce its new uptown 
headquarters—a 41-story building at 
399 Park Avenue—with an attractive 
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brochure describing the building in 
which administrative and operating 
groups formerly scattered around the 
city are now brought together. 

FNCB occupies all the space in this 
recent addition to the city’s midtown 
skyline. The new home was “designed 
as a modern banking center equipped 
to meet the complex demands of 20th 
Century finance.” 

A point of interest on the ground 
floor is the exhibition hall, covering 
3,880 square feet and housing a perma- 
nent exhibition, “The Story of Bank- 
ing.” Thirteen major exhibits, animated 
at the touch of a button, dramatize 
banking’s service to industry, govern- 
ment, world trade, and the individual. 

More than half of the floors are as- 
signed to Operations. Features include 
communications centers where messages 
are received from the city, country, and 
world, and a closed circuit TV linking 
399 Park and the downtown headquar- 
ters at 55 Wall Street. 

Space has been set aside to house 
new computers and other electronic 
equipment. Large areas are used by the 
staff for dining, relaxation, and recrea- 
tion. There’s even a little theater. 


A Friend in Need .. . 


A NOTE from the First National 
Bank of Skokie, IIl., says that its 
staff people, “often called on to 
play the role of ‘lifesaver’ in finan- 
cial matters,” have also “been in- 
strumental in saving lives,” largely 


through use of a portable oxygen 
kit maintained by the bank. 

The kit, reports the First, is 
“employed in emergencies involving 
anyone in or around the bank” and 
has been used more than 10 times 
since it was purchased five years 


ago. 


programs and personal profit. Press 
coverage included not only American 
and Canadian papers but “The Stars 
and Stripes” in Europe. 


Bank Says “Thanks” 
with TV Show 


N audience of 4,500 watched a TV 
A entertainment program being 
taped for later showing as an expres- 
sion of thanks by La Salle National 
Bank of Chicago to its customers 
“for making,” as President Harold 
Meidell put it, “1960 one of the great- 
est years in the history of the bank.” 

Customers obtained free tickets to 
the show—vaudeville style—held on 
a Saturday afternoon. 


Area Growth Factors 
Shown in Display 


DESSA, Tex., is in the center of the 
Permian Basin, a_ geological 
area 800 miles long and 300 miles 
wide. Oil was discovered there in 
1926, and the town has grown from 
a prairie community in the early 30s 
to a city of 1960. 

Calling attention to events that 
have contributed to the expansion, 
the National Bank of Odessa made a 
lobby display of documents, maps, 
and pictures recording Odessa’s 
growth from the 1880s. The Permian 
Basin Historical Society helped. 

The three-sided exhibition panel 
proved to be a good attention-getter 
—in fact, viewers trampled shrub- 
bery as they tried to get a closer look 
after hours. This interest suggested 
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3 Outdoor Ad Awards Go to Banks 


ry\HREE banks won awards in the 
Doth annual Local Outdoor Adver- 
tising Contest for 1960, sponsored 
by the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. The competi- 
tion drew a record number of entries, 
370, from cities throughout the coun- 
try. They were grouped in 12 divi- 
sions: six covering campaign case 
histories and six covering individual 
outdoor advertisements. 


SECOND AWARD, embellished painted bulletin campaigns, CITY NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO., Columbus O. (John Fisher). Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, Inc. (George Dyer, Ned T. Moore); Columbus Outdoor Advertising Co. 


“a A framed certificate is given to The “Good Neighbor Banking” theme was aimed at attracting new business by em- 
the winning advertiser, agency, out- phasizing how pleasant and easy it is to do business at any of the seven offices. All 
| door operating company, and per- media coordinated through use of same art motif, slogan, and copy treatment 
sons credited with creating cam- 
| paign plan, copy, layout, and fin- 
i ished art. Presentations are made at 
local ceremonies. Join tac 
| Here are the bank-winning entries. Civisienas 
Vv Savings Club 
1g 
al 
Id 


THIRD AWARD, 24-sheet poster de- 
signs, markets of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population. Tie between CITIZENS 
STATE BANK, Houston, Tex., Ritchie 
Advertising Agency (David G. Ritchie, 
Joseph Slovacek), and BANK OF THE 
SOUTHWEST, Houston, Aylin Advertis- 
ing Agency (Robert N. Aylin, Roger i 


PERSONAL 
n | SERVICE 


Ry CITIZENS STATE 
BANK 


Helm, Jim Moorefield). Houston Poster 
Advertising Co. handled both campaigns 
e 
1] 
‘ that the panel be made a permanent the best time to promote Christmas carefree ever’”—provided, of course, 
" part of the lobby to feature subjects savings is at the beginning of March that you’d saved for it. 
s of interest to the community—and when people are beginning to recover 
that’s being done. from the effects last year s shopping Bank Offers Money 

t Exhibits of work by local artists spree had upon their pocketbooks, : 
; and of Americana owned by old resi- and are therefore more receptive to Management Aids 
‘ dents are among the plans. the idea of saving for next Decem- 
ber.” FIVE-PART “money management 
: ° He enclosed a couple of ads. One library” is being offered to the 
Promotes Christmas showed a savings passbook under a_ public by Bankers Trust Company of 

Savings in March Christmas tree, tagged “Open this New York at its 47 offices. 
1 one first.” Copy said “Opening day The practical, pocket-size booklets 
; ROM Munro Brown, manager of for Christmas presents for Christ- are titled “Think Before You Bor- 

Bank of Montreal’s advertising mas 1961 is right now!” The other row,” “Budget-Minder,” “Let’s Talk 
department, comes this observation: pointed out that the coming Christ- About Savings,” “Maybe You Need a 
1 “It has always seemed to us that mas could be “the happiest, most Checking Account,” and “Budgeting 
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EMEMBER, THIS is a family affair, to 
be talked out frankly and com- 
pletely, Tackle it together. What 
do you really want out of your in- 
come? What are the goals? Savings? 
Vacation moncy? A bigger allow- 
ance for food? For recreation? 

Vhatever they may be, working 
toward them will involve a readjustment. 


Ii you're going somewhere, it usually 
makes good sense to have a map, a plan 
that shows you how to get there. Think of 
where you'd like to be, financially speaking, 
next month ...a year from now. All you 
need is a simple budget—the simpler the 
better ~ to take you there intelligently, 
smoothly and efficiently, And along the 
way, i help you get your money's worth 
for every dollar you spend. 


From Bankers Trust’s “Budgeting With- 
out Problems” 


Without Problems.” In general, they 
describe simple ways for people to 
handle personal finances. Some of the 
pitfalls in money planning are pin- 
pointed with practical problems and 
situations. Solutions from proven 
plans are offered. The style is easy, 
conversational. 

Prepared under the editorial su- 
pervision of Alexander B. Adams, 
vice-president in Bankers’ public re- 
lations department, the series has 
been mentioned in the bank’s adver- 
tising and is in steady demand. 


Ads Present Bank’s 
Officer Specialists 


ENTRAL National Bank of Cleve- 
land had a newspaper and radio 
ad series showing how the business- 


The Personal Touch 


As we have previously noted, a person 
who’s handy with a pencil and who likes 
to write is useful around a bank, espe- 
cially a “country” bank. 

A fellow who has those qualifications 
is Ralph Anderson, assistant cashier of 
The Roberts County National Bank, 
Sisseton, S.D. Over the past six years 
he has written a chatty, newsy adver- 
tising column for his bank in the weekly 
paper. 

The idea, of course, is familiar; nu- 
merous banks use it. Nevertheless, it’s 
always fresh because everybody writes 
a different sort of column and some 
highly readable copy is turned out. 

Adman Anderson calls his production 
“Bank Notes.” Into it go adages, anec- 
dotes, incidents, homely philosophy, edi- 
torials, stories about bank services, and 
a smattering of soft-sell salesmanship. 
Sometimes there’s not a single plug for 
the bank—not even a mention of the 
banking business. 

Each edition carries the Anderson by- 
line, and at the bottom of the insertion 
is the name of a depositor, drawn by 
lot. The lucky person gets a dollar. 

We're told that the column has “tre- 
mendous readership.” It occupies a re- 
served space on the editorial page. 

Mr. Anderson recommends that other 
banks try this type of advertising. He 
notes that everything depends, natural- 
ly, on whether someone around the shop 
has the facile pencil and the flair for 
writing we mentioned at the beginning. 


man can be helped by bank officers 
who are specialists. The bankers con- 


Making Advertising Pay 


REALITY IN ADVERTISING. By Rosser Reeves. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. 154 


pp. $3.95. 


Hux from the chairman of the board of Ted Bates & Company, is the 
essence of two decades of experience in making advertising pay. Suc- 
cinctly written, yet with a charm that makes one want to read the book 
through without stopping; every page contains factual evidence that 
proves new theories or shatters some long-standing advertising myths. 

Mr. Reeves cites the criteria that make an ad sell, states the truth 
about motivational research, and explains why one company succeeds while 
another fails. He says “all the many principles set forth in this book can 
be applied to almost any type of product. They are above product, actually, 
and will work equally well for insurance companies, institutional cam- 
paigns, banks, ethical drugs, hard goods, soft goods, or gasolines.” 

This is a book for every banker and businessman who wants his ad- 


vertising to produce results. 


G. Epwin HEMING 


Manager, Advertising Department, 


American Bankers Association 


BANK NOTES 


By 
RALPH 
ANDERSOD 


The best executive is the one who has sense 
enough to pick some good men to de what he 
wants done, and self-restraint enough to keep 
from meddling while they do it. 


Two police poking through ruins of the burned 

. Frederic Hotel in St. Paul found a frozen envelope 
that contained $350 in cash, The money belonged to 

y all her belongings when 


“From now on Pm going to keep my money in 
the bank,” she told officers Rebert Facent and Russell 
Bovee, 

MORAL: Keep your extra cash in a bank savings 
account, where you can draw interest on it, and where 
it will be safe. Other valuables should be placed in a 
bank safe deposit box. 

if at first you do succeed—try something 
harder. 
* * 


The old brick house five miles West of Peever, 
now occupied by the Felix Renville family, was built 
by the government in 1870 as an Indian school, This 
was the first schon! built on the reservation and also 
doubled as a church on Sundays. Sampson Renville, 
who passed away last week and was a son of the 
noted chief, Gabriel Renville, was baptized here as 
an infant by Reverend Ashley, early Episcopalian 
missionary. 

* * * 


You can’t sit on the lid of progress. If you 
do you will be blown to pieces. : 


At the bottom of each ad is the bank’s 

name and this sentence: “Our aim—to 

unite men, money and material for a 
better community” 


cerned were introduced individually, 
with photos. 

Newspaper insertions highlighted 
the division heads and later the key 
officers in each section. Copy ex- 
plained the areas of operation and 
how the bankers’ knowledge could 
benefit customers. The ads were one 
column by 8 inches and ran five 
times weekly, alternating between 
the two Cleveland dailies. Radio com- 
mercials ran twice a week. Fuller, 
Smith & Ross, Inc., was the agency. 


BRIEFS 


RESEARCH. Western Pennsylva- 
nia National Bank, Pittsburgh, has 
formed a business research unit 
which has charge of gathering and 
analyzing data on sites for new of- 
fices, defining primary service areas 
of the bank and its competitors, 
and reporting significant changes 
in the economy which may affect 
the bank’s growth. 
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Bank of Georgia Seals 


Time Capsule at Opening 


of 31-Story Skyscraper 


Openine day ceremonies at The Bank 
of Georgia’s 50th anniversary 31-story 
new building in Atlanta included the 
sealing of a time capsule in a lobby 
column. 

Contents of the container include let- 
ters from government and business lead- 
ers and from Joseph Earle Birnie, presi- 
dent of the bank. The communications 
are addressed to the writers’ successors 
in 2011, the bank’s centennial year. 

The new building, described as the 
tallest south of Baltimore and the tall- 
est reinforced concrete edifice in the 
U.S.A., was opened with a program in 
which Governor William B. Hartsfield of 
Georgia was among the participants. 
Mrs. Birnie cut the ribbon. 


A week of fes- 
tivities marked 
the opening of 
The Bank of 
Georgia’s new 
home the 
Five Points sec- 
tion of Atlanta 


Another feature was the unveiling of 
The Eternal Flame of the South, a sta- 
bile in stained glass, on the main bank- 
ing floor. In the evening there were fire- 
works from the roof, which is topped by 
a beacon lighted on January 19, Robert 
E. Lee’s birthday. 

An extensive open house program in- 
cluding tours and displays, preceded the 
formal opening. 


INTRODUCING . . The City 
National Bank of Council Bluffs 
published a brochure to report pro- 
motions and elections effective early 
this year. Titled “An Announcement 
of Interest to Our Friends,” the 
well-printed booklet informal pho- 
tos and brief biographies of new 
officers and directors. 


CHECK SAFEGUARDS. A new 
10-minute color-sound  filmstrip, 
done in cartoon technique, covers 
the basic safeguards to be taken in 
check-cashing by merchants and 
service companies. Producer is Har- 
ris-Tuchman Productions, Inc, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 
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BUSINESS BUILDER. ‘Family 
Guide to Banking,” a 12-page sup- 
plement to the local newspaper, was 
distributed by Union National Bank 
& Trust Company, Mount Holly, 
N.J., to acquaint Burlington County 
families with the banking services 


available in their own community. 
Functions of modern banking were 
explained in_ illustrated stories. 
President Clifford R. Powel reports 
that the 24,000 copies brought in “a 
substantial amount of new busi- 
ness.” 


BANK DISPLAYS MUST SELL IDEAS 


THE National Association of Display Industries has relayed to BANKING 
the results of an informal survey of successful bank lobby and window 
displays, especially those that promote services. We report the first case 
history herewith; others will be covered in coming issues. 

Noting that many banks include this method in their promotion pro- 
grams, Gabriel M. Valenti, executive director of NADI, asserts: “Displays, 
which have done so much to set and maintain retail store personality, and 
to attract and persuade at the point-of-sale, can do an equivalent job for 
banks with point-of-depositor persuasion to use bank services.” 


Creatine bank windows is a special 
branch of the exhibit builder’s art, 
says Edward Lamprich, display man- 
ager of First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 

“Bank window and_ displays,” 
he points out, “differ greatly from 
most other types of merchandising 
displays because banks, generally 
speaking, have only services for sale. 

“This means that abstract ideas 
which are usually secondary in dis- 
plays designed to sell consumer goods 
must be dominant in bank displays. 
Thus each window must be designed 
around some central subject as 
thrift, travel, safety, conveniences, or 
prestige, and all of the elements in 
the window must point up this 
single theme. 

“For this reason great importance 
is attached to the relative weight and 
to each element in the bank display. 
Like a good newspaper advertisement, 
an ideal window must attain such 
balance that the main theme is im- 


mediately apparent at one glance.” 

First National’s. recent bank-by- 
mail window which won the Display 
World contest in 1960, for example, 
contains three principal elements: a 
realistic mail box, a giant bank-by- 
mail envelope and cutout cartoon 
figures on an endless belt moving to- 
ward the mail box with bank-by-mail 
deposits. 

The total effect was to stress the 
ease and convenience of banking by 
mail. And, of course, the cartoon 
folks are depicted as being relaxed 
and happy about the whole thing! 

The bank-by-mail story is of in- 
creasing importance to banks of all 
sizes in these times of urban decen- 
tralization and traffic congestion. 
Displays of this type help increase 
the volume of deposits received by 
mail and reduce bank lobby trafli-. 

This results in greater deposit vcl- 
ume and helps banks retain custcm- 
ers they might not otherwise be able 
to keep on their books. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST.LOUIS 


This is the prize-winning display mentioned in the article. Its three principal ele- 
ments are the envelope, the mail box and the cartoon characters moving toward it 
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A Message from Charles... 


Here’s a progress report on a productive $500,000 


investment in young people which demonstrates 


that aid to education is money well spent. 


ANK OF AMERICA recently re- 
B ceived a message from Charles 
Philip Gillet. 

“T have completed my freshman 
year at Stanford University,” he 
wrote. “I made the dean’s list and 
was selected to be in the first group 
enrolled in Stanford-in-Florence, 
Italy. I plan to major in international 
relations for U.S. foreign service; I 
have a great amount of faith in Dr. 
Frank Buchman’s ‘Moral Rearma- 
ment’ and would like to help apply 
it in Asia.” 

Charles is a former $1,000 award 
winner of Bank of America’s 
Achievement Awards Program con- 
ducted annually for California high 
school seniors. He had been an out- 
standing student at Sequoia Union 
High School in Redwood City. As in 
the case of all participants, he was 
judged not alone for scholarship, but 
also for other qualities well demon- 
strated by participation in school 
and community activities. 


This Year’s Program 

To indicate the scope of Achieve- 
ment Awards, this year the program 
will distribute 504 cash awards total- 
ing $69,000, plus 1,650 trophies and 
5,100 certificates. The 24 first-place 
winners in four fields of study will 


receive $1,000 each; and 480 run- 
ners-up will divide lesser amounts 
ranging from $500 to $25. The bank 
will invite approximately 300 civic 
leaders to be judges and more than 
60 prominent educators to serve as 
chairmen. About 700 schools with a 
10th, 11th, and 12th grade enrolment 
of almost 600,000 will participate. 
The message from Charles ap- 
peared on a special form which is 
sent to finalists of the program the 
year following their participaticn 
and at 5-year intervals thereafter. 
His communication has many coun- 
terparts: a neatly typed letter from 
a first-year man at Harvard Law 
School; a young housewife’s com- 
pleted questionnaire with special no- 
tations in the margins; a note from 
the father of a serviceman; a post- 
card from an American studying in 
Stuttgart; a serious treatise from a 
youthful missionary in China—in 
all, about 600 individual reports on 
the current activities of past finalists. 
Since 1950 Bank of America has 
invested half a million dollars in 
youngsters like Charles. If it pleases 
them, top winners are free to invest 
their $1,000 in hi-fi records, party 
dresses, or jalopy parts. Instead, 
nearly all cash winners have applied 
their money to expenses related to 


Bank of America 
President S. Clark 
Beise congratu- 
lates 1955’s 
$1,000 winners 
in Achievement 
Awards’ four ma- 
jor fields of 
study: (from 
left) Barbara 
Herrmann, liberal 
arts; Stephen 
Breyer, science 
and mathematics; 
Joan Drechsler, 
vocational arts; 
Stephen Cook, 
fine arts 


At a 1959 Bank of America Achievement 
Awards final selection event in San 
Francisco, California high school senior 
Charles Gillet, left, receives the $1,000 
top award in liberal arts and an enthusi- 
astic handshake from the bank’s execu- 
tive vice-president, Frank M. Dana 


going to college; and in many cases, 
according to the students, these 
awards have been the deciding fac- 
tor in making college possible. 


Their Educations Continue 


Information gleaned from corre- 
spondence with students shows that 
finalists of the program are pursuing 
careers consistent with the initiative 
and promise that won them earlier 
recognition. In furthering their edu- 
cations at the college level, they have 
continued to be successful scholasti- 
cally. Many are emerging from in- 
stitutions of learning with excep- 
tional qualifications in law, engi- 
neering, medicine, and other ad- 
vanced fields. Slightly more than 
77% of the 1950-1955 finalists inter- 
viewed have graduated from college, 
and 74% of those participating since 
1956 are attending college or have 
been reported as graduates. 

Since the program began, every 
male Achievement Awards finalist 
contacted has experienced some col- 
lege training, and only 23 girls re- 
port inability to continue their edu- 
cation after secondary school, usually 
because of marriage. 

Although most of these scholars 
received their advanced training in 
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LAWRENCE D. PRITCHARD 


Vice-president and secre- 


tary, Bank of America, NT & SA 


California, their list of alma maters 
includes Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia, M.I.T., Cornell, University 
of Chicago, and many other well- 
known educational institutions lo- 
cated in all parts of the country. 
Annapolis, West Point, and the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado are also 
represented. 

The scholastic standings of these 
young people while at college seldom 
drop to average levels. Out of 530 
with any college training, including 
those who elected to drop out, more 
than half have been honor students. 
Nearly the same percentage, includ- 
ing two Rhodes scholars, have re- 
ceived additional financial assistance 
through scholarships to continue un- 
dergraduate or graduate studies. 


The Girls’ Record 


It is interesting to note that the 
distaff side matches or exceeds male 
accomplishments in many areas both 
as Achievement Awards participants 
and as college undergraduates. Al- 
though boys have received the ma- 
jority of top awards, more girls than 
boys make up the total of the bank’s 
finalists for the first 10 years of the 
Achievement Awards Program. At 
the college level, girls equal the per- 
formance of males on the basis of 
scholastic attainments and _ school 
activities reported. Fewer girls have 
graduated principally because many 
of them switch from college careers 
to careers as wives and mothers. 

Particularly noteworthy the 
fact that 18 young women state they 
changed from coed to working girl in 
order to meet living expenses while 
their husbands were seeking medical 
or other professional degrees. 

Their college records show a con- 
tinuation of the busy extracurricular 
schedules that characterized all these 
students while in high school. As a 
Stanford freshman, Charles Gillet 
was a member of two fraternities, 
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business manager for a school or- 
ganization, and a member of the 
tennis team. Since then he has 
been busy exploring Italy, Austria, 
France, Denmark, Yugoslavia, and 
Sweden; assisting with other stu- 
dents in the work of an Italian or- 
phanage; and broadening his know]l- 
edge of European languages. Others 
list varied endeavors among the spe- 
cial activities of their day-to-day 
schedules. 

Many of the students, although 
ranking high scholastically, reported 
having either on-campus or off- 
campus jobs to help defray expenses. 

Athletics, while representing per- 
haps the least conspicuous outside- 
activities category, is not without its 
highlights. This category includes a 
first-string Navy lineman and sev- 
eral ’varsity basketball players and 
swimmers, one an Olympics competi- 
tor in swimming events held in Aus- 
tralia in 1956. 


Doctors, Lawyers, Clergymen . . . 


The  post-schooling accomplish- 
ment of 600 of these young people 
also satisfies all reasonable expecta- 
tions. Although none has reached his 
30th birthday, 19 are now doctors, 
two are clergymen, three are lawyers, 
and six are operating businesses of 
their own. 

Teaching proved to be the most 
popular career selection among wom- 
en by a wide margin. Thirty of the 
girls who reported are already on 
the job in primary or secondary 
schools, and two have made _ their 
mark as college instructors. Another 
63 have indicated they wish to be 
teachers in grammar or high schools, 
and 17 aspire to jobs as college pro- 
fessors. 

In contrast, of the boys who re- 
sponded only six have become teach- 
ers up to now, and only 24 have 
shown leanings in this direction, 
most of these specifying a preference 


for teaching assignments at the col- 
lege level. 

Professions being practiced are 
varied. These erstwhile teen-agers 
are now commercial artists, dieti- 
tians, pharmacists, farmers, labora- 
tory and x-ray technicians, secre- 
taries, missionaries, and dental hy- 
gienists. Of those reporting, 20 are 
engineers in almost the full range of 
engineer classifications including 
chemical, mechanical, industrial, and 
aeronautical, and 29 more aspire to 
an engineering status. Four are pro- 
fessional musicians, and 32 are en- 
gaged in advanced music studies. 

Like Charles, many of these mem- 
bers of the younger generation have 
traveled abroad, either as mission- 
aries or as students enrolled in spe- 
cial overseas branches of their 
schools. All indicate a keen interest 
in the language and culture of the 
countries visited and say they feel 
traveling has been an important as- 
set in their training. Some place spe- 
cial value on exchanges of ideas with 
foreigners as an educational aid, 
while others emphasize the impor- 
tance of their experiences as ges- 
tures of international friendship. 


Modesty, Good Taste, Cheerfulness 


Responses to the bank’s queries 
reflect a pleasing combination of 
adult thoughtfulness and youthful 
zeal. Some of the reports are multi- 
paged and contain well-expressed 
philosphical or sociological observa- 
tions. Financial difficulties encoun- 
tered as a college student often are 
treated with light good humor. Mod- 
esty, good taste, and a cheerful out- 
look are commonplace, as are expres- 
sions of respect for basic creeds and 
institutions. 

In the course of their correspond- 
ence, members of this outstanding 
group often turn the tables by ask- 
ing a few questions of their own. 
Many have wanted to know if 
Achievement Awards would be con- 
tinued. 

Few failed to include a note of ap- 
preciation for financial help received 
from the program. 

In all, this collection of perscnal 
histories serves as an impressive 
documentary on. America’s ‘Charles 
Gillets,” more than justifying our 
faith in them for the future. It labels 
aid-to-education as money well spent, 
with many a surprise bonus in the 
form of unexpected accomplishments 
and subtle, unasked-for assurances. 
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“© ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


Spring is Home Improvement Time! 


Why not use this new and timely A.B.A. advertising aid 


to help promote your bank’s home improvement loans? 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOME EVEN MORE 


The month of May has been desig- 
nated Clean Up ... Paint Up... Fix 
Up Month — touching off and em- 
phasizing the usual widespread 
springtime trend toward home re- 
pairs and improvements. 


The new 4-page A.B.A. direct-mail 
folder shown at right offers your 
bank a timely tool for capitalizing 
on this trend—for capturing your 
share of the season’s “moderniza- 
tion market.” 


The cover features an attractive 
illustration in keeping with the out- 
door months that are now upon us. 
The text focusses on the natural de- 
sire of every homeowner to make his 
home more comfortable, more con- 
venient, more livable, safer — and 
points up the ease and economy 
of financing home improvements 
through your bank. 


Colors: Brown and Blue 
Lucite holders for distribut- 


ing folders in your bank are 


available at moderate cost. 


For samples of other currently available direct-mail pieces on banking and trust 
subjects, write the A.B.A. Advertising Department, specifying the subjects in 
which you are interested. New advertising material is prepared each month. 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It’s the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 


SMITH-CORGQNA MARCHANT 
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The World’s First ABA Coded 
Electronic Travelers Cheque 
is coming soon from Bank of America! 


You couldn’t expect us to keep it a secret for long. Not 
when we had the world’s most advanced Travelers Cheque. 
We think you'll be pleased with every new feature, every 
new improvement. These include: EASIER HANDLING 
of package and loose sales from one single inventory. An 
attractive new Seller’s Kit—for FASTER SELLING. 
Electronic ABA encoding on each cheque and application— 
for SPEEDIER PROCESSING. And bright new wallets 
for GREATER CUSTOMER APPEAL. 

Watch for the new electronic Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques...designed for bankers by bankers... 
the easiest cheques in the world to sell. 


BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Money only you can spend 


© BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., 1961 
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CEMENT SALES 
Down 1.3% from »59 to $55,130,272. Moderately higher selling 
prices offset much of the loss from 4.2% less volume. 


HIGHLIGH NET INCOME 
TS ee Down 0.9% to $9,404,413 because of a non-recurring net charge 


of $337,237. Improved selling prices and further operating effi- 
ciencies helped to keep decrease low. 


from Marqueite’s 


COMMON SHARE EARNINGS 
Down 4¢ a share from »59 to $3.51, after non-recurring charge. 


1960 Annual Report 


an in ’59. Current quarterly 


TAX REFUND CLAIMS 

Legislation in ’60 nullified tax refund claims aggregating 
$16,511,994 and caused us to pay $7,059,540 for taxes withheld. 
Latter amount was included in current liabilities. 


GROWTH 

Four cement plants acquired early in °61 expand our market from 
18 states to 29 and annual clinker capacity from 16,970,000 barrels 
to 23,390,000. After modernization, capacity will rise to 25,040,000 
barrels. 


1961 pROSPECTS 

An estimated 2.2% increase in new construction and expected 
better general business in the last half could bring about from 3 
to 4% more cement use in’ 


Copies of our 
complete Report 
for 1960 are 

available upon 
request. Write 
to Director of 
Public Relations 


Marquette Cement 


MA 
COMPANY 
es: 20 N. Wacker Drive *« Chicago 6, Ii 


One of Am A 
erica’s major cement produce 
rs 


Annu i 
al Capacity 24 Million Barrels 
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How We Moved to MICR 


The questions you'd like to ask about introducing 


automation and then adding MICR are answered in this 


interview with Bert L. Towner, vice-president and comp- 
troller of The American National Bank of San Bernardino, 


Calif., who recently traveled this path. 


HY did American National de- 
W ia to imprint its checks with 

the Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition code? 

We knew that the growing volume 
of checks in this country could only 
lead to mechanized handling sooner 
or later. When the A.B.A. established 
MICR as the common language for 
check encoding, there was no reason 
for us to delay and a very good rea- 
son for us to go ahead. 

What was your reason for going 
ahead? 

So we could apply it to our own 
operations. Our studies had already 
shown us the advantages to be gained 
through automation. Magnetic ink 
encoding would enable us to gain 
still more advantages. 

Just what advantages did your 
studies uncover? 

We knew that under automation 
we could replace 18 conventional 
bookkeeping machines with 5 Post- 
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Tronics; a clerical staff of 22 could 
be reduced to 14; and the saving in 
space would eliminate the need for 
costly expansions or additions to our 
main office and branches. 

Incidentally, the reduction in per- 
sonnel was accomplished by trans- 
fers. Nobody lost a job as a result 
of the change and most of them 
gained through shorter hours and 
higher pay. 

Did you have any reasons other 
than economic ones for changing 
over? 

Yes, indeed! The greater speed and 
higher volume to be gained through 
automation represented the _ best 
practical answer to the problem of 
growth. We now expect to be able to 
handle new business without an in- 
crease in the number of machines or 
personnel. 

Other important advantages were 
the reduction in errors, and improve- 
ment in the appearance and neatness 


BY THE 
NUMBERS 


Here are the four 
important steps in 
the MICR program 


1. Checks with the 

magnetic ink code 

are printed on the 
bank’s premises 


2. Small imprinters 
can add the code to 
an individual check 
as the need arises 


3. In the first run 

through the sorter 

the uncoded items 
are filtered out 


4. With every item 
accurately encoded, 
the sorting is done 
smoothly, quickly 


of our statements, and a noticeable 
boost in the esteem that goes with 
the use of modern business methods. 

Let’s go back to the beginning. 
What was your very first step in ap- 
proaching automation? 

I think any bank’s first step should 
be to appoint a single individual with 
authority and understanding to 
guide the program. We had a com- 
mittee of three headed up by myself. 

What guiding rule or basic phi- 
losophy governed your approach to 
automation and MICR? 

I would say that the dominating 
influence was the firm belief that the 
entire bank had to be sold on the im- 
portance of automation. Before in- 
troducing the step-by-step plan the 
bank management was sold, the op- 
erating officers were sold, and the 
bank personnel were sold. 

Did it take long to sell all these 
people ? 

We allowed about a year for it. At 
the same time, of course, we were 
carrying on our research and study. 
The job of convincing everybody of 
the advantages of automation was 
largely a matter of passing along the 
information as we gathered it and 
reassuring our people that automa- 
tion would not mean they’d lose any 
job. 

How did you get the message 
across to everyone? 

Well, it wasn’t one message, but 
rather a series of messages. And 
there was more than one audience. 
We had to reach the management, 
the directors, and the employees. We 
used staff and department meetings; 
we had talks, films, and reports; we 
ran articles in our own monthly pa- 
pers; we tried to use all available 
lines of communication on a contin- 
uing basis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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A NAME OF AN AIM 


Reading as “Kangyo”, these Japanese 
ideographs originally connoted “the 
promotion ot industry and trade” 
but are no longer in current usage. 
Their significance has thus been lost, 
but not to the hundreds of leading 
banks around the world who asso- 
ciate it with “Nippon Kangyo”—their 
correspondent in Japan. The Nippon 
Kangyo Bank, offering complete 
foreign exchange and related services, 
still serves the purpose for which 
it was founded in 1897—the pro- 
motion of industry and trade. 


NIPPON 
KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 
New York Office: Rm. 2706, Singer Bidg., 
. 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
London Office + Taipei Branch 


Clean, Efficient DISPOSAL 


GAS-FIRED 


i COMMERCIAL 
INCINERATORS 


8-Bushel Model 
Feed Door 21x19” 
LARGER SIZES AVAILABLE 


Tuis heavy duty equipment is ideal 
for bank use. Gives total incinera- 
tion for burning confidential papers, 
files, mortgages, wet or dry com- 
bustible waste material and restau- 
rant garbage. 


100% SAFETY automatic main 
burner with pilot light and shut-off 
for all gases. AGA approved con- 
trols. Available 5- to 20-Bushel 
sizes. Shipped assembled. Easy to 
install. 


For Details, write to 


Syrall Manufacturing Co. 


511-B North State Street, Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 

Getting down to the nuts and bolts 
of automation, what was your first 
recommendation? 

Back in the middle of 1958 we de- 
cided to install Post-Tronic book- 
keeping machines to replace our dual 
system of checking account posting. 
Since electronic posting achieves its 
maximum effectiveness with an ac- 
count numbering system, our first 
job was to number the accounts and 
get the customers to use account- 
numbered checks. 

What kind of numbering system 
do you use? 

It’s a straight numeric system with 
a checking digit. We visited several 
banks and picked out the best fea- 
tures of various systems. The system 
we adopted was practical for us and, 
of course, compatible with the equip- 
ment. 

Was there any problem with the 
account numbering when you moved 
on to MICR? 

No, because we were on a straight 
numeric system. Since the MICR 
code is based on numbers, we were 
able to go directly into it ‘vithout 
changing our account numbering 
system at all. 

Are you now imprinting checks 
with the magnetic ink code? 

Yes, and we do most of the print- 
ing right on the bank’s premises. 
However, we have also helped to ex- 
plain the handling of magnetic ink 
to the local printers. 

Is it important to work with the 
local printers ? 

Yes, indeed! It was largely by 
working through the local printers 
that we persuaded our business cus- 
tomers to adopt magnetic ink. Meet- 
ings were held with the printers to 
explain the program and they, in 
turn, helped to sell the idea on each 
check order they received. 

What other means did the bank 
use to get its business customers to 
put the MICR code on the uncon- 
trolled items? 

Personal calls on the customers 
were very successful. We also found 
newspaper and radio advertising 
helpful. And, of course, statement 
stuffers were used to enlist the cus- 
tomers’ cooperation. 

Does the bank or the customer pay 
for the encoding? 

We furnished all customers an 
initial “free fifty” of personalized 


| checks magnetically encoded. New 


accounts receive 25 imprinted checks 
immediately. With a consistent pro- 
gram of promotion on _ personal 
checks, we have had a high percent- 
age of reorders at $1.25 for 200 
checks. By and large, our business 
customers pay for the imprinting on 
their own checks. 

While the customer pays in most 
instances, it should be pointed out 
that the additional cost is small and 
the faster, more efficient service that 
results is well worth the added ex- 
pense. 

How do you handle the printing 
that the bank itself does? 

We have an offset press to handle 
the bulk of the work plus four im- 
printers. One imprinter is in the new 
account department to fill requests 
for checks by customers who failed 
to re-order before their supply ran 
out. A second imprinter, placed next 
to the sorter, encodes the small per- 
centage of incoming items that are 
not already encoded. A third unit in 
the bookkeeping department picks up 
the overload on heavy days. And a 
fourth is located at our Norton Air 
Force Base branch to handle the de- 
mand for additional checks there. 

Do you put the magnetic ink code 
on items other than checks? 

As part of our automation pro- 
gram it was necessary to redesign 
some of our other forms to accom- 
modate the code. For example, we 
also encode deposit slips, advice of 
charge, return item charge, collec- 
tion department credits, proof de- 
partment deposit correction notices, 
and so on. Just what additional 
forms should be encoded in any bank 
will depend entirely on the system of 
automation it adopts. 

What percentage of the items are 
encoded when they reach your book- 
keeping department? 

The daily volume of ‘‘on us” items 
ranges from 17,000 up to 27,000. Of 
these items, 90% are encoded when 
we get them. To give an idea of how 
popular the encoding program is in 
this area, I’d like to mention that 
the MICR code also appears on about 
70% of the other checks we receive 
for collection. 

Just what happens to the “on us” 
items after they reach the bookkeep- 
ing department? 

The first thing we do is run them 
through the sorter for a “rough 
sort.” This is to pick out the items 
that are uncoded or have been mu- 
tilated to such an extent that they 
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can’t be processed by the sorter. 

When do you make the regular or 
final sorting run? 

We do that between 4:00 and 6:30 
every afternoon. During that time 
the entire sorting job is done for the 
main office and for the _ three 
branches. 

How many people are needed for 
that job? 

Only one person attends the ma- 
chine, although we have two people 
trained to operate it. I think that’s 
significant when one considers that 
we had seven people doing the sorting 
by hand. Moreover, under this setup 
we could double the volume without 
any additional equipment or person- 
nel. 

Do you just sort the “on us” items 
or do you sort all items by transit 
numbers? 

We’re just sorting the ‘on us” 
items by account number right now 
because the percentage of all items 
that are encoded is not high enough 
as yet to sort profitably by transit 
number. Of course, the sorter is not 


limited in any way; we can start | 


sorting by transit number whenever 
we feel that it will be worthwhile to 
switch. 

Do you encode the face amount of 
the “on us” items as part of the au- 
tomation program? 

We have not started that because 
we don’t have the necessary equip- 
ment. To do that we’ll need a proof 
machine encoder which will encode 
the amount on each item as part of 
the proving operation. And we will 
need a sorter-lister which will auto- 
matically list the amounts by ac- 


count number as the sorter reads | 


them. 

Looking back over what you have 
done, what would you pick as the one 
most important key to the success of 
this operation? 


That’s a loaded question because | 


there are so many things essential 


to the success of such a change. It | 


is important to center the responsi- 
bility for developing a practical pro- 


gram in one well-informed person; | 
you must gain an understanding and | 


an acceptance of the program by ev- 
eryone in the bank; and the bank 


must enlist the cooperation of all its | 


customers to assure a high volume of 
encoded items. 


I guess the real key is to know | 


exactly what you’re going to do and 
make sure that everyone concerned 
with the change knows, too. 
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the CLOSED door 
that’s always OPEHN 


American Air Curtain Door in use at Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


It’s an open invitation to walk right in-yet it’s always “shut” 
against wind, rain, fumes, insects, dust, heat, and cold. 


The American Air Curtain reduces heating and air con- 
ditioning costs substantially. It creates a seal between 


inside and outside air even 
when entrance traffic is heavy. 


By using trims or frames in 
metals and colors according to 
your architectural plans, your 
exterior entry can be made most 
attractive and inviting. Why not 
contact us right now for com- 
plete details about the benefits 
of the American Air Curtain? 


A gentle, downward stream of 
moving air keeps weather out, 
lets traffic flow safely—freely. 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN 


A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 35, MO. 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ONE BANK 
SERVES 


67 OFFICES 
Resources Over $680 Million 
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TIME & TEMP 


ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


ELTIMEco Flash Units 
attract favorable atten- 
tion to your bank. Fully 
guaranteed precision in- 
struments available in 
several models, some 
with built-in chimes. 
Bulletin A-23-1 
describes ELTIMEco 
Flash Units. 


Eco 


ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, INC. 
15 Union Street «+ Natick, Mass. 
Established 1927 


New York Office 
51 East 42nd St., » New York 17, N.Y. 
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A.B.A.’s Educational Services to 


Be Expanded in Revised Program 


AJOR changes in the scope and 
M organization of the educa- 

tional activities of The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association were an- 
nounced on April 20 by A.B.A. 
President Car] A. Bimson. 

The revisions will enable the Asso- 
ciation to provide more effective 
leadership and coordination in the 
broad field of banking education, Mr. 
Bimson said. They were approved by 
the A.B.A. Executive Council at its 
annual Spring Meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

One change authorizes enlarge- 
ment of the Banking Education Com- 
mittee to include representatives of 
state and regional bankers’ schools 
as well as representatives of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
other association elements. 

Mr. Bimson, who is president of 
the Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, said the program entails a 
“considerable expansion” of A.B.A.’s 
educational responsibilities. 

“The Banking Education Commit- 
tee will be responsible for formulat- 
ing A.B.A. educational policies on a 
broad scale, for achieving greater 
unification of our educational func- 
tions, and for providing an over-all 
framework of information and guid- 
ance in which the various resident 
banking schools can achieve coordi- 
nation,” he said. 

Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board of the City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio, is 
chairman of the Banking Education 
Committee. 


A.B.A. Responsibilities Under Plan 


Other A.B.A. responsibilities un- 
der the revised program include con- 
tinually appraising educational op- 
portunities for bankers, recommend- 
ing procedures to avoid duplication 
of effort by the A.B.A. and other in- 
terested groups, and providing tech- 
nical assistance to bankers’ schools 
in areas such as planning curricula 
and developing texts and other in- 
structional aids. 

The program, characterized as 
“forward-looking” by Mr. Reese, was 
recommended by a special Committee 
to Study Banker Education Pro- 


grams under the chairmanship of 
Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Mo. This commit- 
tee based its proposals on a two year 
study supervised by Dr. William H. 
Baughn, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of 
Texas University. Dr. Baughn is 
associate director of the School of 
Banking of the South. 


Basic Material from 8,000 Banks 


Basic material for the study came 
from nearly 8,000 questionnaires 
answered by banks, by students and 
alumni of bankers’ schools, and by 
American Institute of Banking grad- 
uates. As project director, Dr. 
Baughn also visited 26 bankers’ 
schools and interviewed bankers in 
many states. Funds for the study 
were provided by the A.B.A. Founda: 
tion for Education in Economics. 

The State Association Section of 
the A.B.A., comprised of managers 
of state bankers’ associations, added 
its unanimous approval of the report 
ata meeting this week. 

It is planned to hold an invita- 
tional conference of all resident 
school directors, probably next fall, 
to explore common problems and es- 
tablish the means for continuing co- 
ordination. 


“Everything about this year’s model 
seems shorter—including the space be- 
tween payments” 
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MARINE 
MIDLAND 


the banks that know 
New York State 


Attica. Corinth. Ilion. Phoenix. Syracuse. These names 
may be Greek to a lot of people, but they're New York State 
communities to Marine Midland bankers. Marine Midland banks 
have 179 offices serving these and 98 other New York State 
communities. Put the banks with this unusual coverage of 
New York State to work for you. " 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New Sate ee + The Marine Midland Trust of the Mohawk ay sad « The Northern New York Trust Company—Watertown - 
Company of New York—New York City «+ Compa: Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown - The Manufacturers National Bank 
+ Marine Midland Trvst Company of Southern Yo Bi Elm: . e of Troy—Troy The First National Bank of Marine Mid- 
Midland Trust Company of Central New York—Syracuse - Marine Midland Trust Company land Trust Company of Rockland ptt 


New York State’s First Family of Home-Town Banks 
11 Banks With 179 Offices Serving 103 Communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEWS FOR COUNTRY BANKERS 


Bank Business Development Programs 


This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


A Statewide PR Program 


HE “Blue Grass” (Kentucky) 

Bankers Association prides itself 
on being the only state association 
with a full time agricultural represen- 
tative on its staff. He is William. C. 
Johnstone, who has given us a run- 
down on some of the joint activities 
of banking groups throughout the 
state: 

Each winter the three banks in 
Fulton County hold a meeting to 
honor farm people who have achieved 
outstanding success during the year. 
“The last meeting I attended,” 
writes Mr. Johnstone, “honored a 
dairyman whose herd had won recog- 
nition for high production; a beef 
cattleman who had showed champion 
Herefords; a corn producer who 
broke a yield record; a homemaker 
for having won statewide recogni- 
tion; a conservationist for his con- 
tribution to that work; and two boys 
and two girls for their leadership in 
youth projects.” 

The Green County banks lead in 
holding banker-farmer field days on 
typical family farms where outstand- 
ing agricultural success has been 
achieved in some important area. No 
set pattern is followed, except that 
the programs are planned by a com- 
mittee of agricultural leaders and 
the banks are hosts at a simple 
luncheon or “fish fry,” with the 
bankers themselves helping to serve. 
Attendance ranges from 400 to 1,200 
annually. New ideas are sown and 
cultivated and the farm folks are in- 
spired to go home and do likewise. 
The two Green County banks have 
community rooms in their basements 
which they make available to leader- 
ship groups. 

Each year banks in some counties 
select specific projects to receive 
their special attention, such as poul- 
try, dairy cattle, sheep financing, and 
brucellosis eradication. Educational 
talks on agricultural credit are fa- 
vorites with many banking groups. 


“That phony doesn’t work in a bank— 

he works in a factory. I just heard him 

say he operates a data processing ma- 
chine” 


These are often a feature of “bean 
soup” or “chili” suppers, with both 
adult and youth groups attending. 
Mr. Johnstone, with his flannel 
board tucked under his arm, is 
among the early arrivals. He has ex- 
panded his discussion of the three 
“C’s” of agriculture to include a 
fourth “C’”—cooperation among bor- 
rower, neighboring farmers, and the 
bank. 

Agricultural councils composed of 
heads of all countywide agricultural 
agencies and organizations are also 
favorite projects with the “Blue 
Grass” bankers. The councils meet 
monthly or quarterly and “have been 
of real value in coordinating the 
work of various groups.” 

To widen the vision of their farm 
customers and agricultural leaders, 
the banks of Fayette and Clark coun- 
ties sponsor out-of-state agricultural 
tours. The banks pay for transporta- 
tion and their guests pay for food 
and lodging. 

This past winter members of 
KBA’s Agricultural Committee have 
met with county agricultural chair- 


men (key bankers in other states) to 
help them plan and organize their 
programs. 

The KBA’s agricultural represen- 
tative is kept plenty busy on a state- 
wide basis. For example, he partici- 
pates in 24 different statewide 
agricultural organizations. “We be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Johnstone, “that if 
you expect cooperation from other 
organizations you, in turn, must co- 
operate with them.” 


Community Development Plan 


DECLINING economy after the in- 

troduction of cotton acreage al- 
lotments led the First-Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Dyersburg, Tenn., to 
explore ways of implementing an 
agricultural development program. 
Its objective was to salvage as much 
as possible for the farmers and there- 
by build the area’s economy. 

The bank’s employment of a full- 
time farm representative—Edward 
O’Neill—was the first step. Next, it 
introduced a program of soil testing 
with a view to finding the crops best 
suited to the soil. The result: soy 
beans, corn, certain vegetables, dairy 
farming, and beef cattle production 
were recommended. The bank found 
that the soil testing for individual 
farms was a good way to promote 
fertilizer loans. 

Other projects initiated included 
“organized communities” for small, 
scattered areas over Dyer County. 
Each of these had a different goal, 
all of which were designed for com- 
munity betterment, such as improv- 
ing homes and schools. 

While the First-Citizens’s commu- 
nity development program has not 
entirely stopped the exodus of de- 
sirable farmers and young people, it 
has slowed it down. It has built tre- 
mendous goodwill for the bank and 
has resulted in a substantial increase 
in its total assets, which, in 1952, 
were a little over $9,000,000, com- 
pared with $16,000,000 at the end of 
1960. 

The bank is also in the farm man- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Banker Smith and Dealer Jones see continued growth in poultry, milk and beef production 
in the Greensboro area. The Dealership's bulk feed bins are in the background. 


“PLANNED TEAMWORK WITH OUR PURINA 
DEALER LIFTED COMMUNITY ECONOMY” 


—says Weldon Smith, Cashier 
The Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro, Georgia 


While Banker Smith and Purina 
Dealer Troupe Jones were returning 
from a poultry meeting in Atlanta, 
they decided to sell poultry raising to 
farmers in the Greensboro area, where 
dairying is the leader. Then both 
Banker Smith and Dealer Jones went 
into the country and sold the idea. 


In only five years their efforts have 
made a big change in the economy of 
the Greensboro area, both in the 
country and in town. Some three- 
score farmers have added breeder 
flocks. Soon there will be 200,000 
hens in production and 100,000 grow- 
ing. A hundred and thirty new jobs 
have been created. In town, 50 new 
homes, two stores, a filling station, a 
restaurant and a motel have been 
built. Community income has in- 
creased a million dollars and will hit 


a two-million-dollar increase when 
present active projects are completed. 


This work has brought growth to the 
Bank. Its total assets have increased 
$200,000 in the last 12 months, 
$1,000,000 in the last 10 years. The 
Purina Dealership has gained, too. 
Tonnage has increased from 700 
to 9,000 since 1949. 


* * * * 


The Bank of Greensboro provided capi- 
tal with which the Dealership was 
started and has financed its continued 
growth. In the development of poultry 
raising the Bank has financed facilities, 
sometimes with the help of nearby 
banks. Banker Smith and Dealer Jones 
work together in selecting farmers who 
are offered a part in the program. “‘We 
have not had a default in this pro- 
gram,” says Banker Smith. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...vouUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
agement business for absentee and 
present owners. Starting with one 
farm, this activity has grown to a 
total of 21, with an aggregate acre- 
age of 3,300. 


Helping Dairymen Enlarge 


ETWEEN 1955 and 1961 the num- 
ber of Grade A dairy farms in 
North Carolina decreased from 5,167, 
with an average daily production 
weight of 382, to 4,000, with an aver- 
age daily weight of 640 pounds. 

So, today the job of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, which 
played a major role in inducing 
farmers to enter the dairy farming 
business, is not in starting new dairy 
farmers, but in helping those already 
in the business to increase their size 
and become more efficient. The bank 
finances farmers in the purchase of 
heavy equipment, such as bulk tanks, 
pipeline machines, etc. 


Trade Information Policy 


HEN the Sea Island Bank in 

Statesboro, Ga., decided to for- 
malize its farm-banker relations pro- 
gram by employing a full-time farm 
representative it decided upon Ray- 
ford W. Williams, who is a graduate 
in agriculture from the University 
of Georgia, is a former county agent, 
and is an expert on grading, seed 
testing, fertilization work, and live- 
stock care and production. 

With Mr. Williams at the helm and 
taking an active part in all farm or- 
ganizations in the county, the com- 
munity looks to the Sea Island Bank 
as a principal source of agricultural 
leadership and the bank looks to 
farming for a larger measure of its 
total earnings. In recent years, the 
bank has averaged more than $1,000,- 
000 in farm loans of various kinds. 

An important phase of the Sea Is- 
land’s farm program is its recipro- 
cal trade information policy. It coop- 
erates with the various agricultural 
agencies in exchanging informa- 
tion on the changes in their programs 
and the lending policies of the bank. 
When problems of mutual concern 
arise, the various agency representa- 
tives meet with officers of the bank 
to develop a mutually satisfactory so- 
lution. 

Another aspect of the program is 
for the bank to hold an annual dinner 
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meeting to which the representatives 
of the agricultural agencies and the 
county agricultural program plan- 
ning committee are invited. This lat- 
ter committee is composed of farm 
leader—men and women—from ev- 
ery community in the country. 

And the bank does not neglect the 
young people—its future customers. 
It conducts a clinic in every school 
in the county in the course of each 
year, talking to some 550 students 
about agricultural finance. The bank 
feels it is of maximum importance 
to work with all farm youth groups. 
During 1960, the bank made 14 loans 
to finance projects for farm boys and 
girls. 

The thoroughness and complete- 
ness of Sea Island’s agricultural pro- 
gram won for it, in 1956, the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial 
Award, bestowed annually by the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 

President C. B. McAllister reports 
that “in addition to Mr. Williams’s 
outside activities he handles the loans 
for farmers and also does many other 
jobs in and around the, bank.” 

He concluded: ‘We believe one of 
the best steps we have ever taken 
was in opening this service to the 
public. It has meant a great deal to 
us.” 


“Bull Fest” Meeting Series 


aac the winter, the First Se- 
curity Bank of Idaho, Moscow, 


held three “bull fest” meetings for 
20 selected Latch County farmers. 
Those invited for the most part are 
well educated and a number have uni- 
versity degrees. 

The purpose of the meetings is to 
enable the farmers to share experi- 


ences. A different farmer acts as 
chairman of each meeting and 2-hour 
sessions are held in the morning and 
in the afternoon. 

The same farmers are invited to 
each of the three meetings and they 
select the topics they wish to discuss. 
Luncheon at a favorite eating place 
is on a “Dutch treat” basis. 

The topics discussed at the three 
meetings included: weed control 
methods and selective sprays, com- 
mercial fertilizers v. green manure, 
soil testing, advantages and disad- 
vantages, farm management prob- 
lems and marketing, problems of an- 
ticipated wheat control programs, 
farm leases, farm layout plans, and 
new varieties of grain. 


Reub Bauer, the bank’s agricul- 
tural field representative, is jp 
charge of arrangements before and 
during the meetings. 


Beef Cattle Feeder Loans 


8 to the increasing difficulty in 
making satisfactory loans jo de- 
serving young farmers, Maurice J, 
Wyckoff, executive vice-president 
and cashier of the Labette County 
State Bank, Altamont, Kans., in ¢o- 
operation with the Farmers Home 
Administration, is experimenting 
with young farmers who have low 
capital assets and who need addi- 
tional livestock projects to increase 
their farm income. 

Mr. Wyckoff reports that the fol- 
lowing three types of beef cattle 
feeding projects are being tried this 
year: 

(1) Short feeding of good quality 
heifers for slaughter sale in the 
spring before the rush of farm work. 

(2) Plain steers that have been 
wintered well are put on early spring 
pasture for quick short feeding for 
early summer sale. 

(3) Choice steer calves are kept on 
a deferred feeding program for sale 
in mid-November as finished choice 
slaughter cattle. 

“In each case,” states Mr. Wyck- 
off, “the bank advances most of the 
purchase cost of the cattle. The bor- 
rower, FHA, and bank predetermine 
when the cattle are to be sold and at 
what weight. The borrower and FHA 
guarantee the feed to this weight. 
Changes from this plan must be 
agreeable to all three parties. Cattle 
are insured against perils of fire, 
lightning, and theft. Inspection in late 
February showed that all projects 
were doing as well or better than ex- 
pected. All projects indicated they 
would show a reasonable profit even 
if cattle break 10% to 15% in price. 

“This program made it possible 
for the bank to make three cattle 
loans it could not have made other- 
wise. If FHA had made these loans 
it would have had to be public money, 
thus taking from the local community 
good loans. Under this plan, the only 
way public money would have to be 
advanced would occur in case the bor- 
rowers’ feed plans did not work out.” 

Mr. Wyckoff reports that last year 
the bank tried out project No. 3 only 
and that it worked out quite well. 
“We hope,” he said, “this may de- 
velop into a new field of lending.” 
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THE 
PHONE 


NEVER 


Day — RI 11-5761 — or night — RI 1-4416 — there’s always someone to 
answer your call at Republic ...someone to start the wheels turning to 

A L E EE Pp S ae ee solve your problem, as we work around the clock to serve our customers 
even after normal banking hours. Whether it’s 2 A.M. or Labor Day or 
New Year’s Day, when RI 1-5761 or RI 1-4416 in Dallas rings, your 
message will be welcomed. 


This phone that never sleeps is a symbol of our constant alertness to your 
needs, and our desire to fill them. Day or night, we are here to serve you. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BAN K 
OF DALLAS 


Wy to bankers everywhere 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $105,000,000 % LARGEST IN THE SOUTH * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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VENERABLE 


...is another way to 
describe Credit Life 


Our company isn’t 
quite as old as 
Methuselah but for 
35 years we've led 
the rest in the 
specialized field of 
credit life insurance. 
Our experience can 
serve you well. Write 
us for expert atten- 
tion to your special 
problems. 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Springfield, Ohio 


100,000 


bankers read 
37,000 copies of 


BANKING 


every month 


_A.B.A. Survey Shows Farmers’ 


Improved Financial Conditions 


MPROVED financial conditions for 
| sarmers and ranchers are expected 

to prevail throughout 1961, ac- 
cording to a semiannual survey of 
agricultural credit released last 
month by the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Participating in the survey 
were nearly 1,000 banks whose de- 
posits totaled $19.7-billion and which 
hold about 17% of agricultural loans 
extended by banks. 

The bankers evidenced less concern 
than in previous years for the cost- 
price squeeze, stated Committee 
Chairman John H. Crocker, chair- 
man of board, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, 

Agricultural loans by banks con- 
tinue to increase at approximately 
the 5% rate experienced in 1960. Re- 
quests for all types of agricultural 
credit are up, with the greatest in- 
crease in loans to purchase livestock. 


Northern Plains Loan 
Volume Hits Top 

The sharpest increase in loan vol- 
ume during the past six months— 
14%—was reported in the Northern 
Plains area. It was noted that farm- 
ers and ranchers in this area are di- 
versifying their operation by adding 
livestock to their grain enterprise. 

Ninety-five percent of the banks 
(4% more than last fall) indicated 
willingness to increase their farm 
loan volume. However, a majority are 
screening applications very closely 
and continue to view most favorably 
those operators who demonstrate 
sound management practices in pur- 
suit of long-range objectives. While a 
shortage of loan funds continues to 
limit credit expansion in some locali- 
ties, this was not reported as a gen- 
eral problem. The loan-to-deposit ra- 
tio of reporting banks was 50.6%, 
with only two of the nine survey 
areas—the Northeast and Mountain 
States—indicating ratios higher 
than the U.S. average of 53% for all 
commercial banks. 

Requests for loans to purchase 
livestock showed an increase of 5.2%, 
followed by operating and living ex- 
penses (up 4.0%) and refinancing of 


existing debts (up 3.4%). Requests 
for credit to finance farm purchases 
registered the smallest gain-—less 
than 14 of 1%. Regionally, decreases 
in requests were noted for the pur- 
chase of farms in the Lake, Corn Belt, 
and Mountain states areas and for 
buying machinery in the Corn Belt 
and Pacific areas. 

Delinquencies, according to the 
survey, show little change from the 
favorable position of the past few 
years. The most striking change was 
reported in the Corn Belt -where de- 
linquencies currently show a slight 
decrease as contrasted with a 5% in- 
crease a year ago. Two areas—the 
Delta and Mountain states—reported 
that non-real-estate delinquencies are 
up 1.8% and 1.4%, respectively. 

Nationally, farm deposits are re- 
ported to be up 1%, reversing a re- 
cent trend. Deposits were down 3% a 
year ago and down 114% six months 
ago. Currently, decreases in farm de- 
posits were noted in four of the nine 
survey areas: the Delta (2.5%), Pa- 
cific area (1.2%), Mountain States 
(1.1%), and the Northeast (.2%). 

Bankers reported little change in 
interest rates during the past 12 
months. While interest on farm loans 
is highest in the Southern Plains, 
this area reflected some decrease in 
rates from a year ago. The Corn Belt 
reported the lowest interest charges 
on both non-real-estate and real-es- 
tate-farm loans. 

Asked to identify the principal 
farm credit problem in their area, 
more bankers named the cost-price 
squeeze than any other. Eighteen per- 
cent cited this problem. In previous 
surveys, however, the  cost-price 
squeeze was rated the top problem 
by 26% a year ago and by 29% six 
months ago. 

Thirteen percent of the survey re- 
spondents named the meeting of high 
capital needs of farming their top 
farm credit problem. Other problems 
mentioned were financing low-equity 
farmers (particularly young men 
with scant resources), need for long- 
er terms, and financing the small op- 
erator and others incapable of man- 
aging a commercial farm. 
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Bank Defalcation—Robbery Losses in 1960 


Large and Small Losses Are Causing Adverse Loss Experience 


IDESPREAD press publicity has 
Wien given to a few large 

losses caused by dishonest 
employees over periods of years, but 
analysis of bank defalcation losses 
reported during 1960 reveals that 
only six banks were found to be un- 
derinsured, Thomas F. Glavey, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee, announced 
last month. Mr. Glavey is vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York. 

Since 1951 the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee has checked em- 
ployee dishonesty losses of $10,000 
or more with Federal supervisory 
authorities semi-annually, said Mr. 
Glavey. In 1960, for the first time, 
the number of these cases exceeded 
100 and losses aggregated more than 
$10,000,000. “During the past year,” 
he said, “111 cases with losses total- 
ing $10,109,698 were reported. In 
1959, defalcation losses of $10,000 or 
more were 86 in number and aggre- 
gated $8,826,948.” 


$10,000,000 Plus Is Record- 
Breaking Total 


The committee’s announcement re- 
vealed that despite the record-break- 
ing total of $10,000,000 plus, the 
losses of the six underinsured banks 
exceeded their bankers blanket bond 
coverage by only $530,180. In addi- 
tion to its bankers blanket bond cov- 
erage, one of the six underinsured 
banks, which was closed, had $1,000,- 
000 excess fidelity insurance which 
was paid in full. 

Three other banks with losses ex- 
ceeding the amounts of bankers 
blanket bonds were indemnified by 
an aggregate total of $1,421,422 
under $1,000,000 excess fidelity 
bonds. Briefly, had not four banks 
carried $1,000,000 excess fidelity in- 
surance, a total of nine losses would 
have been underinsured to the ex- 
tent of $2,951,602. 

Between 3,000 and 3,500 banks 
have $1,000,000 fidelity insurance 
written either on Excess Bank Em- 
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ployee Dishonesty Blanket Bond 
Form 28 by Surety Association of 
America member companies, on simi- 
lar bonds written by independent do- 
mestic surety companies, or on cer- 
tificates issued under a group policy 
that’s written by London Lloyd’s for 
the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League of Chicago. To assure con- 
tinuance of the present low rates for 
this type of coverage, which range 
from $200 to $600 annually for 
banks with deposits less than $10,- 
000,000, the number of insured 
banks should be doubled. Slightly 
higher premiums are charged larger 
banks. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation are urging the boards of 
directors of banks to consider seri- 
ously the purchase of $1,000,000 ex- 
cess employee dishonesty insurance. 


A.B.A. Committee Helped 
Develop Form 28 


The Insurance and Protective 
Committee, through conferences 
held with the Surety Association of 
America, was instrumental in the 
development of the Form 28 excess 
bank employee dishonesty bond and 
the low rates in effect since April 
1958. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that the $1,000,000 excess fidel- 
ity coverage under this and -similar 
bonds is a form.of insurance needed 
to protect the banking induStry and 
urges small and medium-sized banks 
without this insurance to consider 
carefully the advantages of pur- 
chasing it. Experience has proved, 
said Mr. Glavey, that an employee 
dishonesty loss in a catastrophic 
amount of $1,000,000 or more, con- 
cealed for a long period of time by 
a well-regarded officer or employee, 
is the most damaging exposure fac- 
ing banks in the present era. 

Possible violations of the Federal 
Reserve Act reported by banks to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
increased from 1,632 in 1959 to 1,885 
in 1960. It is estimated that about 


40% of the cases reported involved 
tellers’ errors, mysterious disap- 
pearances of money or securities, 
and other incidents where investiga- 
tion developed no evidence of dishon- 
esty on the part of bank employees. 
This means that there were approxi- 
mately 1,000 bank defalcation losses 
in amounts less than $10,000. Dur- 
ing 1960, 370 bankers were convicted 
of violations of the Federal Reserve 
Act—21 more than. in 1959. 


Automation Not a Cure-All 


Surety underwriters continue to 
deplore the large number of small 
claims being made under bankers 
blanket bonds, said Mr. Glavey. In 
pointing out some of the new haz- 
ards that may be involved in bank- 
ing procedures, Mr. Glavey observed 
that automation does not eliminate 
the need for proper signature con- 
trol and verification of account num- 
bers. 

Increases in the number of large 
as well as small losses are causing 
adverse loss experience. Surety un- 
derwriters paid in excess of $11.6- 
million in losses under bankers blan- 
ket bonds in 1959, the highest total 
reported in any one of the past 25 
years. The premium rates for bank- 
ers blanket bonds have remained 
constant since 1951, when the last of 
a series of rate reductions became 
effective. That was the tenth major 
rate reduction since 1936 while loss 
experience was satisfactory. In view 
of the rising trend in losses since 
1951 the banking industry may be 
faced with an increase in the cost of 
this vital protection. 

Bank burglary and robbery sta- 
tistics will be included in the com- 
mittee’s complete report to be pub- 
lished in the May Protective Bulle- 
tin. Briefly, there was a slight de- 
crease in the total number of attacks 
during the six months ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1961, compared with the same 
period a year ago, and bankers were 
successful in frustrating about one 
out of every three holdups. 
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STATE TAXATION 
OF NATIONAL BANKS 


California Bank and Corporation 
Franchise Act held not to violate 
§5219, U.S. Rev. Stat. 


On the theory that national banks 
would not otherwise be carrying their 
fair share of the tax burden, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court recently ruled 
that, the net income of national banks 
could be taxed by California at dou- 
ble the rate paid by non-financial 
corporations on their net income. 

State taxation of national banks is 
controlled by §5219, U.S. Rev. Stat. 
(12 U.S.C. §548). This statute sets 
forth four methods by which a state 
may tax national banks. The fourth 
method is to tax them according to or 
measured by their net income. When 
this method is used, the rate shall not 
be “higher than the highest of the 
rates assessed by the taxing state 
upon mercantile, manufacturing, and 
business corporations.” Under §5219 
the states may not impose a personal 
property tax on national banks. 

California adopted the fourth 
method of taxing national banks. A 
franchise tax at a flat rate of 4% of 
net income was imposed on non-fi- 
nancial corporations. These corpora- 
tions were also required to pay 
personal property taxes. Banks were 
required to pay as a franchise tax a 
percentage of net income not to ex- 
ceed 8% made up of two parts: (1) 
a flat rate of 4% as paid by non-fi- 
nancial corporations, and (2) an ad- 
ditional percentage (in this case 4%) 
determined, in effect, on the basis of 
the personal property taxes paid by 
non-financial corporations. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


State Taxation of National Banks —National 
Bank Branches— Other Cases 


In answer to the contention, made 
by the plaintiff national banks, that 
the California statute imposed a tax 
rate higher than was permitted by 
§5219 and resulted, in effect, in tax- 
ing their personal property, the court 
in a unanimous decision ruled that 
the California statute was a valid 
exercise of the state’s taxing powers. 

The court said that in determining 
whether a state tax on national 
banks, measured by net income, vio- 


Alterations 


F sce with the problem for the 
first time, the Texas ‘Court of 
Civil Appeals ruled that the ad- 
dition, by the holder, of a place 
of payment in a promissory note 
which specified no place of pay- 
ment, is a material alteration 
voiding the note even though the 
holder thought it had a right to 
make the change. Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas v. Strealy 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 343 S.W. (2d) 
284. 


lates the limitation of §5219, consid- 
eration “must be given to the state 
tax structure as a whole, not merely 
to taxes of the kind imposed” upon 
national banks. The California stat- 
ute, said the court, imposed a fair 
and equitable tax on the banks with- 
in the restriction of §5219 and the 
“lack of discrimination against 
banks is clear when the entire tax 
burden of other corporations is tak- 
en into consideration.” 

The court pointed out that non-fi- 
nancial corporations, as well as 
banks, pay a 4% franchise tax based 


on net incomes. The non-financial © 
corporations, however, pay personal — 
property taxes from which banks are | 
exempt. So, although the banks paid 
an additional 4% tax on their net in- © 
come, this additional percentage was ~ 
based on the ratio between the per- — 
sonal property taxes paid by non-fi- 
nancial corporations and the net in- © 
comes of those corporations. The “to- 
tal percentage of net income paid by 
banks as franchise taxes is equal to 
the percentage paid by non-financial 
corporations as a group from their 
combined net incomes as franchise 
taxes and personal property taxes.” 

It was therefore apparent, said the 
court, that the bank’s tax burden was 
not higher than the highest of the 
rates imposed upon non-financial cor- 
porations and was in accord with 
§5219. 

Although Congress has not permit- 
ted states to tax the personal proper- 
ty of national banks, it does not 
mean, said the court, that “their tax 
burden should be less than that of 
other corporations but only that it 
may not be imposed in the form of a 
personal property tax.” Security- 
First National Bank v. Franchise 
Tax Board (Cal.) 11 Cal. Rptr. 289. 


NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


Michigan Federal District Court 
rules that it has no jurisdiction to 
review Comptroller of Currency’s 
grant of permission to national 
bank to establish branch. 


A Michigan Federal District Court 
recently ruled, in what is apparently 
the first decision on the question, 
that the approval of national bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Our man in charge was telling us about 
it. He leaned forward, relishing the 
group’s inquisitive expressions. “There 
are,” he said, “the usual well-known 
routes. Then there is our route—some of 
us call it ‘The Phantom Route.’ ” 


We were waiting for him to explain 
when one of the listeners spoke up: 
“You mean we have established con- 
tact with a ghost train?” 


Our man laughed and went on. “Not 
quite, but we have developed some un- 
usual transit methods—ways of sending 
checks that you won’t find on any of 
the published timetables. 


“Here’s an example of how it works. 
For one correspondent friend we found 
that we could save time in clearing his 
cash letter by actually flying it in the 
direction opposite its destination.” He 


paused and smiled, “By doing this, 
we could make connections with a 
faster incoming plane. It meant a sav- 
ings of some two or three hours to him. 
We always look for quicker ways of 
getting transit items to us and we are 
helped considerably by the people at 
the Postal Service in doing this. 


“Pouch mail? Sure, it’s a regular part of 
the system. Making use of every clock- 
beating advantage, charting individual 
plans and the like—these add up to what 
we call ‘The Phantom Route.’” 


Of course, matching the ingenuity of 
these transportation methods is the fast 
work of our own people—in three shifts 
—around the clock. 


Bankers Trust check clearing opera- 
tions are planned to give you the earli- 
est availability of funds—regardless of 
volume. If you have a problem involv- 
ing delays in your own check clearing 
operation, why not let our route makers 
study the problem? The kind of imagi- 
nation they use has a way of produc- 
ing practical results. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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As an expert in the financial promotional field, let him show you how Elnar 
Golden Car Key Promotions have: 


Upped new deposits in over 650 of the country’s leading financial 
institutions. 


Significantly increased car financing and consumer loan activity. 
Made openings of new offices dramatically successful. 


Let him show you why Elnar Golden Car Key Promotions have always 
produced desired results and why it will do the same for you! 


Write, wire or call collect the world’s largest distributor of keys with 
nationwide distribution. And look for “the man with the mustache” at 
all major meetings. 


division of COLE NATIONAL CORPORATION 


EIN Creators of Selling Ideas 


292 Fifth Avenue ° 


New York 1, New York ° 


Chickering 4-2725 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 
branches, pursuant to 12 U.S.C, 
§36(c), is committed to the non-re. 
viewable discretion of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. The plaintiff 
national bank had sought an injunc- 
tion requiring the Comptroller to re. 
voke his approval of a national bank 
branch on the ground that he had 
abused his discretion in authorizing 
the branch. 

The Comptroller is vested, by vir- 
tue of 12 U.S.C. §36(c), with the au- 
thority to approve the establishment 
of national bank branches. The court 
noted that the statute is silent about 
judicial review of the Comptroller’s 
approval of a new branch, and that 
Congress had not set forth any 
standards by which the propriety of 
approval or disapproval of a branch 
pursuant to the statute could be de- 
termined. 

The court concluded that since 
Congress had failed to provide any 
standards by which a court could de- 
termine whether the Comptroller's 
exercise of discretion, in granting or 
failing to grant approval for the es- 
tablishment of a branch, was reason- 
able or arbitrary, Congress must 
have intended that the Comptroller 
should have an “exclusive and unre- 
viewable power of discretion” on this 
question. Community National Bank 
of Pontiac v. Gidney (Dist. Ct., 
Mich., §19383). 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Forged checks. Georgia Code, 
§13-2044 requires depositor to no- 
tify drawee bank of forged checks 
within 60 days of receipt of state- 
ment and checks in order to hold 
bank liable. Bank attorney’s letter 
to depositor that bank would follow 
depositor’s signature card precisely 
and would make every effort to pro- 
tect its account did not relieve de- 
positor from duty of examining 
statements and checks for forgeries 
and reporting same within 60 days. 
Franklyn & Associates, Inc. v. First 
Nat. Bank of Atlanta (Ga. Appla.) 
116 S.E. (2d) 902. 


Garnishment. Where mortgagee 
bank received checks drawn by in- 
surance companies in payment for 
loss suffered by mortgagor and 
checks were payable to mortgagor 
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and mortgagee bank, and immedi- 
ately after receiving checks the 
bunk was served with a writ attach- 
ing personal property of mortgagor 
in its possession, bank could not be 
charged as garnishee with amount 
of the checks. Fairfield v. Sacco 
Stone & Asphalt Co. (R.I.) 164 Atl. 
(2d) 858. 


Deposits. Where bankruptcy re- 
ceivers deposited bankrupt’s funds 
in several accounts, designation of 
one account as a “Special Machin- 
ery Account” would not prevent 
bank from applying funds in such 
account to cover overdraft on re- 
ceivers’ general account where bank 
had no knowledge that receivers 
could not use machinery account 
funds for general purposes. In Re 
A.M. Townson & Co. (C.A., Pa.) 283 
Fed. (2d) 449. 


Trust deeds. Arkansas _ trust 
deeds, containing broad provisions 
to the effect that they secured fu- 
ture advances but which did not ex- 
pressly limit nature of future ad- 
vances, did not secure subsequent 
advances which were not of same 
class as original loans secured by 
the respective trust deeds and bore 
no significant relationship to such 
loans. National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas v. General Mills, Inc. (C.A. 
Ark.) 288 Fed. (2d) 574. 


Letter of credit. Where benefi- 
ciary of letter of credit complied with 
terms of letter, confirming bank was 
obliged to pay beneficiary. Confirm- 
ing bank, therefore, was not liable 
to party at whose request letter was 
issued although it had been advised 
by issuing bank of reduction in 
amount payable and, also, not to pay 
the letter. Dulien Steel Products, 
Inc. v. Bankers Trust Co. (Dist. Ct., 
N.Y.) 189 Fed. Supp. 922. 


Waiver. In a case of first im- 
pression, Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals ruled that waiver, embodied in 
promissory note, providing that 
“maker of this note hereby waives 
presentment for payment, notice of 
non-payment, protest and notice of 
protest, and diligence in bringing 
suit against any party hereto,” was 
binding on endorsers of note; en- 
dorsers had contended that waiver 
was binding only on maker. Delta 
Metals Inc. v. Alfin Manufacturing 
Co. (Tex. Civ. App.) 342 S.W. (2d) 
599. 
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THE NEW PIRST EDITION 
RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


NOW AVAILABLE | 


AMERICA'S NO.1 BANK DIRECTORY NOW COMPLETELY 
UP TO DATE...READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Set in easy-to-read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 


easy comparison of statements RAND MCNALLY 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1872 
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Important reading for bankers. . . 


A Proper Monetary 
and Banking 
System for the 
United States 


Edited by 
James Washington Bell 
and 
Walter Earl Spahr 


Nine leading economists present a 
vigorous criticism of our monetary 
and banking policy. Book analyzes 


our monetary standard, coinage 
system, etc.; focuses on the use and abuse 
of the Federal Reserve System; offers a 
reasoned program for reform—including a 
return to the gold standard. Sponsored by the 
Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy. 1960. 289 pp. $6.00 


Growth and Prosperity 
, Witheut Inflation 


John Philip Wernette 


This provocative study examines the 
— conditions essential to a heal- 

thy, forward-moving economy. Des- 
cribe 


s the interrelationships among 
productive capacity, actual output, and the 
price level; sums up the outlook for solid, 
prosperous growth. Sponsored by the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 
1961. 142 pp. 75 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Invaluable working 
references from the 2 
National Bureau of 2 
Economic Research 


BUSINESS 
CYCLE 
INDICATORS 


Edited by Geoffrey H. Moore. A 
basic study, based on years of re- 
search, from the organization 
universally recognized as the 
authority on Business Cycles. 


VOL. I, Contributions to the Anal- 
ysis of Current Business Condi- 
tions, assesses a large number of 
indicators, lists those found to 
be most useful, explains why 
some “lead” while others “lag.” 
600 pp. $12.50 

VOL. il, Basic Data on Cyclical 
Indicators contains the statisti- 
cal data on which the conclusions 
in Vol. I are based. 350 pp. $4.50 
The set $15.00 

Order through your bookseller 


Princeton 
University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 


NEW BOOKS 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND 
THEIR USE. By Laurence F. Schmec- 
kebier and Roy B. Eastin. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 476 pp. $6. New edition of a 
book first published in 1936 and re- 
vised in 1939. It takes into account 
the many changes and substantial 
growth in the field during 21 years. 


ESSENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING THEO- 
RY. By W. J. Eiteman. Masterco 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 64 pp. $3; 
also in paper at $2 for 10 or more. 
This little book, primarily for man- 
agement, provides an understanding 
of accounting’s fundamental princi- 
ples, each of which is stated succinct- 
ly, illustrated by an example and 
clarified by a chart. 


PUBLIC FINANCES: NEEDS, SOURCES 
AND UTILIZATION. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N.J. 512 pp. 
$10. A conference of the Universi- 
ties—National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research. Issued as a 
report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., New York. 


INVESTMENTS. By Leo 
Barnes. Citadel Press, New York. 
192 pp. $3.95. This is the 8th annual 
edition covering the areas of inves- 
tor interest. Typical portfolios are 
set up for different goals. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING AND 
AUDITING. By Felix Kaufman. Ron- 
ald Press, New York. 180 pp. $6. A 
comprehensive treatment of the ef- 
fects of electronic data processing 
on accounting and auditing, by a 
CPA. The author defines the ele- 
ments in EDP systems, tells how 
they are planned, and analyzes the 


«arrangements for typical accounting 


applications. 


GROWTH AND STABILITY OF THE 
PosTWAR ECONOMY. By Bert G. 
Hickman. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 425 pp. $6. A 
member of Brookings senior staff 
points out that the economy’s per- 
formance in the period has been good 
but not unprecedented, and that in 
many important ways the postwar 
cycles have resembled those of the 
past. He cautions against too ready 
~acceptance of the view that changes 


have permanently altered the char- 
acter of American business cycles. 


MANAGERIAL AND INDUSTRIAL Eco- 
NOMICcS. By John A. Shubin. Ronald 
Press, New York. 518 pp. $7.50. A 
New York University professor of- 
fers “a comprehensive approach for 
conducting an analysis of an industry 
and a firm,” explaining the factors 
that determine the behavior of busi- 
ness and the development of an in- 
dustry. 


REAL WAGES IN MANUFACTURING, 
1890-1914. By Albert Rees. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 
163 pp. $3.75. A study by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. 


MARKETING INFORMATION GUIDE. 
This 18-page annual Commerce De- 
partment listing of Federal Govern- 
ment periodicals useful in market- 
ing and distribution is this year 
issued as a separate supplement to 
the Department’s Monthly Marketing 
Information Guide. 


IMPORT LIBERALIZATION AND EM- 
PLOYMENT. By Walter S. Salant and 
Beatrice N. Vaccara. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington 6, D.C. 388 
pp. $6.75. The authors address them- 
selves to a problem of daily increas- 
ing importance in the U.S.: the ef- 
fects on the level of employment to 
be expected in the short run follow- 
ing unilateral reduction in tariffs 
and import barriers. They also dis- 
cuss the stimulating employment ef- 
fects that might be expected from a 
rise in exports resulting from an in- 
crease in imports. Mr. Salant was 
formerly on the staff of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, de- 
voted to freer foreign trade. 

The book is not light reading for 
the tired businessman. Economists 
concerned with protectionism or free 
trade will find it a useful expansion 
and updating of the authors’ earlier 
writings on the subject. While the 
book concedes that import-barrier 
reduction may have serious effects 
on individual industries, the effects 
“may be made less serious by proper 
management of liberalization itself 
and by measures to deal with the 
dislocations.”—H. B. 
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Sixteen HERCULITF doors with handle operated PiTTCOMATICS are used in the First National Bank of Oregon, Portland, 
Oregon. Architects: Stanton, Boles, Maguire and Church, Portland, Oregon. Contractor: Hoffman Construction Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Installed by: W. P. Fuller & Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Swing is the thing in automatic doors 
PITTCOMATIC’ offers the most complete selection 


There is one best arrangement of door swing for 
any combination of pedestrian traffic and building 
entrance arrangement. Those illustrated are double 
acting. Push the handle from the outside and the 
door swings in. Push it from the inside and the door 
swings out. 

For other pedestrian traffic patterns doors may 
be single acting, to swing in one direction only. 
When power is off, doors can be operated manually. 

The hydraulic operation of PITTCOMATIC takes 
the struggle out of opening a door—something a 
customer welcomes when he enters your bank. The 
simplicity of its design minimizes the necessity for 


frequent adjustments. No mechanism is visible to 
mar the clean, neat appearance. 

PITTCOMATIC automatic door openers may be in- 
stalled with mat controls, handles or remote con- 
trols, on any of PPG’s three types of doors: TUBE- 
LITE® aluminum framed doors with glass panels; 
HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEST 
Tension Polished or Rough Plate Glass Doors, both 
with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames. 
Installation is easy, even on remodeling jobs. For 
more information, contact your PPG branch or 
distributor. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 
1165, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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BANKING NEWS 


Retired Folk Moving from Their Home States Are 
Good Business Prospects, Says Carl A. Bimson 


Although the President’s economic 
message made no reference to small 
business programs, I daresay we will 
hear more about this once the mini- 
mum wage controversy is settled, 
Carl A. Bimson, president of The 
American Bankers Association, said 
while addressing the 67th annual 
convention of the Florida Bankers 
Association in Bal Harbour. “One 
possibility,” he said, “would be the 
liberalization of SBA lending poli- 
cies.” 

Mr. Bimson pointed out that 
“banking has traditionally, over the 
years, provided the greatest percent- 
age of the credit needs of small busi- 
ness and will undoubtedly continue 
to do so. We have done a rather poor 
job of making this fact known, how- 
ever; and there is a need for a public 
relations effort in this area. 

“You are to be complimented on 
the very good joo you have done in 
selling your state to retired people. 
Economically, it has proved to be a 
sound program, and I’m sure you will 
continue it. Incidentally, Arizonans 
are going to be right in there pitch- 
ing, too.” 


Senior Citizens Trust Prospects 


He commented that newcomers to 
the state—especially the senior citi- 
zen group—are particularly good 
prospects for trust services. “The 
change of residence will require the 
updating of their wills to take full 
advantage of the Florida tax laws,” 
he said. 

“In a state which attracts retired 
people,” he added, “‘we should always 
be alert to the tendency of newcom- 
ers to leave their bank accounts back 
home. We have found that just be- 
cause they open small checking ac- 
counts upon arrival does not neces- 
sarily mean they are transferring all 
of their banking business or all of 
their funds.” 

Continuing, Mr. Bimson said: 

“For a period of the first month or 
two after opening a new branch office, 
it has been our habit to keep a 
record of the previous banking con- 


nection, if any, of those who open ac- | 
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counts with us. We are continually 
surprised to find that 20% to 30% of 
our new accounts are opened through 
the transfer of funds from out-of- 
state banks. The percentage never 
falls below 20% and may run as high 
as 40% of the new accounts opened 
in the first 30 to 60 days. 

“This is new money to us and rep- 
resents funds left with the bank back 
home even though residency may 
have been established in our state for 
a year or longer. This is true of re- 
tired persons as well as those who 
move to our state to find employment 
or are transferred into the area by 
their companies.” 


Edgar T. Savidge Was 
One of Six fo Receive a 
Pariner-in-4-H" Award 


Edgar T. Savidge, deputy manag- 
er in charge of the Agricultural 
Committee of The American Bankers 
Association, has been chosen to re- 
ceive the “Partner in 4-H” award for 
outstanding contributions to 4-H 
Club work. Selection of Mr. Savidge 
and six other 1961 recipients of the 
honor was announced last month by 
the Subcommittee on 4-H Club work 
of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The citations were presented on Fri- 
day, April 28, during the 3lst Na- 
tional 4-H Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Joined A.B.A. in 1948 

Mr. Savidge, a resident of New 
Brunswick, N. J., has served as sec- 
retary of the A.B.A.’s Agriculture 
Committee since 1948. Last month 
he was assigned additional duties as 
secretary of the Association’s State 
Bank Division. He is a graduate of 
Rutgers—The State University. 

The annual “Partner in 4-H” 
award program was inaugurated in 
1960 to give national recognition to 


| individuals who have performed dis- 
| tinguished service to agriculture and 


to 4-H progress. 


"The Art and Science of 
Management” Will Be 
A.|.B. Convention Theme 


Tyndall Will Be New President; 
Vice-presidency, Council Contest 

“The Art and Science of Manage- 
ment” will be the underlying theme 
of the 59th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
Seattle May 29 through June 2. Some 
1,350 younger bank men and women 
from all sections of the country are 
expected to attend the sessions at the 
Olympic Hotel. 

The advance program, announced 
by Milton F. Darr, Jr., president of 
the Institute and vice-president, La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, lists 
many prominent speakers. 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, educational section of The 
American Bankers Association, is 
the largest adult education organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, with a 
membership of 172,391 men and 
women of the banking business (as 
of March 31 of this year). Enrol- 
ments in its classes, study groups, 
and correspondence courses in near- 
ly every aspect of banking total 
87,044. Delegates to the convention 
will represent the membership of 
543 chapters and study groups. 


Maxwell Carlson Is Chairman 


The delegates will be welcomed to 
Seattle by Maxwell Carlson, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, who is chairman of 
the local convention committee. The 
year’s outstanding A.I.B. student in 
graduate work, whose identity will 
not be revealed in advance, will be 
presented with the Harold Stonier 
Award for scholarship at the open- 
ing session. 

Installation of officers will take 
place on the final day of the conven- 
tion. Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., 
vice-president, Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington, will be installed as presi- 
dent. There are two candidates for 
the office of A.I.B. vice-president: 
Fred W. Brush, assistant vice- 
president, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Arthur McCor- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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New Trust Investments 
Book Published by Trust 
Division for School Use 


Also Intended for Departmental 
Personnel and Off-the-Job Study 

The Committee on Trust Invest- 
ments of the A.B.A. Trust Division 
has just completed a 32-page booklet 
entitled “An Introduction to Trust 
Investments.” It is divided into six 
chapters and covers these subjects: 
“The Investment Function of the 
Trust Administrator”; “Organiza- 
tion of an Investment Department” ; 
“Special Investment Considerations 
Peculiar to’ Fiduciaries”; ‘Invest- 
ment Policies for Various Types of 
Accounts”; “The Field of Invest- 
ments”; and “Special Investment 
Problems.” It includes a_ bibliogra- 
phy of current available material on 
trust investments. 

It is designed to provide funda- 
mental information about trust in- 
vestments principally for trust 
department personnel who are not di- 
rectly concerned with the investing 
of trust funds. It is hoped that the 
material contained therein will prove 
of value to many individuals in their 
off the-job study programs, to trust 
institutions in their on the job train- 
ing activities, and to students and 
teachers in bankers schools, such as 
The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and The National Trust School 
conducted by the A.B.A. at Rutgers 
—The State University and North- 
western University respectively. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Trust Investments is Philip B. Sim- 
onds, Jr., vice-president, Rhode Is- 
land Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 
denée. 


A3rd Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference Will Be Held at the 
Waldorf in New York on Feb. 5-7 


The 48rd Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Trust Di- 
vision of The American Bankers 
Association, will be held at The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, February 
5-7, 1962, Trust Division President 
Robert R. Duncan -has announced. 

The conference annually draws an 
attendance of more than 2,000 trust 
officers from banks in all parts of the 
country and several foreign coun- 
tries. 


May 1961 


William F. Kelly 


Chairmen Named for 35th 
A.B.A. Western Trust Meet 
in Seattle, July 12-14 


Victor R. Graves Has Been Named 
the Conference General Chairman 
Membership of the local commit- 
tees for the 35th Western Regional 
Trust Conference, to be held under 
the sponsorship of the Trust Division 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Wash., July 12-14, 
have been announced by Trust Divi- 
sion President Robert R. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan is chairman of the 
board, Harvard Trust Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

General chairman of the confer- 
ence will be Victor R. Graves, vice- 
president and trust officer, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington, Seat- 
tle. The Trustmen’s Association of 
Western Washington will be host to 
the conference. 

The conference, which will draw 
trustmen from Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming, will be held at 
the Olympic Hotel. 

The membership of the General 
Committee includes, besides Mr. 
Graves, its chairman: 

Lawrence L. Allison, trust officer, 
The Bank of California N.A., Seattle; 
John M. Gilbertson, vice-president 
and trust officer. The Puget Sound 
National Bank of Tacoma; John T. 
Glase, vice-president and manager, 
National Bank of Commerce of Seat- 
tle; Charles E. Kincaid, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Trust Depart- 


W. F. Kelly, Philadelphia, 
Is Endorsed by PBA for 
1962 A.B.A. Vice-president 


Long Active in A.B.A. Affairs; 
Now on Administrative Comm. 


William F. Kelly, president of The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, has been presented 
as a candidate for vice-president of 
The American Bankers Association 
for the year 1962-1963. The candi- 
dacy was announced in a resolution 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation Council of Administration, 
which was unanimously adopted in 
its spring meeting on April 10. 

Mr. Kelly is currently a member of 
the A.B.A. Administrative Commit- 
tee and Executive Council. He was a 
member of the original A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee when it was 
organized in 1939, and was chairman 
of the committee from 1948 to 1951. 
He was chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Credit Committee from 1951 to 
1954, and was chairman of the Credit 
Policy Committee from 1957 to 1960. 


First Entered Banking in 1925 


The PBA resolution points out 
that Mr. Kelly “has devoted his en- 
tire business life to Pennsylvania 
banking, beginning with Continental 
Equitable Title and Trust Co. in 
1925, and has participated whole- 
heartedly in activities of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, and 
has been identified continuously with 
the development and growth of bank- 
ing consumer credit, for which he 
received a national award on the oc- 
casion of the 50th Anniversary of 
Consumer Credit in Banking in 
1960.” 

In presenting and endorsing the 
candidacy of Mr. Kelly, the PBA 
pointed out that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has not been hon- 
ored by having a president of The 
American Bankers Association since 
1931. 


ment, Seattle Trust and Savings 
Bank, Seattle; Robert E. Lewis, vice- 
president and trust officer, The Pa- 
cific National Bank of Seattle; Frank 
W. Nolan, trust officer, National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle; Harvard 
Palmer, vice-president, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle; Harold A. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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Samuel (. Waugh and E. Sherman Adams to Speak 
af 5.6.5.B. Assembly Sessions on June 16 and 21 


Samuel C. Waugh, Washington 
consultant for the International De- 
partment, Bank of New York, New 
York, will give the Harold Stonier 
address at The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking on Friday eve- 
ning, June 16, and Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, vice-president, First Nation- 
al City Bank of New York, will give 
the assembly address on Wednesday 
evening, June 21, according to an- 
nouncement by Dr. Murray G. Lee, 
deputy manager of The American 
Bankers Association and director of 
the S.G.S.B. 

Dr. Adams was formerly a deputy 
manager of the A.B.A., director of 
the Graduate School, and director of 
the Department of Economics and 
Research. In 1938 Mr. Waugh was 
president of the Association’s Trust 
Division. From October 1955 to Jan- 
uary 1961, he was chairman and 
president of the Export Import Bank 
of Washington. 


Resident Sessions Opens June 12 


The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers— 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., will open its 27th resident 
session on June 12 and hold its 25th 
graduation exercises on June 23. The 
school will again have 100 faculty 
members, 29 of whom are new ap- 
pointments, according to Dr. Lee. Of 
the 1,100 bank executives who will 
attend the 1961 resident session, 
about 400 will be freshmen and 340 
members of the senior class. 

Since the 8.G.S.B. was founded in 
1935 by the late Dr. Harold Stonier, 
formerly national educational direc- 
tor of the American Institute of 
Banking and later executive man- 
ager and executive vice-president of 
the A.B.A., 5,689 bank officers and 
supervisory agency examiners have 
graduated from the school. 

The 29 new faculty members have 
been announced by Dr. Lee as fol- 
lows: 

COMMERCIAL BANKING IV: Frank W. 
Krippel, district chief national bank 
examiner, New York City; W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, president, National State 
Bank, Elizabeth, N. J.; Edward T. 
Shipley, comptroller and auditor, Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 


Salem, N. C.; Harold W. Wallgren, 
vice-president, Philadelphia National 
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Samuel C. Waugh E. Sherman 


Adams 


Bank; and Eugene A. Yergey, partner, 
Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

COMMERCIAL BANKING V: Cowles 
Andrus, president, New Jersey Bank 
and Trust Co., Passaic, and M. Monroe 
Kimbrel, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank, Thomson, Ga. — 

BANKING AND GOVERNMENT: Ben C. 
Corlett, director of the Washington Of- 
fice, The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

COMMERCIAL BANKING VI: Carl A. 
Beck, president, Charles Beck Machine 
Corp., King of Prussia, Pa.; John W. 
Remington, president, Lincoln Roches- 
ter Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Carl G. Freese, president, Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. 
George S. Odiorne, director, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Frank P. Smeal, vice- 
president, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; and Kenneth M. 
Spang, vice-president, First National 
City Bank, New York. 

SAVINGS MANAGEMENT: William F. 
Owens, secretary, Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee, A.B.A., New York; 
Donald L. Thomas, vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward F. Thomas, president, Ed- 
ward Thomas Associates, Inc., New 
York; and Walter R. Williams, Jr., 
president, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York. 

TRUSTS: J. Dewey Daane, assistant to 
the secretary, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; James F. 
English, vice-president, Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Company, Hartford; 
Paul F. Miller, Jr., Drexel and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Norman E. 
Walz, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, First National Bank, Sunbury, 
Pa.; Albert W. Whittlesey, senior vice- 
president, First Pennsylvania Banking 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia; and 
Peter J. Brennan, assistant trust coun- 
sel, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, 

ECONOMICS OF BANKING AND BUSI- 
NESS: Dr. Howard Piquet, senior spe- 
cialist in international economics, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Thomas I. Storrs, executive vice-presi- 
dent, North Carolina National Bank, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Robert P. Mayo, vice- 


A.B.A. Membership Was 
17,328 Banks and Branches 
on February 28, 1961 


Enrolment: 13,337 U.S. Banks: 
3,863 Branches; 128 Associates 

Membership in The American 
Bankers Association totals 17,328 
banks and branches—a gain of i59 
over a year ago—John B. Keeline, 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Organiza- 
tion Committee, reported recently. 
The report covers the six months 
ending February 28, 1961, midpoint 
of the Association year. 

The midyear enrolment includes 
13,3387 U. S. banks, 3,863 branches, 
and 128 associate member banks in 
foreign countries. It represents 96% 
of all banks, 98% of all commercial 
banks, and 38% of all mutual savings 
banks. 

Mr. Keeline, who is president of 
the Central Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cherokee, Iowa, reported a net de- 
cline of 48 members during the 6- 
month period. He predicted, however, 
that new enrolments in the next six 
months would enable the Association 
to complete its 1960-61 year with a 
net membership gain. 

One hundred and eighty-six new 
members joined the Association 
since September 1, 1960. Offsetting 
this increase were cancellations by 38 
mutual savings banks, 38 commercial 
banks, and 122 branch offices, plus 
additional losses resulting from 
mergers and liquidations. 


Enrolment for NABAC School 
at U. of Minnesota July 30- 
August 12 Is 17% Above ‘60 

Enrolment in the NABAC School 
for Bank Auditors at the University 
of Wisconsin will be up 17% when 
the 9th annual session opens in Madi- 
son this summer. 

Director Edward F. Lyle, senior 
vice-president and comptroller, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., announced that 
421 students would attend the 2- 
week session, July 30-August 12. The 
freshman class will number 178 com- 
pared with 135 last year. 


president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; John 
Exter, senior vice-president, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; and Dr. 
Henry C. Wallich, professor of econom- 
ics, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Banking and Monetary Development Chartbook and 
Lecture Developed by A.B.A. for Graduate Schools 


A chartbook entitled Banking and 
Monetary Development, 
35 charts with a short explanatory 
paragraph of text alongside each, has 
been published by the Research Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Bank- 
ing Education Committee of The 
American Bankers Association. 

A model lecture to accompany the 
chart book, pitched at the level of 
bank policy formation, is in prepara- 
tion and will be ready for testing at 
the June 12-24 resident session of 
The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted by the A.B.A. 
at Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. It will also be 
available to other graduate banking 
schools throughout the country. 

The lecture is designed for the ex- 
clusive use of the lecturer and will 
deal with the broad objectives of as- 


Shepherd, Bowen, Kjaer, 
and Braverman Receive 
A.B.A. Staff Promotions 


Staff promotions have been an- | 
nounced, as follows, by The American | 


Bankers Association: 


Raymond E. Shepherd, a member | 


of the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee staff since May 1960, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
committee. 


The next three promotions are in | 
the Department of Economics and Re- | 


search: 


R. E. Shepherd 


A 


Bernice Kjaer 


May 1961 


containing | 


| B.A. 


Philip Braverman | 


set management—safety, liquidity, 


and profitability; the major prob- | 


lems encountered in planning the use 
of funds; and the significant trends 
of recent years with which manage- 
ment should be familiar. 

The chartbook is a visual aid for 
use in connection with the lecture. 
It is divided into five sections cover- 
ing bank deposits, loans, bank in- 
vestments, earnings, and capital. 

The lecture will be produced in 
mimeographed form for bankers’ 
schools, and there will be no charge. 
The price of the chartbook will be 
nominal to cover the cost of printing 
and distribution. 

Dr. Carter H. Golembe, secretary 
of the Research Committee, and Dr. 
Murray G. Lee, deputy manager and 
director of the Banking Education 
Committee, compiled the study. 


Robert C. Bowen, who joined the 
market research staff in January 
1959, has been named staff assistant 
for marketing research. 

Bernice Kjaer, an A.B.A. staff 
member since 1958, has been named 
staff assistant. 

Philip Braverman, who joined the 
Association in 1957, has also been 
named staff assistant. 

Those receiving promotions hold 
the following degrees: Mr. Shepherd, 
from St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass.; Mr. Bowen, B.S. 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


| and M.S. from Pennsylvania State 


University; Miss Kjaer, B.A. from 
Vassar and M.A. in Economics from 
University of Colorado; Mr. Braver- 
man, B.B.A. from the Bernard Ba- 
ruch School of Business and Public 
Information, College of the City of 
New York. 


A.B.A. Western Trust Meet 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 
Rogers, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; Gershom C. Row- 
land, vice-president and trust officer, 
National Bank of Washington, Ta- 
coma; Edward S. Walker, trust of- 
ficer, The Bank of California N.A., 
Tacoma; W. Doyle Watt, executive 
vice-president, Everett Trust and 
Savings Bank; and Edward West, 


of A.B.A. 
Offices and Functions Was 
Mailed to All Members 


A “tour in print” of The American 
Bankers Association’s offices and 
functions is provided in a publication 
mailed last month to the entire mem- 
bership of the A.B.A. 

The 31-page issue, The A.B.A. at 
Work for Your Bank, describes in 
capsule form the work of 29 commit- 
tees and operating departments. 

Until last year, annual reports of 
this kind were made available only 
to secretaries of bankers’ state asso- 
ciations. Favorable response to the 
mailing of the 1960 edition to all 
A.B.A. members prompted renewal 
of the practice this year. 


59th A.I.B. Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

mack, assistant vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Miami, Fla. 
There is also a contest in one district 
for election to the A.I.B. Executive 
Council. The two candidates from 
District 12 (Michigan and Ohio) 
are: Richard R. Folkerth, The Win- 
ters National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, and Clarence A. Davis, 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit. 
Other candidates for election to the 
Executive Council are Samuel K. 
Dyer, The Philadelphia (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank, District 3; Thomas W. 
Jones, Fidelity National Bank, Bat- 
on Rouge, La., District 5; and Vern 
Waldo, First National Bank of Neva- 
da, Reno, District 8. The candidates 
will be introduced and make their 
campaign speeches at the annual 
Thursday ‘Caucus Night,” with bal- 
loting later the same night. 

Other highlights of the 5-day 
meeting may be found on page 99 of 
April BANKING. 


Jr., assistant vice-president and trust 
officer, Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle. 

The chairmen of the other stand- 
ing committees are as follows: 

BUDGET AND FINANCE: Lawrence 
L. Allison; ENTERTAINMENT: Har- 
vard Palmer; HOTEL AND REGISTRA- 
TION: John T. Glase; PROGRAM: Rob- 
ert E. Lewis; PUBLICITY: Harold A. 
Rogers; TRANSPORTATION: Frank W. 
Nolan; and LADIES: Mrs. Robert E. 
Lewis. 
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“Help Consumer” 
Mood Prevails at 
Bullfests— 


Terms Steady, 
Funds Ample— 


But Delinquencies, 
Repossessions and 
Losses Are Rising 


Instalment Credit 


Tue A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Conference was held at a time, when un- 
employment was the highest in years, delinquencies climbing, repossessions increas- 
ing, and losses per repossession mounting. A feeling of pessimism—a mood for re- 
trenchment—would have been no surprise. 

This, however, was not the case. According to bankers leading “bull sessions” 
at the conference, and keeping an ear to the ground for BANKING, there was a 
heightened awareness of the consumer’s doing his best to keep his credit good. 

Leading instalment credit bankers who reported trends to BANKING were: 

Jo Abbott, senior vice-president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Rudolph A. Biborosch, vice-president, First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 


Company, Philadelphia. 


Keith G. Cone, vice-president, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
John L. Gibson, senior vice-president, Republic National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 
C. J. Jedlicka, senior vice-president, City National Bank and Trust Company, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Tue Douglas Full Disclosure Bill was 
discussed in all groups. Many felt 
strongly that each state should establish 
its own “full disclosure” rather than 
permit a national law. A number of these 
bills are before state lawmakers now. 
Dollars per hundred is considered the 
better clarifying term for the public. 

Neither revolving credit nor charge 
account banking evoked much interest. 
When these topics were raised, one 
banker said, “the silence was deafen- 
ing.” A number did seem disenchanted 
with check-credit. Good and bad ex- 
perience was reported for charge ac- 
count banking, some doing well, some 
anxious to get out of it because of 
losses. The “wait and see” attitude 
taken toward these services seems to 
be dissipating into disinterest. 

On the other hand, interest in in- 
plant banking seemed paramount. 
Much time was spent at sessions ex- 
ploring the proper approach to these 
services. 

Last year, concern was expressed 
over shortage of funds for instalment 
lending. This year ample funds seem 
available. 

In spite of very high inventories in 
most lines of hard goods, there seems 
to be very little pressure for further 
lengthening of terms. 


Retail prices of used cars, particular- 
ly foreign compacts, are weak, with 
some improvements reported in some 
areas. Larger losses on repossessions 
are evident. 

Some support was given to the sug- 
gestion that banks in floor plan financ- 
ing for autos receive support or re- 
purchase guaranties from the factor- 
ies. Others felt that GMAC and FCCC 
represent quite enough factory partici- 
pation in auto financing. 

Rising consumer bankruptcies were 
of concern to all. Better checking and 
closer credit analysis were suggested. 
Reports indicate that a handful of at- 
torneys are handling a large bulk of 
the rising total. In Michigan, it seems 
95% have been filed in the past six 
months by only three attorneys. 

Mobile home paper is showing an un- 
usual rise in the repossession of aged 
instruments. One bank reporting this 
also has had 25 years of good experi- 
ence with this type of paper, and still 
considers it the least troublesome pa- 
per in its portfolio. Considerable inter- 
est was shown in “real property agree- 
ments,” which lack a property lien and 
therefore are not called mortgages. 
Once recorded, however, the borrower 
cannot further sell or encumber the 
property without obtaining a release. 
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Savings 


New Yorker Thrift Habits 


MOST people in metropolitan New 
York who save money do so for fu- 
ture security or retirement, yet fre- 
quently they spend it for emergen- 
cies; most of them save in bank sav- 
ings accounts; a typical family of 
four in New York should be able to 
save at least 5% of its total income. 
These were among the findings of a 
sociological sampling conducted re- 
cently for Union Dime Savings Bank 
in an effort to learn more about the 
thrift habits and attitudes toward 
saving of New York people. 

The research study, a series of 
lengthy interviews with a selected 
group of 200 Union Dime savers and 
250 of their neighbors, was con- 
ducted by a professional research 
firm. 

New Yorkers want to save and the 
majority (58%) of those inter- 
viewed believe that those who fail 
to do so lack sufficient income or 
have large bills to meet. 

On the other hand, 35% of the 
group think that people fail to save 
because they have no concern for 
their futures and “live up” their in- 
comes. “Lack of will power” is as- 
cribed by 17% of the group us the 
reason for non-saving, while 16% 
say non-savers “live beyond their 
means.” 

Two-thirds of those queried be- 
lieve that future security or retire- 
ment is the main purpose for which 
people save their money. This is the 
opinion of 73% of the Union Dime 
depositors and of 61% of their 
neighbors. 

Second in importance as savings 
goals—named by 47% of the re- 
spondents—are emergencies or the 
proverbial “rainy day.” Other pur- 
poses, ranked according to the per- 
centages of the groups mentioning 
them, are education, 19%; major 
appliances 16%; and living neces- 
sities 14%. 


Daily Interest Computation 


WEST COAST bankers queried by 
BANKING as to the whys of their 
switch to a daily basis of computing 


May 1961 


Growth of Individual Savings 
in Various Savings Media 
(Dollars in millions) 


Amount Out- 


standing 
December 31 incr. 
in 
1959 1960 1960 


(1) Commercial banks $62,949 $67,500(p) 17.2% 
(2) Mutual savings 


banks 84,9384 36,290(p) 3.9 
(3) Savings & loan 
assns 54,588 62,154(p) 13.9 


(4) Credit unions 4,488  4,950(p) 11.5 
(5) U.S. Savings Bonds 45,900 45,702(p) —.4 


(6) Reserves of life 
insurance 


companies 91,705 96,100(p) 4.8 
(7) Mutual Funds 
(open end) 15,818 17,026 7.6 


Sources: 1 through 7: From The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board; and 8 from The National 
Association of Investment Companies. 
p—Preliminary 


interest on savings accounts, effec- 
tive April 1, gave a composite an- 
swer: “To place the banks in a more 
favorable competitive position to at- 
tract a larger volume of loanable 
funds.” 

To the question, “To what extent 
will this new method increase your 
effective savings interest rate,” came 
these replies: United California 
Bank—‘“an increase of approximate- 
ly .17% over our past effective rate; 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank—esti- 
mates increase of effective savings 
rate of between .20 and .25 of 1%; 
and Citizens National Bank (Los An- 
geles)—indicated increase from 2.88 
to 3.02%. 

Kenneth C. Moore, vice-president 
and cashier of the Citizens National 
stated that his bank believes the new 
method, which is the same for all 
practical purposes as that followed 
by New York banks for some time, 
is “an added inducement to the public 
to utilize bank savings accounts as in- 
vestments and attract new money. It 
is a more equitable basis.” 


Coin-Operated Savings 


AN innovation to spur increased 
consumer savings generally and to 
encourage thrift-habits in school 
children, keyed to the popular ap- 
peal of coin-operated devices, was 
announced recently by the Bank of 
Broadway, Melrose Park, Ill. with 
the introduction of SAV-A-TAB ma- 


chine installations in the lobby of 
the bank and in the local Stevenson 
Elementary School one day a week 
during “Savings Day.” 


Answers to Savings 
Clinic Service Questions 


AS an expansion of its services to 
member banks, the A.B.A. Savings 
Division has created a “savings clinic 
service’ whereby individual banks 
may submit specific questions or 
problems to the Division secretary 
for group analysis by members of Di- 
vision committees. Neither the in- 
quiring banks nor the replying com- 
mittee members are identified in the 
process. 

Here is one of the first questions 
submitted since the inauguration of 
the clinical analysis service: 


Q. Do you have information on the 
effects, either good or bad, that may 
be the result of a savings and loan as- 
sociation moving into the immediate 
vicinity of a commercial bank? 


The answers indicate that bank 
experience varies from community 
to community: 

A. Banker A replies that a new 
Federal S&L was opened approxi- 
mately 10 years ago two blocks from 
a Metropolitan New York branch 
opened in 1890. The bank has not 
experienced a deposit drain, but in 
fact, is enjoying an all-time deposit 
high. The S&L and the bank both 
pay 344% on regular deposits and 
the bank pays an extra one-quarter 
percent on 2-year money. In another 
case, a state S&L was opened five 
blocks away without any adverse 
effect. 

A. Banker B—a Middle West- 
erner—reports that within the last 
two years the banks in his non- 
branch banking area have become 
acutely aware of their non-banking 
competition and are striving to meet 
it by offering higher interest rates 
and more liberal interest formulas, 
employing aggressive advertising 
methods, providing up-to-date, at- 
tractive surroundings, and demon- 
strating new-found willingness to ex- 
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tend mortgage and instalment credit. 

This promotion-minded banker 
states that “if the bank does not 
adopt a liberal interest formula and 
an aggressive merchandising plan, it 
most assuredly will lose both thrift 
money and ‘hot money’ to its savings 
and loan competition.” 

A. Banker C—a Middle Atlantic 
savings banker—emphasizes the great 
importance of one- stop banking. He 
suggests that since “the commer- 
cial bank will be faced with aggres- 
sive merchandising competition, it 
would be well for them to review 
their present policies with regard to 
(1) convenience of banking hours; 
(2) adding new services; (3) ade- 
quate advertising budget; (4) pub- 
lic relations; (5) community rela- 
tions; (6) making mortgage loans 
on residential property; (7) em- 
ployee relations; (8) efficient opera- 
tions; (9) attractive surroundings; 
and (10) selling their services.” 

A. Banker D—a Middle Westerner 
who has witnessed the promotion 
and sales techniques of S&Ls in his 
city, says he feels the answer to 
“whether or not a savings and loan 
association moving into a shopping 
center would hurt the bank would 
depend upon the promotion of the 
bank and also the rate differential 
between the dividends paid by the 
association and the interest of the 
bank.” He concludes that with only 


a 1% differential the bank can com- 
pete on very good terms if they are 
active and want the business. 

The second question was posed by 
a commercial bank with 35,000 indi- 
vidual savings accounts totaling 
$50,000,000. 

Q. We are seeking the “best way” 
to predetermine the added interest 
expense which would result if we 
computed interest from the first of 
each month on all deposits made be- 
fore the 11th of the month, com- 
pounded and credited semi-annually 
on January 1 and July 1, using an an- 
nual rate of 3% on all balances over 
$5. 

A. A Chicagoan offers this solu- 
tion: 


Part I 


Deposits received: 

Up to January 10 and July 10, earn 
six months’ interest. 

From January 11 and July 11 
through April 10 and October 10, 
earn three months’ interest. 

After April 10 and October 10, do 
not earn interest for current 
quarter. 


Therefore: 
Will receive 
additional in- 

Deposits received: terest for: 
January 11 through 
February 10 

February 11 through 
March 10 

April 11 through 
May 10 

May 11 through 
June 10 


2 months 
1 month 
2 months 


1 month 


(Same for corresponding months 
in second half year.) 
DEP times FAC times MON = AMI 


SUM minus (R— ER X SUM) = NAI 


DEP Deposits received in each pe- 
riod included between 11th of 
month and 10th of following 
month (as outlined above). 
Monthly interest factor (14o of 
annual rate). 

Number of months of addi- 
tional interest. 

Additional monthly interest 
cost for one affected deposit 
period. 

Total of additional monthly in- 
terest cost for all affected de- 
posit periods. 

R Annual advertised rate of in- 

terest. 

Effective rate of interest. 

Net additional interest cost. 


ER 
NAI 


Part II 


The payment of interest from day of 
deposit to day of withdrawal brings 
the effective rate up to the annual ad- 
vertised rate plus an additional cost 
for grace days. The cost of grace days 
is approximately 1/100 of 1% for 
each 30 of such days allowed per an- 
num. (This is an arbitrary figure.) 


A Newark, N. J. banker offers this 
suggestion: 

A. Since each bank’s transaction 
volume varies, the individual bank 
will have to test its own accounts. 
. . . Multiply the interest on depos- 
its (at 3%) made during the first 10 
days of the month by the daily factor 
applicable to the first of that month. 
Upon completion of this task for the 
various months in the 6-month pe- 
riod, the true effective rate against 
the bank’s existing rate will reveal 
a difference which, when multiplied 
by the total deposits of the bank, will 
show the additional expense. 


Housing and Mortgages 


A.B.A. Mortgage Credit Survey Findings 


SOME highlights from a mortgage 
credit survey made during March by 
the A.B.A.’s Mortgage Finance Com- 
mittee: 

Commercial banks, on the average 
during 1960, acquired mortgages in 
a volume equivalent to 23% of their 
holdings at the beginning of the year. 

On the average, total repayments 
and sales of mortgages for commer- 
cial banks during 1960 was equiva- 
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lent to 21% of the amount of holdings 
at the beginning of the year. 

Delinquency and foreclosure rates 
for the country as a whole have in- 
creased since the beginning of 1960. 

Outstanding commitments for con- 
struction and warehousing loans in- 
creased 1.4% since January 31, 1960 
while commitments for permanent 
mortgage loans decreased 1% of 1% 
over the same period. 


Commercial banks are servicing 
for others a volume equivalent to 12% 
of their own mortgage portfolio 
holdings. 

Provided a good market organiza- 
tion for conventional mortgages ex- 
isted, banks indicated that they would 
have originated additiona! mortgages 
with the aim of selling them through 
such a market in an amount in excess 
of $500,000,000. 

Among the other interesting facts 
brought to light by the survey are 
these: 


BANKING 


During 1960 repayments and sales 
of mortgage amounted to 21% of the 
portfolio at the start of the year. At 
this rate of liquidation, commercial 
banks would in effect dispose of all 
mortgage holdings in five years as- 
suming no more mortgages were ac- 
quired. During the year commercial 
banks acquired a volume equivalent 
to almost one quarter of the amount 
which they held at the beginning of 
the year. 

Applying the ratios established by 
the sample to total commercial bank 
holdings, it would appear that com- 
mercial banks as a whole acquired 
$6,411-million in mortgages of all 
types. Total repayments and sales 
for 1960 are estimated to be $5,828- 
million. 

In all areas except the West, com- 
mercial banks acquired a greater vol- 
ume of mortgages than they wrote 
off, the exception being Federal Re- 
serve District No. 12 in which banks 
did not acquire mortgages at as rapid 
a pace as the write-off. A more de- 
tailed analysis which will show ac- 
tivity for the various types of mort- 
gages as well as sales and purchases 
is planned for publication at a later 
date. 


Delinquencies and Foreclosures 

Both delinquency and foreclosure 
rates for the country as a whole and 
for most districts showed an increase 
over the beginning of 1960. 

The March survey asked for com- 
mitment figures for both construction 
and warehousing loans as well as per- 
manent mortgage loans for January 
21, 1961 as compared to January 31, 
1960. Commitments on construction 
and warehousing loans showed a 
slight increase amounting to 1.4% 
for the period while commitments for 
permanent mortgage loans decreased 
% of 1%. 

On the basis of the question, “If a 
good market organization for conven- 
tional mortgages existed, would you 
have originated additional mortgages 
with the aim of selling them through 
such a market?” one-third of the 
banks replied in the affirmative. 
From the results of the sample, it can 
be inferred that banks as a whole 
would have originated between $500- 
million and $1-billion in mortgages 
for sale through such a market. 


Approach to Profits 


MORTGAGE lending is no more dif- 


May 1961 


Mortgage Loans of Selected 
Financial Institutions 


(Dollars in millions) 


Outstanding 
December 31 
1959 1960 


(1) Commercial banks $28,145 $28,803(p) 
(2) Mutual savings 


2.3% 
24,992 26,927(p) 7.7 
53,194 60,084 13.0 
39,237 41,798 6.5 


an 

(3) Savings and loan 
associations 

(4) Life insurance 
companies 

Sources: 1 & 2 Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 

ration. 8 Federal Savings and Loan Insurance. 

4 Institute of Life Insurance. 


ficult or problematic than any other 
lending function, Frederic S. Bayles, 
executive vice-president, The Gar- 
den State National Bank, Teaneck, 
N. J., said recently. “Actively creat- 
ing mortgage loans not only builds up 
the full-service bank, but also, as a 
by-product, develops collateral oppor- 
tunities,” he said. A few of the op- 
portunities are: 

(1) Major contribution to commu- 
nity growth. 

(2) Develops and builds loan income 
and other good commercial relations 
with buiiders, realtors, lawyers, sup- 
pliers, and local merchants. 

(3) Direct contact with individual 
mortgage borrowers for deposit busi- 
ness and all of the rest of our full bank 
services. 

(4) Deposits of escrow funds ac- 
cumulated and held for payment of 
taxes and insurance, etc. 

(5) Development of trust business. 

The Garden State, a medium-sized 
bank, is highly pleased with results 
from mortgage lending. 


Dr. Flexner Comments on 
Omnibus Housing Bill 


THE Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has held hearings on an 
omnibus housing bill introduced by 
committee’s subcommittee chairman, 
Senator John J. Sparkman. The 
A.B.A. was represented during these 
hearings by Cowles Andrus, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bank and 
Trust Company, Passaic; J. O. Brott, 
general counsel, A.B.A.; and by Dr. 
Kurt F. Flexner, director of Mort- 
gage Finance, A.B.A. 

Dr. Flexner has written for BANK- 
ING this brief analysis of the bill’s 
provisions and the A.B.A. position as 
stated at the hearings: 


The main objectives of the bill are to 
provide better housing for the American 
people, the redevelopment of slum areas, 
and the technological and other im- 


provements in the housing industry. The 
A.B.A. told the committee that it agrees 
heartily with these objectives. So far 
as some of the measures contained in 
the bill are concerned, however, the 
A.B.A. approved of some of them, dis- 
agreed with others, and made recom- 
mendations not contained in the bill. 

We opposed a 40-year no downpay- 
ment mortgage for low and moderate 
income families on the grounds that it 
would do little to give the American 
people better housing. On the contrary, 
we listed several major faults of such a 
proposal: 

(1) It would slow down the rate of 
repayment; 

(2) It would reduce actual monthly 
housing costs by very little; and 

(3) It would increase the total cost of 
financing considerably. 

Although we told the committee that 
we are very much in favor of urban re- 
development and the use and rehabilita- 
tion of existing property wherever pos- 
sible, we thought that a 25-year mort- 
gage for property improvements was 
excessive. We assured the committee, 
however, that the A.B.A. is willing to 
back all reasonable measures designed 
to encourage urban renewal. 

We backed an appropriation of $50,- 
000,000 for community facilities in ur- 
ban renewal areas. We told the commit- 
tee that we thought greater use should 
be made of local housing units for low 
income groups. The present centralized 
and rigid methods employed in public 
housing seem undesirable and unjusti- 
fied to us. They tend to destroy indi- 
vidualism in local community flavors in 
community life. 

We did not go along with the commit- 
tee’s proposal to extend the VA loan 
guarantee and direct loan program for 
as long as 1967 in some cases. We 
thought, however, that a moderate ex- 
tension, possibly a year, might be justi- 
fied in order to give the program an op- 
portunity to be dissolved in an orderly 
manner and in line with the Adminis- 
tration’s present contracyclical efforts. 

No mention of the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program was made in 
this bill, but the A.B.A. testified that 
this highly useful program designed to 
encourage the widest use of private en- 
terprise in mortgage financing should 
be continued. 

Senator Sparkman commented that 
our testimony was useful and that he 
appreciated the careful analysis which 
he thought our testimony contained. 
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CALENDAR, 1961-62 


AUGUST 


JUNE 


SMTWTFS 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 


28 29 30 31 


American Bankers Association 


Apr. 30- 
May 3 
May 3- 5 
May 29- 
June 2 
June 12-24 
July 12-14 
Aug. 7-25 
Sept. 10-12 
Oct. 15-18 
Nov. 9-10 


Nov. 18-14 


1962 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


First National Mortgage Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Southern Trust Conference, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

American Institute of Banking, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

35th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

National Trust School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

6th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Dallas Hilton Hotel, Dallas 

87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 

30th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


14th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

43rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 


59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 

2nd National Mortgage Conference, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 

Trust Division, 5th Southern Trust 
Conference, Golden Triangle Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N.J. 

llth National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Associations 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst 

Texas, Sheraton Dallas and Statler Hil- 
ton hotels, Dallas 


May 
May 


May 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


8-10 
8-11 


8-11 
11-18 
11-16 
11-17 
14-16 
15-17 


15-17 
15-17 


16-17**New Hampshire, 


SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 


SMTWTFS 
i 3.7 
8 91011121314 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


SMTWTFS 


Tennessee, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville 
Rhode Island Annual Meeting, Crown 
Hotel, Providence 
Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Ho- 
tel, Rapid City 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City 
Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
South Carolina, Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston 
Kansas, Wichita 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 
Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arkansas, Arlington 
Springs 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint 
Paul 
Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 
Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 
New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
*Nevada, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 
*Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Ohio School of Banking, Ohio Univ., 
Athens 
Florida, Trust Training School, Univ. 
of Fla., Gainesville 
New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 
Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
Wentworth-by-the 
Sea Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 


Hotel, Hot 


** Joint Meeting 
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1961 MAY 1961 JULY 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS SMTWTFS 
123456 i 2:3 1 12345 
7 8 910111213 4567 8 910 2345678 6 7 8 9101112 3456789 
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May 9-10 
May 10 
May 9-11 
May 11 
May 11-13 
May 14-16 
May 15-16 
May 17-19 
May 18-20 
May 18-20 
May 21-23 
May 21-24 
May 22-24 
22-24 
25-27 
22-23 
26-27 
mm 5-7 
7- 8 
7-11 
26-28 
8- 9 
May 13-16 
May 16-18 | 
June 11-22 
Sept. 23-26 
Nov. 12-13 
May 4-5 
May 7-9 
May 7-9 
106 


June 16-17**New Hampshire 


June 18-20 
June 18-22 
June 18-23 
June 18- 
July 1 
June 19-21 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 23-25 
June 28-24 
June 25-27 
June 25- 
July 7 
July 13-14 
July 16-18 
July 20-22 
Aug. 18-25 
Aug. 20-25 
Sept. 7- 9 
Sept. 14-16 
Sept. 15-16 
Sept. 24-26 
Oct. 11-12 
Oct. 12-14 


Oct. 29- 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 2-4 


Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Ports- 
mouth (New Castle) 

Washington, Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham 

Kentucky School of Banking, Univ. of 
Ky., Lexington 

Pennsylvania, Trust Training School, 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 

School of Banking at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 

Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Michigan, School of Banking, Univ. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor 

Western Secretaries Conference, Trop- 
icana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Central States Conference, Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 

Pennsylvania Summer School, Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Banks, Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


** Joint Meeting 


NOVEMBER 


May 1961 


May 


May 3 
May 
May 15-17 
May 19-21 


May 31- 
June 3 
June 4-17 


June 5-7 


June 11-13 


June 19- 
July 14 
June 28-30 


July 8 
Aug. 5 

July 238- 
Aug. 4 


July 23- 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 6-18 


Aug. 20- 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 11-13 


Oct. 9-12 


Oct. 9-12 


1962 


May 6-9 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Other Organizations 


Nat’! Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Annual Conference, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NABAC Northern Convention, 
cinnati, Ohio 

NABW Regional Conference, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

NABAC Southern Convention, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

NABW Regional Conference, Cornhus- 
ker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

NABAC Western Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Nat’] Ass’n Mutual Savings Banks, 
Graduate School of Savings Bank- 
ing, Brown University, Providence, 

School of Business, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 

Management Development Conference, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
Nat’! Industrial Banking School, 
Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

NABAC Auditors and Comptrollers 
School, Univ. of Wis., Madison 

School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 

NABAC Convention, 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, The Dunes Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Cin- 


Conrad Hilton 


Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


1962 JANUARY 1962 


DECEMBER 
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Virginia: CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BEDFORD into FIRST NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK OF ROANOKE. 


Pennsylvania Banks Merge 


George 
Brown, 
Girard 
pres., 
left; 

F. A. 
Potts, 
PNB 
pres., 
right 


Pennsylvania: PHILADELPHIA NA- 
TIONAL BANK and THE GIRARD 
TRUST CORN EXCHANGE BANK, to 
be known as PHILADELPHIA GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


National Foundation Grows 


to Record High 


Tue NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
COMMERCIAL BANKS, voluntary non- 
profit organization formed to con- 
duct a national educational program 
on behalf of all commercial banks, 
has a new record membership of 
5,668 banks. 

The 90-day period ending January 
31 saw a total of 100 new members. 
Montana has 100% membership 
among its banks; Maryland had 
98%, and North Dakota, 95%. 


Banks Win 
Citizenship Awards 


The American Heritage Founda- 
tion has presented “Outstanding Cit- 
izenship Awards” for top perform- 
ance in the 1960 nationwide ‘“In- 
formed Vote and Contribute to Your 
Party Program.” 

Winners included these civic- 
minded banks: AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Chicago; 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York; and MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


New “American-Type” Bank 
Opens in Europe 

CREDIT EUROPEEN, which calls it- 
self the “First American-type com- 
mercial bank in Europe,” recently 
was opened in Luxembourg Cit; by 
the INTERNATIONAL BANK of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The bank will accept 
consumer savings and make con- 
sumer loans, just as an American 
commercial bank would, as wel! as 
perform the more customary com- 
mercial services for individuals and 
businesses. 

ARTHUR J. Morris, founder of 
consumer bank credit in the United 
States 50 years ago, is one of the di- 
rectors of CREDIT EUROPEEN. 


Navy Mobilizes Check-cashing 

The U.S. NAvy is saving 134,000 
hours per year in just the San Diego 
area by establishing a mobile check- 
cashing unit that will bring the bank 
to the man on paydays. 

The Naval Air Station at North Is- 
land, San Diego is its base, and on 
payday six stops are made in sur- 
rounding areas. The mountain is go- 
ing to Mohammed, and the U.S. Navy 
is saving three hours per year per 
man. 


Homer go bowling tonight? Listen 
—see that magazine? Homer spied 
it when he came in. Off came the 
Florsheims, on went the slippers. 
Then he fired up Old Smelly, and 
plopped in that big, easy chair. 
Know what's going to happen? 
He'll have his nose in that maga- 
zine ‘til midnight. He says BANK- 
ING’s just tops as a professional 
journal, helps him down at the of- 
fice. Says it has all sorts of material 
on management and bank pro- 
blems, stuff about association com- 
mittees—what they're doing and 
all that. Says BANKING’s full of 
news about banks and people in 
the business, plus a lot of other 
stuff, he says is right up his alley. 
So, you ask—will Homer go bowl!- 
ing tonight? Ha—! 
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Apply these successful incentive principles 
to your next savings account promotion 


Despite a constant growth in the use of savings incentive 
premiums, several basic questions regarding their value re- 
main only partly answered or are ignored altogether. 


e What zs a good incentive premium? 

e What exact purpose does it serve? 

e How best can it be used to produce maximum 
new business activity? 


Now a study by our Incentive Development staff brings 
a fresh insight into premium offerings and the motivation 
of new savings customers. 


Study Relates Experience To Survey Results 


For many years Thatcher has been a major supplier of 
glassware premiums for successful nationwide promotions. 
The current study relates this wealth of accrued experience 
to the results of extensive surveys among both savings 
personnel and savings customers. Out of this correlation 
have emerged several useful principles affecting the success 
of savings incentive premiums. These principles are fully 
summarized in our booklet, What Makes Savings Incentives 
Productive? 

As a means of acquainting you with the nature and scope 
of our Incentive Development Service, we invite you to 
send for a free copy of this informative booklet. 


Some typical Thatcher Thrift Premiums within the 
normal price range of Savings Incentives. 


May 1961 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Incentive . . . to do What? 
Seven Tests for Incentive Premiums 
Planning the Incentive Offer 
When NOT to Use Incentive Premiums 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Director, Incentive Development Service: 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of ““What Makes 
Incentives Productive?” 


Name 


Institution 
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STATE BANK of INDIA 


The Bank undertakes all types of Banking business throughout India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon and is particularly well equipped to provide facilities in these countries for 
pa et their internal and external transactions. Executor and Trustee business is also 
undertaken. 


(Condensed) Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1960. 


(Rs. million) 


ii iabiliti 31-12 31-12 
Capital and Liabilities 1960 | 1989 Property and Assets 


Capital—Issued, Subscribed & .4 |Cash & Balances 
Paid up . 
Reserve Fund and other Reserve ‘ .7 \Money at Call 
Deposits .3 |Investments 
Borrowings 1668.8 |Advances 
Bills payable .3 [Bills Receivable 
Bills for collection ; .6 |Constituents’ liabilities for ac- 
ceptances, endorsements and 
other obligations 
Other Liabilities .4 |Premises, furniture etc. 
Acceptances, Endorsements and .3 jOther Assets 
other obligations 
Profit and Loss 


6205.3 | 6245.8 Total 


(Condensed) Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1960 


(Rs. million) 
1959 Expenditure 1960 | 1959 Income 


78.8 |Interest Paid 80.5 145.3 [Interest and Discount 

70.0 |Salaries and Allowances 73.2 36.1 |Commission, Exchange and 
Brokerage 

17.8 |Other Expenditure 19.9 0.4 |Rent 

18.7 |Balance of Profit 21.8 3.5 |Other Receipts 


185.3 Total 195.4 | 185.3 Total 


P. C. Bhattacharyya—Chairman D. G. Karve—Vice-Chairman 
S. P. Puri—Managing Director 


London Office Other Major Foreign Branches 
25, Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 (i) Karachi (ii) Rangoon (iii) Colombo 


Floats... 


No, we don’t mean Ivory Soap. 

We mean the working deposit a broker may carry with a banker. Any 
given amount of money that can multiply itself dozens of times over 
because of “float”. 

Good business for bankers? Of course. And good reason why they 
direct most of their brokerage business to depositors. But there could 
be others, too. 

For example, here at Merrill Lynch, we’ve geared ourselves to provide 
the finest service for banks we think you can find — almost anywhere. 


We can supply current quotes, specific security prices for almost any 
date in the past—or complete portfolio evaluations for estate 
purposes... 

We take legal transfers completely off your hands... 

We furnish a wealth of reports on business in general—on individual 
industries and companies—on stocks, bonds, and commodities . . . 
We can fill in your representatives on local business developments 
in thousands of communities through our 130 offices from coast-to- 
coast... 


For more details on these services—or any other particular facilities 
we may be able to place at your disposal—we’ll be pleased to arrange 
for a conference—at your convenience. 

Simply contact us in confidence, by writing to — 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Vice President 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 


World Forum 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


cided exception to the rule of secrecy 
and circumspection. If hereafter the 
Fed is to “consult” as to intended ac- 
tions in a forum of a score of national 
representatives, with all the risks of 
leakage of information, there is a 
possibility that speculation and the 
international movement of private 


| capital, if not also official capital, 
| may at times be stimulated. The 
| OECD may not be a forum in the 
| strict dictionary sense of “a public 
_ meeting place for open discussion.” 
| Still, it is not the same as the board 


room in Washington where the Fed 
now forms its policies. 


An Uneasy Fear 


An experienced correspondent in 
London reports opinion there as fa- 
voring closer cooperation but, re- 
garding its scope and extent, as very 
uncertain. An uneasy fear about pre- 
liminary consultation on monetary 
moves exists; the fear that sooner or 
later continental central bankers will 
leak important information. Abroad, 
as here, there is doubt that any cen- 
tral bank is prepared to make impor- 
tant sacrifices for the sake of inter- 
national cooperation. The efforts of 
London and Washington to get Bonn 
to inflate and Bonn’s rejoinder that 
we should deflate are too fresh in 
memory. 


Threat of “Influence” 


If our monetary policies are to be 
discussed in advance with others— 
and vice versa—and perhaps modi- 
fied in accordance with international 
needs, domestic political reaction 
may at times be unfavorable. It is 
not farfetched to imagine critics here 
contending that we adopted a given 
course to please the Bank of Eng- 
land; or British critics attacking the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street for 
yielding to the “dictation” of Wash- 
ington or Bonn. 

In the Senate hearings, Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball testified 
that, if there were to be modification 
of domestic monetary policies at 
OECD, this would be done by other 
countries, not by us. He said: ‘The 
bargaining power of the U.S., as the 
most important, powerful member of 
the OECD, will be such that I see no 
reason why we should compromise 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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31-12 31-12 | 
1959 1960 | 
56.3 679.3 | 
88.9 17.3 
5811.7 2997.1 
119.5 2322.4 
85.2 19.4 
33.3 
15.6 
30.7 30.5 
14.6 123.7 
5.6 
1960 | 
148.7 
42.9 | 
0.5 
3.3 
195.4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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One in a series of commercial bank advertisements running in LIFE and POST. 


“Are we dropping the ball ?” 


Here is what Carl A. Bimson, Presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, File 
’ Phoenix, Arizona, and President, Full-service 
ABA, wrote about the full-service campaign created 
by the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


Commercial Bank 


‘When I saw this ad, I said to myself, ‘This Mail to: Foundation for Commercial Banks, Philadelphia 1, 
shows what happens in individual hit-or-miss ac- Pennsylvania. Count us in! Our Bank is glad to join the 
tion.What we need in banking is unified teamwork.’ Foundation. Check for membership subscription en- 

closed. Subscription basis: $10 per million deposits 

“This campaign should have the active support (deposits as of December 31, 1960) 
of all banks—large or small. It speaks for the entire 
banking industry . . . says things for and about 
commercial banks in national media that they are TITLE 
not in a position to say for themselves. 

“I would personally like to see 100% bank par- 
ticipation in this effort.” 


NAME, 


BANK. 
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How does a 
community 


benefit from a 
SCHOOL 
SAVINGS > 


PROGRAM 


t 


SCHOOL SAVINGS HELP BUILD 
RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS! 


The school years are the preparation for 
adulthood. Good habits, such as saving, 
formed during this time will persist for life. 

In educating students (and parents) to 
save regularly you not only build present 
and future accounts for the financial insti- 
tution, but it is a great asset to the com- 
munity and to the future of the country. 

School Thrift Savings Programs are well 
serviced, effectivé and simple systems 
evolved with the future in mind. 

For further information, without obliga- 
tion please write to Dept. B-2. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office: 326 South Broadway 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD, CONN. « BROCKTON, MASS. 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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any of our policies.” But this is un- 
convincing. Our experience in inter- 
national bodies teaches otherwise. 

Mr. Dillon stated that, had OECD 
been in existence in 1960, we would 
have been able to point out to Ger- 
many the unwisdom of its tight mon- 
ey policies and their serious effect on 
the dollar; and that the Germans 
thus would have been dissuaded from 
instituting those policies. However, 
it is not clear that the Germans are 
less informed than we are as to the 
consequences of a given course of ac- 
tion. Nor does the futile Anderson- 
Dillon mission to Bonn last fall sug- 
gest that other countries always will 
be ready to listen to American rea- 
son. 


Other Forums Exist 

The OECD forum is an addition to 
international monetary 
meeting grounds. The most impor- 
tant of these is the multi-billion dol- 


| lar International Monetary Fund, in 
| which we have a heavy investment. 


The IMF was intended to be a con- 
tinuing forum, a perpetual monetary 
conference. With its headquarters in 
Washington, a few blocks from the 
Treasury Building, its many execu- 
tive directors are in daily contact 
with each other. At the annual gov- 
ernors’ meetings, central bankers 
and finance ministers have the op- 
portunity to exchange views. Indeed, 
in recent annual meetings the ques- 
tion of the dollar was prominent in 
discussions, as also the interaction of 
monetary policies of Germany, Brit- 


| ain, and others. Moreover, the Fund, 
| through missions sent to members 


and through visits of member offi- 
cials at its headquarters, provides 
great opportunity for consultation 
between the annual meetings. 


| Is Another Needed? 


In Switzerland the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements provides a Eu- 
ropean meeting place for central 
bank cooperation and regular ex- 
changes of views. IMF and Federal 
Reserve officials are frequent visitors 
there. After the German and Dutch 
revaluations it was from the BIS in 
March that European central bank 
governors issued a joint statement 
that rumors of further currency 
changes were without foundation. 
Given the existing facilities of the 
IMF and BIS, the need for still an- 
other international monetary forum 


may be questioned. The OEEC and 
its European Payments Union were 
intended to be temporary institutions 
with temporary staffs. Some obsery- 
ers suspect that “Parkinson’s Law” 
is not confined to domestic official]- 
dom. 


A Problem of Agreement 


Even if OECD had existed last 
year and if Germany, persuaded by 
American logic, had abstained from 
raising interest rates, it is far from 
certain that—as the Treasury argues 
—hot money would not have moved 
abroad in an election year. We must 
remember the monetary plank in the 
Democratic Platform of 1960 and the 
speeches of the candidate. Switzer- 
land kept its discount rate low in 
1960 and charged interest on foreign 
bank balances; yet it received a 
heavy inflow of hot money. More 
than just interest rates was at work 
on fluid capital. 

If OECD is to produce agreement 
by consultation in which the bigger 
members do not invariably get their 
way, there will have to be compro- 
mise. But it is questionable that a 
“least common denominator” of mon- 
etary policy will suit anyone. 


Those Trips to Paris 


Only time and experience will tell 
whether OECD will substantially af- 
fect central bank policies in the mem- 
ber nations. While some see OECD 
as a supra-national cartelization of 
interest rates, Federal Reserve au- 
thorities have publicly exhibited no 
concern. International consultation 
has become commonplace since World 
War II. Another international body 
is taken in stride. Indeed, for the of- 
ficials called upon to represent us at 
OECD, the periodic trips to Paris 
may not be entirely disagreeable. 

There are always bound to be prob- 
lems calling for discussion and un- 
derstanding. Before the war there 
were problems arising from competi- 
tive devaluations and currency de- 
preciation. Postwar there were prob- 
lems of inconvertible currencies and 
discrimination against dollar trade. 
Latterly, convertibility has opened 
the way for new problems. And there 
is persistent preoccupation with the 
adequacy or inadequacy of currency 
reserves. International consultation 
on such matters is unavoidable. But 
if it fails to produce a solution, it will 
not be due to lack of suitable forums. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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THE 
BANK 
THAT 
HELPS 
INDUSTRIES 


AUTOMOTIVE, FOR EXAMPLE... 


We're right in the middle of one of the world’s largest and most versatile industrial 
areas. As Michigan’s leading bank, we’ve become specialists on everything from 
automobiles to automation equipment, farming to pharmaceuticals. And in learning 
about all these different industries, we’ve learned how to be of real help to them. 


Our knowledge of industries in the Great Lakes area can be of real help to you, too. 
We'll be happy to elaborate on this and the many other benefits of a correspondent 
relationship with us. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CANCELING 
the best and 


easiest 


HECK CANCELING! # 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS FOR THE FIRST TIME BEST CANCELING 
METHOD FOR EACH CHECK PROCESSING PROCEDURE! 


More than ever before, careful consideration is now required to assure 
canceling procedures which work efficiently with new check processing 
systems and. which still fully protect against theft and re-use. Increased 
check usage, automation in check processing, and growing popularity 
of punched-card checks have brought about many specialized methods 
of processing. This booklet for the first time explains and suggests the 
best positive canceling procedures and equipment for use under these 


varying conditions. Write for your free copy today! 


(Cummins 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORATION 


les and Service in All Principal Cities 


Magnetic-Ink Imprinting is near-perfect 
when done on the McAdams Model B-M check- 
imprinting press, built to produce imprints to 
A.B.A. specifications. Have your printer check with: 


John McAdams & Sons, Inc., 


20-22 Knight St., Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 


Established 1842 


STATES 
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than profits. They do not compete 
with other lenders but make every 
effort to place loans with conyven- 
tional lenders. They typically have 
small staffs and rely on membe; or- 
ganizations for help in credit analysis 
of “special situation” loans rather 
than volume. In such loan business, 
volume is hardly possible and rejec- 
tion rates are high. 

State authorities may either grant 
credit or guarantee it. For example, 
Pennsylvania’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority, established in 1956, 
grants credit at low rates to local 
community industrial development 
organizations in “critical economic 
areas.” That is, areas with 6% job- 
lessness for three years or 9% job- 
lessness for 18 months. 

The central feature of PIDA’s pro- 
gram is a ratio of 30-20-50 percent 
financing for new plants and expan- 
sions. The state authority provides 
30%, the community at least 20%, 
and the major financing, 50%, comes 
from private financial institutions. 
The local community must have a 
firm commitment both for financing 
and plant occupancy, the plant loca- 
tion decision may not represent an 
intra-Pennsylvania move, and state 
credit may not be pledged. 

Authority loans average 20-year 
terms, repayment may be postponed 
until after retirement of first mort- 
gage, and rates are set to create an 
inducement. While use of state funds 
to finance private industrial activity, 
according to former Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Commerce Davlin, “has 
been . . . questioned on philosophic 
grounds, it has not been seriously 
questioned on those grounds in Penn- 
sylvania. . . . Doubtless (because 
of) the critical need for Pennsylvania 
to achieve economic redevelopment of 
its distressed areas.” 

The Maine Industrial Building Au- 
thority, established in 1958, applies 
the insurance principle to local fi- 
nancing of economic development in- 
stead of supplying state money to 
private industry. Before MIBA, a 
local development group could get 
only 50% first mortgage financing, 
with the Development Credit Cor- 
poration helping by a second mort- 
gage not exceeding $75,000 or 25% 
of the cost of the plant. 

The MIBA makes it possible for 
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ARE PLANNED INSIDE-OUT! 


Streamlining business routines and service facili- 
ties is the beginning of a building or remodeling 
program. How the bank will function, what services 
it will provide and what activities it will encounter 
are the basic considerations in preliminary 
planning. 

When the banker, his architect and LeFebure 
get together, striking results are achieved within 
available space. 

LeFebure’s Architect Service Division was set 
up to assist the architect selected by the bank. 

FREE DATA FOLDER 

Building Program Data Folder contains check 
lists on exterior and grounds, interior and 
fixtures, equipment and supplies. Case histories 
and installation reports give you hundreds 


of useable ideas. Ask your LeFebure 
representative or write for your free copy. 


LeFEBURE Corporation @ Cedar Rapids, lowa 


May 1961 


This service provides the architect with banking 
systems and equipment information, functional 
work flow arrangements and custom designing of 
special equipment items. 

Whether you plan to improve your present oper- 
ation within existing space or to provide new serv- 
ice facilities for your depositors .. . it pays divi- 
dends to plan with a LeFebure man at your elbow. 

Your idea account at LeFebure always has a 
healthy balance . . . and you are encouraged to 
make a sizeable withdrawal at any time. 


BANK SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


LeFEBURE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF CRAIG SYSTEMS, INCORPORATED 
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the local development group to bor- 
row up to 90% of the cost of con- 
structing an industrial property un- 
der an MIBA-insured first mortgage, 
the funds coming from usual long- 
term sources—banks, insurance com- 
panies, and similar lending agencies. 


Interstate Planning 


In its proposed coordination of 
planning efforts, Connecticut con- 
templates requiring that certain re- 
gions of the state conduct activities 
with contiguous areas in other states, 


and it has drafted a bill for this pur- 
pose. Already Connecticut is a mem- 
ber of the New England Council and 
the New York City Metropolitan 
Planning Council (as is New Jersey). 
Michigan’s membership with other 
Great Lakes states in a regional 
planning council was mentioned ear- 
lier. 

River development demands inter- 
state cooperation. Examples are the 
Connecticut River Watershed Coun- 
cil; three groups in Florida—two in- 
volving Florida, Alabama, and Geor- 


IN CORRESPONDENT 


BANK SERVICE . 


Personal Attention Counts 


Count on the officers of 
the Barnett for that extra 
personal attention. 


TT 


NATIONAL@JBANK 


of. Jacksonville 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FHA Home Loans, 


A new issue of out pam- 
phlet on FHA Home Loans 
has been prepared using the 
542% interest rate. It con- 
tains tables of down 
ments and maximum loans, 


pay- 


monthly payments including 
mortgage insurance, speci- 
men amortization schedules 
and check list of documents. 


Up-to-Date... 


Imprinted with your name 
and address it is the best of 
good will advertisements for 
distribution to realtors. 


Size: 842 x 334, 48 pages. 
Price: Single copy $1; 10 
copies @ 75¢ with your im- 
print, or 35¢ in 100 lots. Ask 
for Publication #969. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMoreE 6-1827 


TABLE MAKERS FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


gia, and one involving Florid:. and 
Alabama. Perhaps the most rate 
such plan is the Delaware River (‘om- 
pact which, if approved, would :nean 
cooperative action of New York. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware. and 
the U.S. Government as equal part- 
ners assuring future water resources 
for one of the nation’s most jiighly 
developed industrial and urbai re- 
gions. 


“Industry of Discovery” 
Annual spending in the U.S. for 


, research and development rose from 


$5-billion in 1953 to more than $12- 
billion in 1959, and promises to grow 
even faster in the next few years. 


| Competent observers believe that the 


U.S. is only beginning a research 
revolution such as has never been 
seen before. They suggest that re- 
search and development is in fact a 
great new “industry of discovery.” 
Research, unlike some manufactur- 
ing, has wide scope of location to 


| choose from. 


Research laboratories, like manu- 
facturing plants, create other service 
jobs in the local area. Not only that, 
but their staff adds significantly to 
the skills of a community. Coordi- 
nated community effort by public 
and private universities, local indus- 
tries, school boards, community plan- 
ners, and others to enhance the local 
environment is required for a com- 


| munity to reap the reward of such 
talented and resourceful new citi- 


zens. 
Both Connecticut and New York 
have set up research advisory coun- 


cils to maintain liaison between uni- 


versities and industry. In 1960 the 
New York Advisory Council sur- 
veyed laboratories in the state to 
learn what locational factors at- 
tracted them to the state; studied 


| the extent of advanced training avail- 


able for junior researchers; and 
started preparing a brochure of the 
state’s advantages to researchers. 
North Carolina attracted national 
attention with its “Research Trian- 
gle,” bounded by three universities in 
Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh. 
The hub of Route 128 around Boston 
was hardly built before research- 


| oriented electronic and other indus- 


tries that could benefit from Boston’s 
superior university research facili- 


| ties moved in and settled down. 


Increasingly, new manufacturing 


brings with it some non-local person- 


nel for whom the cultural environ- 
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Earnings for 1960 of $16.2 million were 
slightly below 1959. However, chemical 
profits were up 11%, the third consecutive 
year of higher chemical sales and earnings. 
Chemicals accounted for over 75% of pre- 
tax operating earnings. This improvement 
reflects the new products resulting from re- 
search as well as the increased capacity and 
efficiency generated by the $100 million ex- 
pansion in chemical facilities over the past 
five years. 

In the growing packaging field, Cryovac 
bags and films as well as a wide range of 
sealing compounds give Grace an important 
world-wide position. In plastics, the capacity 
of our polyethylene plant is being increased 
and sales continue to rise sharply. Cosden 
Petroleum Corporation, 53%-owned sub- 
sidiary, has also expanded in chemicals. 
The demand for agricultural chemicals has 
also risen. 

Earnings increased from our diversified 
Latin American business. However, difficult 
conditions continued in the-shipping indus- 
try and Grace Line operated at a loss for 
the first time since 1932. We expect im- 
provement in this situation. 


In our Libyan petroleum operations, in 
which we are associated with Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), and Texas Gulf 
Producing Company, two successful wells 
in an entirely new area were brought in 
during 1960. 


, 


For a copy of the Company’s 1960 Annual Report, 
write to the Public Relations Department, 
3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 
Year Ended December 31 1960 


Sales and Operating Revenues $552,870,918 
Net Income After Taxes $ 16,220,381 
Per Share of Common Stock 3.22 

Cash Dividends Paid: 
928,664 


Preferred Stock 
$ 7,579,657 
1.60 


Common Stock 
Per Share —at rate of........ 
Stock Dividend Paid on Common 2% 
Net Working Capital $133,052,482 
Current Ratio 2.3 tol 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share 49.28 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding 4,874,816 
Number of Common Stockholders 31,306 
Number of Employees 40,600 


1959 


$476,789,610 
$ 16,466,440 
$ 3.35 


$ 928,664 
$ 7,343,155 
$ 1.60 
2% 
$138,135,774 
2.5 tol 
$232,735,277 
$ 48.89 
4,771,540 
30,052 
41,000 


w.r.GRACE «co. ‘GRACE 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ment of the community is important, 
as well as offering new jobs for local 
citizens. New York State, with more 
than 1,000 industrial and basic re- 
search laboratories, 50,000 scientists, 


technicians, and engineers, and more 
than 170 universities and colleges, 
currently leads the nation in attract- 
ing research facilities. It added 27 
major facilities in 1959-1960. 


LEADERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL 


BANKING 


INCE155O 


We are ready to serve you in every corner of 


the world..... 


Toronto, New York, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Gardena, 


Mexico City, 


Rio de Janeiro, Sado Paulo 


Buenos Aires, London, Homburg, Disseldorf, Brussels 
Paris, Alexandria, Beyrouth, Baghdad, Teheran, Karachi 


Bombay, New Delhi, 
Vientiane, 


Singapore, Djakarta, 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Calcutta, 
Phnom-Penh, 
Ma nila, 


Rangoon, Bangkok 


Saigon, Kuala Lumpur 


Hong Kong, Sydney 


BANK OF TOKYO 


Fr INSTALLMENT LENDING 


VOLUME I 
ADD-ON 


VOLUME Ii 
TRUE DISCOUNT 


In Chree Volumes 


VOLUME Iii 
CONSTANT YIELD 


From 33% through 8% in 1/2% steps- 
3 to 24 Months thru $2500 and 30 to 60 Months thru $6500 
EQUAL OR WHOLE DOLLAR PAYMENTS 
Choice of 1/2%, 3/4%, 1%, 60¢, or 75¢ per $1000 Insurance 
$5, $7.50, or $10 MINIMUM CHARGE 


PRICE PER VOLUME WITHOUT INSURANCE - $10.00 


WITH INSURANCE - $11.00 


VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY - POSTAGE PREPAID 


AMERICAN CHARTS CO.-DRAWER D-ATLANTA 5, GA. 
Bul only 4 you wanl the best 


New Techniques Arising 

The increasing competition the 
states for new industry is stiulat- 
ing new state planning and de, elop- 
ment techniques. 

For example, Maine led the coun. 
try in devising private development 
credit and development loan insur- 
ance. In Connecticut a management 
consultant and a citizens committee 
recommended setting up an over-all 
planning division in the state devel- 
opment agency to coordinate pro- 
grams and activities of other state 
agencies. Connecticut has a unique 
industrial development council of 
representatives from utilities, rail- 
roads, banks, and development agen- 
cies to help industrial realtors and 
promote development. 

New York has proposed a job de- 
velopment authority analagous to 
Pennsylvania’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority, to help finance local 
projects in chronically depressed 
areas. Governor Rockefeller has pro- 
posed an executive office of urban and 
regional development to coordinate 
state development plans and relate 
them to local and Federal programs. 

New Jersey has 100 economic am- 
bassadors—leading business, indus- 
trial, and banking leaders—to advise 
the governor on development, and, in 
the normal course of business, to “sell 
New Jersey.” It also has the New Jer- 
sey industrial development family; 
men experienced in industrial devel- 
opment from all areas of economic 
life who meet together and exchange 
ideas, discuss tactics and strategy, 
and generally serve as a clearing 
house of information. 

Arizona has drawn on retired pres- 
idents of major corporations lolling 
in its sunshine to form the Gover- 
nor’s Committee for Industrial Ari- 
zona. 

Meanwhile, the competition gets 
fiercer. New York State has opened 
offices in Chicago and Los Angeles to 
corral industrial prospects, while 
South Carolina has opened an office in 
New York City. Kentucky has set up 
seven regional economic data libra- 
ries throughout the state; Florida 
has six welcome stations on major 
highway entrances (to collect data on 
why tourists come in) ; North Dakota 
has a Directory of Inventions and In- 
ventors and an annual convention to 
acquaint manufacturers with the 
state’s new products and supply of 
talent. The competitive struggle for 
growth is intense. 
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THE AUDITMASTER 


with ONE DIAL TOTALIZED 
DOLLAR AND CENTS READING 


A real advancement in speeding up the sorting- 
counting operation. The new Auditmaster handles 
all coins and combines speed with accuracy. Sorts, 
counts and bags. Wherever coins are handled in 
volume, the Auditmaster pays its own way. The 
exclusive totalizing meter provides a running count 
in dollars and cents, while individual meters for 
each coin denomination give an accurate unit 
count. There is no longer any need to add in- 
dividual coin registers. 


Specifications: 48” high x 38” wide x 18” deep, ship- 
ping weight 230 Ibs., operates on 110 volt AC, 60 cycle 
current and comes with easy-to-care-for gun metal finish. 


Johnson Equipment can cut 
Your COIN HANDLING Costs 


30 SS HIGH SPEED 
COUN TER-PACKAGER 


The ideal answer to the need for speed. Designed 
to fill, wrap and crimp an average of 900 rolls of 
coin per hour. Handles all coins from pennies to 
half-dollars inclusive; also .650 and .900 size 
tokens. The foolproof operation, low initial cost 
and user-proved reliability help guarantee a 
speed-up in coin handling and a reduction of 
operating expenses. 


If you require speed and packaged coins, inquire 
about the Johnson 30 SS. 


Specifications: 52” high x 40’ deep x 16” wide, hand- 
some gun metal finish with stainless steel parts, operates 
in standard 110 volt, 60 cycle AC current. Shipping 
weight 210 Ibs. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 
4619 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
coin counters, sorters, change- New York office: 420 Lexington Avenue e New York 17, New York 


makers, and coin wrappers. Sales and Service offices in other cities listed under Bowser, Inc. 
Write for full information, 
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NEW HEAD OFFICE 


The swift growth of our banking 
business in the 20 years since 
foundation has culminated in the 
completion of our new Head Office 
Building on the 8th of May. 


The building is entirely occupied 
by the bank and as such is ex- 


pected to be the biggest in scale | 


in Japan. 

We are confident that the best 
conceivable equipment and facili- 
ties will serve to better the quality 
and efficiency of our services 
throughout our whole operation. 


tu 


mu 


THE TOKAI 
BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NAGOYA, JAPAN 


174 OFFICES: 

Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, 

Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo, and 

other major cities throughout 
Japan 

NEW YORK 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 


New York 6, N. Y. 
LONDON 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
107, Old Broad Street, 


London, E. C. 2 | 


DUCATIONAL 


SERVICE 


at its best 


| ously successful 
| business and small 
| helping them to develop and grow. 


| firms and 


| Mr. Oddie explains: 
| simply enlarging his job a little more 
| and adding a concern for community 
| and small business development on a 


149 Broadway, | 


Bank Director 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


mac Electric Power Co., 929 E St., 
NW, Washington 4, D.C.) Mr, Od- 
die is a member of the area develop- 
ment advisory board of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. The 
Bank of America has been conspicu- 
in serving small 
communities, 


Area development, says Mr. Oddie, 


| is a worthwhile field of bank activity. 
| It includes: 


(1) aid to present and 


prospective businessmen, whether 


| small or big; (2) encouragement of 


investments in the service area by 
individuals outside the 
area; (3) help for communities in- 
terested in balanced economic growth 
and community improvement. His 


| bank provides prospective investors 


with special services as _ to site selec- 
tion, corporate investment, and mar- 
ket information. Community groups 
are informed of this bank activity. 


How Banks Can Improve 
Their Community Service 
Haphazard growth often leads to 
suburban sprawl, imperiling econom- 
ic values. Proper planning, zoning, 
subdivision regulations, and building 
codes are often overlooked. The Bank 
of America therefore operates a 
Community Development Service. 
“The banker is 


regular and organized basis to his ex- 


| isting interest in the well-being of 
| his customers and his service area.” 
| Not every bank has the opportunities 
| or resources the Bank of America has, 


but, guided by bank directors, many 


banks can improve their resourceful- 
; ness by studying what the giant Cali- 


fornia institution has been doing. 


| For a more detailed exposition of 
| Bank of America’s development ac- 
_ tivities, turn to page 50. 


A valuable publication by the U.S. 


| Chamber of Commerce is the recent 


451-pg. ($7) The Erie Workbook for 
Community Development Action. It 
represents the application to Erie, 
Pa., of the principles and procedures 
set forth in the seven pamphlets. 
These publications are the work of 
S. Howard Evans, the Chamber's 
community development specialist. 


Trained as a city manager, he has a 


long background in area develop- 


. ment. 


In an interview, Mr. Evans cau- 
tioned against relying exclusively on 
governmental authorities for urban 
renewal and area development. Busi- 
nessmen and bank directors, he said, 
have greater freedom than othe» in- 
dividuals or groups in dealing with 
community development. Mayors and 
city officials are limited in what they 
can do by jurisdictional authority 
and responsibility. “Each promoter 
of a special project in downtown or 
industrial development, cultural or 
recreational activity has to push his 
particular activity and avoid inter- 
ference with comparable activities on 
the part of others. No individual 
group, public or private, possesses 
the resources through which to ac- 
complish community development by 
itself,” Mr. Evans points out. 


Freedom of Action 
Enjoyed by Bankers 

“But businessmen, including bank 
directors, have no such limitations. 
They move freely throughout the 
community. They can identify prob- 
lems, analyze them to determine pos- 
sible courses of action, establish pri- 
orities among possible solutions, and 
then attempt to build the widespread 
citizen understanding and support 
necessary to provide effective action. 
This makes business leadership es- 
sential to the success of community 
development.” 

Last October, addressing the Erie 
County Bankers Association in Erie, 
Pa., Mr. Evans made some observa- 
tions about banks and their commu- 
nities which should interest bank di- 
rectors elsewhere. He observed: 
“Your future depends almost entire- 
ly on what happens to your communi- 
ties. Have you ever thought what 
would happen if you tried to move 
your bank to some other community? 

. You would have to start all 
over. You could not take your de- 
positors with you. You would have 
to build up new assets. ... Your 
position is very different from that 
of certain other businesses. ... Many 

. could shift their operations to 
some other city with little or no loss 

. . and with the possibility of im- 
proving their competitive position. 

. For your own protection you 
must be aware of, and prepared to 
take leadership in, every constructive 
development designed to improve the 
communities in which you serve.” 
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STANDARD 


OIL COM PAN Y (indiana) 


“Our organizational changes are designed to improve 
sales and earnings and to accelerate long-term 
growth. The unification of three separate 
refining-marketing operations will give us the 
advantages of efficiency and flexibility under single 
management of a nation-wide subsidiary. The 

new structure will permit all of our 

executives to use their talents more effectively to 
improve the Company’s profitability.” 

JOHN E. SWEARINGEN, PRESIDENT 


MAKES 
MAJOR MOVES 


FOR LONG-RANGE 


GROWTH 


Nineteen-sixty Annual Report discloses accomplishments in 
terms of increased earnings 


During 1960, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) made several 
important strides in its long-range program to increase effi- 
ciency and earnings. A comprehensive reorganization of 
product manufacturing, marketing and distributing activities 
was accomplished. Foreign activities were accelerated. And a 
new planning department was set up to help lay out long-range 
programs for the Company and assess investment oppor- 
tunities in the petroleum business and related fields. 

For the year 1960, corporate earnings were about 4 per cent 
greater than in 1959. Net earnings totaled $144,762,000 or 
$4.05 a share on the average number of shares outstanding, as 
compared with a net of $139,597,000 or $3.90 a share the 
previous year. Cash flow increased to $9.62 a share, compared 


with $8.70 a share in 1959. 


Record Income and Assets. Sales and other operating reve- 
nues were up, due mainly to larger sales of major petroleum 
products, natural gas and automobile supplies. Total income 
rose $57 million to a record $2,038,208,000. Total assets at 
year end equalled nearly $3 billion. Capital expenditures were 


$251,574,000. 


Important Reorganization. On December 31, 1960, the Com- 
any completed a major reorganization in which Standard Oil 
Conte (Indiana) became entirely a parent company for 
domestic and foreign activities. Its functions will be: 1) to 
provide guidance for policies, planning, and programs of the 
consolidated enterprise; 2) to oversee and handle the Com- 
pany’s business and financial affairs; 3) to coordinate opera- 
tions among all subsidiaries; 4) to evaluate performance, 
organization and personnel. 
he direct management of the manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, research and marketing facilities was turned over to its 
wholly-owned subsidiary—American Oil Company. American 
Oil Company, further expanded by the facilities of Utah Oil 
Refining Company, also wholly-owned, has become a national 
refining-marketing organization, with all the increased effi- 
ciency inherent in unified management. Operations of other 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) subsidiaries were not 
affected by the reorganization. 


Dividends Paid. The Company paid four quarterly cash 
dividends of 35 cents each per share. In addition, a special 
fourth quarter dividend of one share of Standard Oil Company 


and corporate reorganization 


(New Jersey) stock was paid for each 65 shares of Standard Oil 
Company Cedioma) stock, or casii payments were made in lieu 
of fractional shares of Jersey stock. The total dividend value 
was $1.995 and equal to about 50 per cent of earnings, marking 
the ninth straight year in which this ratio has been maintained. 


Production. Net production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids in North America averaged 299,283 barrels per day in 
1960. After production of 110 million barrels during the year, 
reserves showed a gain of 103 million barrels, bringing the total 
reserves in North America to 2,347 million barrels at year end. 
Net production of natural gas increased 4.5 per cent—from 
1.51 Million cubic feet daily to 1.58 billion cubic feet. Net 
proved reserves of natural gas totaled 15,358 billion cubic feet 
at year end, an increase of 2,090 billion cubic feet. 

n Argentina substantial production of crude oil was 
achieved amounting to 31,400 barrels a day at year end. In 
Venezuela the Company shared in the completion of several 
large wells. A subsidiary was formed in Ttelinechapens 
Australia Ltd.—which sl to build a refinery near Brisbane 
with an initial crude capacity of 15,000 barrels a day. 


Directory of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Major Subsidiaries 


PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION, Tulsa, finds and 
produces crude oil and natural gas in the United States and Canada. Its 
subsidiary, Pan American International Oil Corporation, New York City, 
engages in oil exploration and development outside of North America. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, headquartered in Chicago, manufactures, 
transports, and sells petroleum products in the United States. It markets 
through its Standard Oil division in 15 Midwest states. 


SERVICE PIPE LINE COMPANY, Tulsa, transports crude oil for our 
refineries and for others. 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION, Chicago, manufactures and 
markets chemicals from petroleum here and abroad. 


INDIANA OIL PURCHASING COMPANY, Tulsa, buys, sells, and trades 
crude oil and natural gas liquids in the United States. 


AMOCO TRADING CORPORATION, New York City, buys, sells, and 


trades crude oil and products elsewhere in the world. 


TULOMA GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Tulsa, markets liquefied 


petroléum gas, natural gasoline, and related products. 


For the complete 1960 Annual Report, write Standard Oil Company (Ind.), Dept. W-100. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA), 910 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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ALLISON COUPON 
PAYMENT BOOKS USE 


HUMAN 
LANGUAGE 


that 


MACHINES 


before and afters 
automation 


TELLERS STAM 


BEFORE automation Allison Cou- 
pons serve as conventional post- 
ing media. 


AFTER automation the same cou- 
pons create input to all types of 
automatic accounting. 


Learn more about how you will 
benefit from the .economy and 
simplicity of Allison’s machine- 
readable Coupons. Ask us to 
prove why it is the best plan for 
you before and after automation. 


FREE 
Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and 
samples showing how Allison 
Coupons can be used before and 
after automation. 


Name___ 


Firm 


Address. 


City and State___ 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Joint Data 
Processing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


Other Joint Facility 
Experiences 

A few starts have been made by 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions to consider the practicability of 
joint facilities for data processing. 
Among savings banks, a group of 
approximately 20 has organized a 
committee to make such an investi- 
gation. 


These banks range in size from the | 


very small to the very large. The 
purpose of this investigation is to 
ascertain whether joint data process- 
ing facilities are useful to this group 
and, if so, what should be the char- 
acteristics of such a facility. 

In commercial banking, a group of 


25 rather small banks, none of which | 


has footings in excess of $10,000,000, 
is engaged in a similar investigation. 


Perhaps the most successful joint | 


data processing facility in existence 


today is in Hartford, Conn., under | 
the name of SPAN. This facility | 


serves three local insurance compa- 
nies. Originally four companies were 
in the group, but one merged with 


another company and became large | 
enough to establish its own data | 
processing facility. Facility manage- | 
ment reports that procedures have | 


been “on stream” for almost two 
years on a very successful basis. The 
facility is now at the point of in- 
vestigating new applications for its 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Shawmut Bank of Boston, starts the 

bank’s new sorter-reader. Watching, left 

to right, are Arthur W. Deibert, senior 

| vice-president, and Horace Schermer- 
horn, chairman of the board 


| Lawrence H. Martin, president, National 
| 


135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


The Template Group 


Now quantity. Pp 
makes styled furni- 


chang 
low unlimited 


Write for free brochure 


THE LEOPOLD. COMPANY 
lowa 
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Please accept with our compliments the “Marchant 
Methods” study tailored to banking, savings and 
loan operations. Marchant has compiled over 200 specific 
industry studies, each tailored to a different business. For 
example, perhaps you can use some new ideas on how to 
short-cut the work in figuring interest on deposit balances. 
lf you would like to get the “Marchant Methods” tailored to 
banks and savings and loan associations, without cost or 
Obligation, clip this coupon and mail it today. Let Marchant 
show you how to make figurework less work. 


B 

Smith-Corona Marchant, 410 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 

1 would like a complimentary copy.of “Marchant Methods”: 

COMPANY 

ADDRES: 


CITY ZONE STATE 


MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
146% Consecutive Dividend 


Over 214,000 own- 
ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to 10 cents a share, 
payable April 24 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1961. 

ROBERT W. LADD, 

Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Don’t blindfold him! 


bes AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 

The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 

Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. “3 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 
member companies as well as con- 
sidering the sale of computer time 
to other organizations in the Hart- 
ford area which are not members of 
SPAN. 

Of course, punched card and com- 
puter service bureaus, operated both 
by machine manufacturers and in- 
dependent operators, have some of 


| the characteristics of joint facilities. 


On the one hand, a customer of a 
service bureau can obtain econom- 
ically the use of data processing 
equipment which he could not nor- 
mally afford and without undergoing 
the trials of establishing a joint fa- 
cility. On the other hand, these bu- 
reaus are obviously operated for a 
profit and, as a consequence, the cus- 
tomer may well be paying somewhat 
more than he would were he to oper- 
ate his own facility in conjunction 
with others. Furthermore, a certain 
degree of flexibility is available in a 
joint facility which cannot be ob- 
tained from a service bureau because 
of its independent profit-making na- 
ture. 


How to Proceed 


Having considered the potential 
advantages of joint data processing 
facilities and some of the possible 
pitfalls that may be inherent in such 
a facility, it is proper to ask, “How 
does one proceed in investigating 
such an activity?” The first order of 
business is to be sure that the bank 
wishes to participate in a joint facil- 
ity. One should not be persuaded to 
go into such a venture, nor go into 
it reluctantly. Rather, there should 
be a real desire to participate in an 
investigation, recognizing the tribu- 
lations which may arise before the 
facility is successful. 

After making the decision to pro- 
ceed, the group of banks should form 
a joint facility feasibility committee. 
This committee should consist of two 
levels of personnel. The senior level 
should consist of a senior officer from 
each participating bank with suffi- 
cient stature to make it unequivocal- 
ly clear to all that bank manage- 
ment is firmly behind this project. 
The second level should consist of a 
representative from each bank who 
is familiar with bank procedures and 
skilled in data processing activities. 
This group would actually be the 
working group of the committee and 
would conduct the field investigation. 
It should be noted that the senior 


group should impose a rather -trict 
discipline as to the amount of tima 
allowed for the completion co. the 
study by the working group. A ‘easi- 
bility study is the type of ac :vity 
which can go on interminably and 
unless there is a rigid require:nent 
for progress and progress reporting, 
work just isn’t completed. 

The senior group in the feasiiility 
committee and, in fact, the manage- 
ment of each of the constituent 
banks can properly expect to receive 
answers to various specific questions 
from the working group. In the first 
place, of course, the committee 
should expect a definite opinion as to 
the practicability of such a joint 
facility. 

Assuming that such a venture is 
practicable, consideration should be 
given to the major policy questions 
which must be reconciled among the 
members before the facility can be- 
come operable. Management should 
expect to receive comments concern- 
ing the general characteristics of 
such a facility, including the equip- 
ment recommended, the number of 
personnel needed, space required, 


and the like. Finally, a cost analysis 
should be made, indicating the true 
costs for each bank under the joint 
facility as compared with present 
costs, and indicating the potential for 
savings. 


“]T said nothing about ‘dating a comput- 
er.’ I referred to possible assignment on 
a data computer” 
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Shawmut completes your 
New England picture 


Shawmut is experienced in every area of New England’s business 
activity and provides correspondent services in depth to banks 


throughout the country. Write or call us for complete information. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


n Member F.D.I.C. 
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Do’s and Don’ts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


plification made possible by electron- 
ic data processing. Teach your cus- 
tomer counter staff to understand 
their places in the program. 


Selection of Personnel 


Reviewing studies made by his 
bank preliminary to automation, Mr. 
Stolte had this to say about the per- 
sonnel angle: 

“We advised our staff members 
that everyone was eligible for -apti- 
tude tests. These were conducted on 
our premises, the results never pub- 
licized but evaluated by the person- 
nel officer and myself. We selected the 
personnel to staff our data processing 
department and programming de- 
partment. 

“At least one member from each 
department to be affected was sent to 
the IBM, RAMAC, and BM school 
courses. This enabled us to have a 
group available for planning discus- 
sions as we convert each department. 
To quote a cliche, ‘The finest comput- 
er made is the human brain,’ and as 
the computers I have met are all to- 
tally brainless, this education of per- 
sonnel to plan, program, and operate 
the computer becomes very impor- 
tant. 

“However, some very skilled, com- 
petent planners are very poor at ex- 
pressing themselves vocally. Written 
programs and flow charts or block 
diagrams were used as the means of 
communication after the oral discus- 
sions by the planning group. This 
ability to put thoughts on paper es- 
tablishes an individual’s ability to re- 
duce the operation to the basic funda- 
mental problems. Frequently our ex- 
posure to, and acceptance of, old 
methods, particularly where there 
may be some pride of authorship, 


Arthur C. Graff, left, senior vice-presi- 
dent, The First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Co., Philadelphia, watches 
Teller Audrey Lidle demonstrate the 
new closed circuit TV system. B. Albert 
Grant, assistant vice-president, watches 


creates a prejudice against any vari- 
ation from the established routine.” 


Ways to Prevent 
Trouble 


EVERAL practical preventives of de- 

faleations were suggested to the 
conference by A. J. Bows, partner, 
Arthur Andersen & Co., CPA firm: 

Pay your people adequately. Watch 
their living habits. Be sure that re- 
sponsible officials analyze carefully 
the relationship of loans to deposits 
on your high risk accounts. Be cer- 
tain that you have CPAs audit most 
of the larger lines of credit in your 
bank, particularly those with high 
risk. Have careful statement analy- 
ses of key ratios. Enforce a program 
of vacations for everybody. 

Divorce as much as possible the 
handling of records from the han- 
dling of funds. Be careful of the type 
of customers you deal with. Consider 
having a CPA audit all or part of 
your bank annually, or at least every 
two or three years. Have an adequate 
bond. Take a reasonable attitude 
toward loan losses. 


“Too Old and Not Interested .. .”’ 


Some TIME ago, while our examiners were examining a small country 
bank, I attended the loan discussion during which the examiners discussed 
with the directors the need for carrying out the requirements of the bank’s 
by-laws; namely, that they see to it that a directors’ examination is made 
on an annual basis. One of the directors, a former cashier in his 80s, 
remarked that he was too old and not interested and therefore wasn’t going 
to participate in such an examination . . . It is unfortunate that this man 
did not see fit to resign and let a younger and more active person in the 
community be elected in his place—RANDOLPH HUGHES, Bank Commis- 
sioner of Delaware, at NABAC’s convention. 
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Originally sung for the purpose of 
soliciting food and drink for the King’s 
Ball held on Twelfth Night, the ancient 
French song, Guignolee,’ is 
caroled by gaily costumed merry- 
makers who go from house to house 
on New Year's Eve. Householders 
prepare for the visitors and welcome 
them with warm hospitality. 


Henry L. Rozier Bank, Inc. 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


Since 1906... 


a correspondent 
of Boatmen’s 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Built in 1820 as a company store for Iron Mountain workers, the 
native-stone building at Second and Merchant Streets in historic 

Ste. Genevieve, Missouri—oldest permanent white settlement west of 
the Mississippi in the upper Louisiana Territory—has been a bank 
since 1891 when Henry L. Rozier responded to a petition of his fellow 
townsmen to provide them with banking services. 

Until then, Henry Rozier had followed the family calling established 
by his grandfather, French-born Ferdinand Rozier, who came to 
Ste. Genevieve in 1812 with his partner, John James Audubon, and 
started a mercantile business. (The partnership had been short-lived; 
Audubon—later to win fame as an ornithologist—lacked the qualities 
necessary in a pioneer merchant, preferring to “‘lie in the shade of 
trees and observe nature.” ) 

Francis J. Rozier, son of the founder, is president of the bank today. 
After six generations, the Rozier family’s leadership is as traditional 
in Ste. Genevieve as ‘““La Guignolee” on New Year’s Eve. Traditional, 
too, is the Rozier Bank’s correspondent affiliation with Boatmen’s, 
dating from 1906. 

Enduring relationships with the “Oldest Bank West of the 
Mississippi’’ are founded on Boatmen’s complete facilities and more 
than a century of experience. Whatever your correspondent needs 
in the great Mississippi Valley, you'll find it’s good business to do 
business with Boatmen’s. 


Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL 
OF SAINT -LOVIS 


BANK 


BROADWAY ® I 
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A.B.A. Announces New Color Filmstrip 
on Role of Commercial Banking System 


‘XOMPLETION of a new 111-frame 
+ color filmstrip entitled “The Role 
of the Commercial Banking System” 
has been announced by the Public 
Relations Committee of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. It is de- 
signed primarily for use in senior 
high schools and beginning econom- 
ics courses in college and is accom- 
panied by an illustrated booklet of 
the script with supplementary mate- 
rial for the teacher. 

The filmstrip was produced by the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion for the Public Relations Com- 
mittee and is available to members of 
the Association. 

Part I of the filmstrip deals with 
the history of banking. Bank serv- 
ices are covered in Part II, while 
Part III deals with banks as an in- 
tegral part of the American econo- 
my. The three sections are so 


designed that they may be used as a 
unit or separately in different 
courses of study. 

A brochure describing the film- 
strip has been mailed to all A.B.A. 
member banks pointing out the de- 
sirability of bank purchase of the 
film for schools, and noting also its 
usefulness in in-bank training pro- 


grams and for showing before civic 
groups. 

The A.B.A. will handle all sales of 
the filmstrips to banks, but will not 
make direct distribution to schools. 
The price to members is $7 a copy 
and may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Printing, A.B.A., 12 E. 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


These two frames depict the role of banks in the economy of the community 


industry . . 


Write for 
NEBRASKA’S NEW 


Select -@-site Guide 


Ten important reasons why Nebraska offers an unusually favorable climate for 


. a state-by-state comparison of taxes, state debt, business conditions, 


labor force and other factors, prepared for at-a-glance reading. It’s a valuable 
addition to your plant location file. 


NOW ... NEBRASKA WILL BUILD FOR YOU 


Another important advantage you’ll find in this heart-of-the-nation location: New 
legislation permits counties and municipalities to issue revenue bonds for the 
acquisition and construction of industrial sites and buildings at highly favorable 


lease rates. 


Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence - write today 


DIVISION OF NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


THE MAN 
WHO WORKS 
THERE 


Royal Bank manager visits rum distillery in Kingston, Jamaica 


COLLECTION 
The Royal Bank of Canada has operated its own branches in the Seaarreaiaromn 


Caribbean for over 60 years. Officers of the bank speak the language, LETTERS OF CREDIT 
know the people and their ways of doing business. They can open Sa 


doors for you and your customers in some 63 business and com- Cc Banna eetcaes 

mercial centers in the Caribbean where the Royal Bank today has 

well-established branches. ; BUSINESS 
Should you or your customers wish to explore trade and business oe 


possibilities in the Caribbean area the wise course is to ‘‘ask the man 
who works there.”” You can reach him through The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s New York Agency or Head Office, 360 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal. 


For a copy of our booklet 
“Your Door to Business 

in the Caribbean area’”’ write, 
Business Development Department, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal « New York Agency: 68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. ¢ Representatives in Chicago, Dallas, Havana and Hong Kong 
Assets exceed 4 billion dollars * Over 1,000 Branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America + Offices in New York, London and Paris 
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i ASK ¥ 
Ps 


have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


“Your Guide To Business in Canada,’’ published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major. Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 
reading. 

To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE «© RESOURCES EXCEED $3,300,000,000 


First in 
@ Industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 
of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


A New Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 
| ceed with a new organizational j,at- 
tern already blueprinted. Immedi:te- 
ly following a conference with other 
departments and agencies concer:ed, 
we shall begin by: 
(1) drafting rules and regulations 
for administration of a loan and 
grant program (for publication in 
the Federal Register) ; 
(2) delegating authority to other 
agencies for a loan and grant pro- 
gram; 
(83) discussing with other agen- 
cies their responsibilities as assigned 
| by the act (Labor, HHFA, etc.) ; 
| (4) defining content of “over-all 
program of economic development of 
| an area” and list and publicize other 
| necessary actions to be taken by state 
| and local groups; 
(5) determining redevelopment 
areas in terms of the act with help of 
other agencies; and 
(6) stepping up present technical 
and procurement assistance pro- 
grams with cooperation of other 
agencies. 
As Mr. Hodges sees it, the Federal 
Government has a duty to aid states, 
| communities, and individuals to help 

themselves: to provide from the na- 
| tion’s total resources a share of those 
requirements not available locally; to 
accelerate the exchange of successful 
development techniques; and, where 
possible, to use other Federal pro- 
grams—such as urban development 
and military procurement—to help 
labor surplus areas. 


New Local Industry 


The new law explicitly provides 
that the Area Development Fund not 
be used to relocate industry. One al- 
ternative is to develop new local in- 
dustry based on local resources for 
local and regional markets. This has 
been an important part of the pro- 
gram directed by the Governor in his 

| home state. Distressed communities 
will be encouraged to start new indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Hodges said: ‘Business should 
| always be encouraged to run its af- 
| fairs as efficiently as possible. An 

important factor in efficiency is lo- 

cation. Business must be encouraged 
to seek out new and expanding mar- 
| kets.” 
| “Should the Government interfere 
| with the competitive process?” we 
| inquired. 
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“he Federal Government has an 
interest in the well-being of every 
citiven,” he replied. “Where there is 
suff-ring and lack of hope, and the 
Government can help, it must help. 
But it should avoid assuming the 
whoie responsibility; and its help 
should go to those who are willing to 
help themselves. The new law re- 
quires cooperation. Unless there is a 
cooperative effort, it won’t succeed.” 

Asked whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment can anticipate the need for 
development assistance, Mr. Hodges 
explained that the loan and grant 
funds are for use only in areas which 
have had a long-standing problem. 
There is no authority to use the loan 
and grant funds in anticipation of a 
problem. However, some of the tech- 
niques that may develop in technical 
assistance may prove useful in an- 
ticipating a local decline. Technical 
work will include development of an 
early warning system which will 
alert communities to preventive 
measures to forestall economic dis- 
tress. 

“Many of the programs and poli- 
cies will need local leadership, ad- 
vice, and participation by bankers. 
For example, loans provided for in 
the new legislation will call for local 
participation. Banks will be able to 
participate in these development 
loans, as they already have been do- 
ing in many areas, either directly or 
through development corporations 
set up for the purpose,” the Secretary 
pointed out. 


Why the Commerce Dept.? 


For reasons already mentioned, 
the Secretary considers the Com- 
merce Department the logical center 
for this new Federal Government 
program. He explained: 

“After debate in both Senate and 
House, it was decided to put the 
program’s administration in the 
Commerce Department. It should be 
emphasized that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the development of the 
necessary policies, regulations, and 
rules to give effect to the act is vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce. Thus, 
responsibility is centered at one place 
and in one person. 

“T am confident that we shall have 
the wholéhearted cooperation of the 
secretaries and heads of other de- 


partments and agencies of the Fed- | 


eral Government. I have discussed 
the administrative phases of this 


May 1961 


measure with them and we are agreed 
on the basic approach set forth in the 
legislation. All of us in the Executive 
Branch will cooperate in giving this 
measure an effective and sympathetic 
administration.” 

Helping many communities to get 
effectively organized to work on their 
own problems, and give them the 
technical guidance and tools with 
which to do the job has been the key 
to the work of the Office of Area De- 
velopment in the Department of Com- 
merce. This office was established in 
1947. 


When we offer you “Bank Quality” equip- 
ment for your “On-the-Job” service to 
“on-the-job” depositors, it is to help your 
Bank carry its image and status into the 
factory and the minds of the workers. 


The office has worked with hun- 
dreds of state and local development 
groups and associations. It has 
developed and publicized new tech- 
niques in industrial buildings, financ- 
ing methods, industrial parks, tour- 
ism, and area development research. 
With the new legislation, Sec. Hodges 
intends to mold together the tech- 
nical assistance devices from his own 
and other departments and the loan 
and grant money needed to do a more 
effective job. Counting on the help of 
local people, including banks, he is 
determined to get the job done. 


A Bank is a BANK, even if it’s only a Rakful 
of envelopes near a time clock. Your Bank's 
approach to the business of handling 
workers’ wages must be the same in the shop 
as in the Bank itself — with a background of 


Quality and Dignity 


Pictures show “Bank-at-Work” installations 
in which our “Bank Quality” Raks are the 
central features — dignified representatives 
of their Bank sponsors. Made to order (for 


the material to be dispensed) of heavy- 
weight anodized aluminum extrusions of 


our own exclusive design. 


Write for prices. Send copy for display, symbol, 
etc. State how many pockets and how many 
Raks. Quotation sent promptly, without obli- 
gation, together with our 20-page catalog of 
stock Raks for other Public-relations purposes. 


She Rak Makers 32 Hamilton Place, New London, Conn. 
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One of the 


3 biggest 


in. Japan 


4 i 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LAD, 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
186 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
LONDON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO TAIPEI 


do you need 


modern-designed 

hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 


Samples cad Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontorio Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Does Regulation “Q” Forbid 
Paying 3% by Monthly Checks? 


This question keeps coming up . . . and here are the facts! 


JEROME M. SAX, executive vice- 
president of The Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, draws on his own 
experience and research to give a 
definitive answer to this question. 


Vr THE beginning, when we launched 
monthly income savings, there 
were, as there always are with any 
new product, a number of questions 
in our minds. What volume of in- 
crease in time deposits could we ex- 
pect? How much would individual 
deposits amount to? How - stable 
would these deposits be? Would op- 
eration problems be acute? 

Now, after 18 months’ experience 
in the department, all of these ques- 
tions have been answered to our sat- 
isfaction. But the one question which 
we never considered open, the one 
which keeps popping up in conversa- 
tion and in correspondence from 
bankers all over the globe, the one 
which was explored and resolved be- 
fore we ever seriously considered this 
new channel of deposits was and is, 
“How can a bank pay interest by 
check every month to its depositors 
and still stay within the legal boun- 
dary line of regulation Q?” 

Of course it is legal. It is perfectly 
legal to pay 3% on savings by check 
each month. Our bank would never 
have proceeded without the authority 
and approval of a ruling. And the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System reaffirmed this rul- 
ing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of June 1960. Here’s the statement 
from page 630 of the Bulletin: 

“The supplement to the Board’s 
regulation Q prohibits a member 
bank from paying interest on a sav- 
ings deposit or on a time deposit hav- 
ing a maturity of six months or more 
‘at a rate in excess of 3% per annum, 
compounded quarterly, regardless of 
the basis upon which such interest 
may be computed.’ A footnote states 
that this limitation ‘is not to be in- 
terpreted as preventing the com- 
pounding of interest at other than 
quarterly intervals, provided that the 
aggregate amount of such interest so 
compounded does not exceed the ag- 


gregate amount of interest at the rate 
above prescribed when compounded 
quarterly.’ 

“These provisions in effect permit 
a member bank to pay interest in an 
amount somewhat greater than that 
paid on a straight 3% basis if the 
bank’s practice is to compound in- 
terest, provided that on whatever 
amount ‘so compounded’ does not ex- 
ceed the amount that would have been 
paid at the maximum rate when com- 
pounded quarterly. 

“The regulation does not prevent a 
member bank from paying interest 
monthly by check instead of com- 
pounding interest. However, the reg- 
ulation does not contemplate pay- 
ment of interest in excess of a 
straight or simple rate of 3% except 
where it is paid on interest left in the 
account, that is, where interest is 
compounded. Accordingly, a plan un- 
der which monthly payments are 
made by check in an amount equal to 
4, of the amount that would have 
been paid for a year if the bank had 
compounded interest quarterly at a 
rate of 3% would not be in accord- 
ance with the regulation.” 

The italics are mine to emphasize 
the statement, “The regulation does 
not prevent a member bank from pay- 
ing interest monthly by check in- 
stead of compounding interest.” This 
is the vital point of approval. 

This current interpretation of reg- 
ulation Q by the Federal Reserve re- 
flects, I think, a healthy and helpful 
liberality of attitude that might not 
have existed 10 years ago. But the 
banking industry, like any other, 
must constantly examine new meth- 
ods for its market. Monthly income 
savings are, after all, an old service 
. . . time deposits in a new package 
of interest payment. It is evolution, 
not revolution. 

We are entirely pleased with our 
monthly income savings department. 
Its performance has exceeded our 
most optimistic expectations. It is, 
of course, a supplement to rather 
than a substitute for regular sav- 
ings. But it certainly has been a val- 
uable aid to sales. And it is legal. 
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1960 


Best operational year for 


OIL 


Gulf’s 1960 Annual Report, recently mailed to share- 
holders, records net earnings of $330,310,825—an in- 
crease of 14% over the previous year. 

Contributing significantly to earnings were the Com- 
pany’s domestic operations which brought in $198 mil- 
lion or 60% of total net income. 

In all major scopes of activity, new records were 
established. World-wide, production was up 12.5%; 
crude oil processed rose 11%; and sales of refined 
products showed a 2.8% gain. 

Financial and operating highlights of Gulf for 1960 
and 1959 appear below. 

If you’d like a copy of the complete Report, write to: 
Public Relations Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA 


Net Income. . 
Per Share*. 
Cash Dividends. . 
Per Share. . 
Stock Dividend. ; 
Working Capitel (current assets less cutrent liabilities) 
Long-Term Debt 
Total Assets 
Sales and Other Oper rating Revenues 


Capital Expenditures 
* Based on the shares outstanding at the end i 1960. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 1 


1960 


330,311,000 
$3.20 
99,558,000 
$1.00 
3% 
781,185,000 


$ 257,385,000 


$3,843,429,000 
$3,212,205,000 
$ 346,155,000 


OPERATIONS DATA-DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS** 


Net Crude Oil and Condensate Produced 
Net Natural Gas Liquids Produced... . 
Crude Oil Processed at Refineries 
Refined Products Sold 

Natural Gas Liquids Sold. . 


1,463,528 
42,462 
759,152 
842,054 
117,410 


**Operations data include Gulf’s in operations in it an interest. 


S 
Increased Earn ngs Il rou } 


960 Annual Report 


Efficiency 


Increase 


1959 


290,467,000 
$2.82 
96,876,000 
$1.00 
3% 
$ 690,656,000 
$ 265,935,000 
$3,576,318,000 
$3,170,847,000 
$ 335,771,000 


1,304,183 
40,731 
685,101 
821,260 
122,017 
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Charls E. Walker 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Dr. Walker served three years . 
an Army Air Force pilot in Wor 
War II. He is married to the forme: 
Harmolyn Hart of Laurens, §. < 
| They have two children. 


It’s Citizens 
with the 


information 
you wanted on 
Southern Calrzfornia 


CITIZENS | 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
62 offices in Southern California * Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Established 1890 


For many years—in fact as far back 
as 1913—the bankers of the country 
have been endeavoring to standard- 
ize the sizes and simplify the 
format of bank checks. One com- 
mittee after another has tackled 
this problem, and each has come 
up with sound recommendations 
which were later clearly stated and 
comprehensively illustrated in 
well-prepared booklets. Why, then, 
are there more ‘“‘headache checks” 
in circulation today than ever 
before? 


The reason, we believe, is because 
there never was enough incentive 
to sell the recommendations result- 
ing from these repeated, time- 
consuming committee studies. 
Now, however, with the introduc- 
tion of a new check handling 
system, this incentive exists. MICR 
calls for a degree of standardization 
never before contemplated. For 
the first time, banks have a vested 
interest in check format great 
enough to trigger a real drive for 
standardization. 


SIMPLICITY 


One of the side benefits of stand- 
ardization is lower costs due to the 
opportunities provided for mass, 
streamlined printing operations. 
Probably ninety percent of the 
so-called “special” business checks 
could, with only slight modifica- 
tion, be supplied out of our catalog 
without in any way subordinating 
the interests of the customer. This 
is important; first, because as a rule 
the customer pays the cost, and 
second, because the bank check 
constitutes his personal currency 
and, as such, belongs to him. 


We submit, therefore, that in this 
drive for standardization there is 
an Opportunity to achieve simpli- 
fication as well. This is no time to 
encourage the use of “corporate 
image” checks. To do so would 
be to depart from the objectives of 
standardization and simplification. 
The bank check is a simple instru- 
ment that transfers funds and 
provides data for mechanized 
handling. It does not lend itself 
to exotic treatment.: 


Manufacturing Plants at: curron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


When Dr. Walker Was 
with the Treasury 


In “BANKING’S Spotlight on 
CHARLS E. WALKER” (page 56 
February 1960 issue), HERBERT 
BRATTER included these facts 
about the recently named execu- 
tive vice-president and executive 
manager of the A.B.A.: 


“Debt management consumes a 
good portion of Mr. Walker’s time 
in the Treasury. In this matter he 
works as part of a team headed by 
Under Secretary Julian B. Baird. 
The team sits informally and may 
meet as many as 15 or 20 times 
on a particular financing opera- 
tion, depending on its complexity. 
Other members of the team in- 
clude Assistant Secretary Rob- 
bins, Fiscal Assistant Secretary 
Heffelfinger, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary Mayo, and R. Duane Saun- 
ders, chief of the debt analysis 
staff. 

“Mr. Walker sits in on all meet- 
ings with the A.B.A. Government 
Borrowing Committee and simi- 
lar advisory committees of other 
associations called in by the 
Treasury. He assists the Secre- 
tary in preparing for Congres- 
sional hearings on general 
economic and debt management 
questions, such as the 1959 hear- 
ings on the debt ceiling, the bond 
interest ceiling, and the savings 
bond amendments. Consulted 
daily by the Secretary, Mr. 
Walker prepares memoranda and 
other materials, assists on public 
statements, talks with many visi- 
tors to explain Treasury policies 
and problems, occasionally makes 
a public address himself, and ac- 
companies the Secretary to Con- 
gressional hearings.” 
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Wherever your customers trade or travel, 
from Bangkok to Bonn, these men can be 


helpful. Through our International Banking Department, 
the Harris keeps in touch with banks in every country in the 


free world. This is one way we help our correspondents. How 
can we help you? 


HARRIS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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Data for Development 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


called Data Sources for Plant Loca- 
tion Analysis, which can be pur- 
chased from the U.S. Superintendent 
of Documents for 20 cents. This 
booklet lists the categories of infor- 
mation and tells you where to get: 


(1) general source materials, such as the 
Government’s bi-monthly Area Develop- 
ment Bulletin; a plant site selection guide; 
a statistical abstract of the United States; 
(2) materials on labor—supply, earnings, 
wages, hours; 

(3) data on markets and marketing—re- 
search aids; statistics for research; market- 
ing maps; 

(4) information on resources—agricultural, 
forest or mineral; 

(5) information on taxes and governmental 
finance; 

(6) transportation data—on _ railroads, 
highways, even pipelines; on water trans- 
portation, air transportation; 

(7) information on water supply; 

(8) data on weather and climate; and 

(9) information on what are considered to 
be “other factors”’—community facilities, 
construction costs, cost of living, education, 
financing, government structure, health as- 
pects, housing, national security. 


Rhode Island Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


“Assistance to Existing Industry” 
’ (from the Providence Rotary 
Club Business Climate Semi- 
nar, 1960) 

“Sylvania’s Approach to Selecting 
a New Plant Location” 

(from the New England 
Council for Economic Devel- 
opment) 

“Thumbnail Manual on Commu- 
nity Assistance to Existing In- 
dustry” 

“Thumbnail Manual on How to 
Find Industrial Prospects” 

(from the Michigan Econom- 
ic Development Department, 
Lansing) 


Fact sheets 


Functions of the R. I. Develop- 
ment Council; financing activity 
of the Business Development 
Company of Rhode Island; pur- 
pose of the R. I. Industrial 
Building Authority; procedures 
of an industrial development 
foundation; report on R. I. tax- 


As an appendix, the booklet offers 
a complete listing of state economic 
development agencies; state water 
agencies; state employment security 
agencies ; state tax departments; rail- 
road industrial departments; and 
field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department will also, to aid 
you in using its services, send a small 
pamphlet on request entitled How 
the Office of Area Development can 
Help Your Community. 


U.S. Chamber helps 


The Civic Construction and Devel- 
opment Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of- 
fers for $3 seven pamphlets entitled 
Community Development Series. Two 
of these, available at 50 cents each, 
are especially useful. They are: Fi- 
nancing Community Development, 
and Community Leadership: Key to 
Local Development. The chamber also 
has a pamphlet telling the story of 
the application of the principles of 
the seven publications in Erie, Pa. 

Here’s a brief bibliography of 
sources on state and local govern- 
mental inducements to new industry 
that you may find useful: 


es, state sources of tax revenue; 
report on R. I. as a marketing 
area; report on R. I. population, 
size, approximate personal in- 
come; listing of all industrial de- 
velopment and promotion agen- 
cies in state; listing of new 
plant space and committed ex- 
pansion. 


Questionnaire 


“Community Appraisal” 

(from the General Electric 
Company ) 

Industrial National Bank has, in 
effect, personalized the broad “Rhode 
Islanders in Action” theme initiated 
by the businessmen’s group, trans- 
lating it to “Industrial National 
Bankers in Action.” 


Banker Who Led 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


that is of genuine public concern. It 
gives criticism or approval of every 
project within these categories. To 
give just one of the many examples 
possible of what this association has 
done, according to Mr. Andrus: At 


Developing the Little Economies, by Doni! 
R. Gilmore. Committee for Economic Dev:’- 
opment, New York, 1960 


Policies of State and Local Governments :. 
Promote Local Industrialization in the Sou:h 
of the United States, by Louis Lefeber. Ma:s- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Center |: 
International Studies, Boston, 1955. 


The Location of Economic Activity, by Edy. 
M. Hoover. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948 


State Planning and Economic Developmeit 
in the South, by Albert Lewpawsky. Nation./ 
Planning Association, Washington, D. (., 
1949. 

Report of Study on Special Inducements to 
Influence Plant Location, by Albert E. Red- 
man. Industrial Development Department, 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 1952. 
Business Enterprise and the City, by Mabel 
Walker. Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 
1958. 

Plant Location, by Leonard C. Yaseen. Amer- 


ican Research Council, New York, revised, 
1960. 


For banks already in development 
activities or those just starting, get- 
ting hold of the right publications 
enables comparison of techniques and 
data with others being used, as well 
as adding to one’s own store of im- 
mediately usable facts. There’s a 
wealth of material awaiting perusal. 


least $1,500,000 in taxpayers’ money 
has been saved by the association’s 
recommendations on a school project. 

A Passaic Development Agency 
which had just completed one pro- 
ject, and is now on another, has been 
formed. And renewal has turned into 
planning, which means complete de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Andrus has observed: “Citi- 
zens will trust a committee of busi- 
nessmen when they won’t trust politi- 
cians.” He also pointed out the re- 
luctance of many politicians to get 
involved in or sponsor necessary de- 
velopment programs unless the im- 
petus comes from the public. Some- 
body, therefore, must take the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. 

Says Mr. Andrus: “There wouldn’t 
have been any renewal (or planning) 
if the bank hadn’t helped take the 
lead. And a good town means a good 
bank—a bad (or economically deteri- 
orating) town, a bad bank. 

“When the banker can lead the 
community into well-ordered urban 
development, instead of only arrest- 
ing blight, his bank benefits in mate- 
rial ways and its status, or image, is 
improved.” 
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The new Royal Electric Typewriter has a , 


responsiveness, a feel, that lightens the 
days of busy people. We think you will want 
this typewriter. But before you decide, 


please do yourself, your secretary, and 
your company this service: see all the 
makes of electric typewriters. Check them - 
for touch, for printwork, for any othe 
: quality you wish. Only in this. way se 
really know the worth of the 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


Desicnep as a service unit for per- 
sons waiting service or appoint- 
ments, the new Dremel electric shoe 
polisher features an upright control 
handle for sturdiness and allowing 
for attachment of a sign inviting its 
use. The new unit has a powerful 


motor, chrome plated housing, AC 
operated, and is activated by a 
spring-loaded switch atop the con- 
trol handle, assuring that the unit 
will not run unattended. Replace- 
able polishing bonnets are red and 
black, for brown and black shoes, 
respectively. Available from Dremel 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. 


A NEW account number verifier de- 
signed to detect clerical errors 
made in entering account numbers 
into a business machine has been 
developed by the National Cash 
Register Company. The transistor- 
ized verifier is used in connection 
with NCR adding and accounting 
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machines which generate punched 
paper tape or punched cards for 
data processing systems. For fur- 
ther information, write Product In- 
formation, the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Stone, flexible, plastic paper clips 
called Zip-Clip are available in many 
colors, plain or with imprints of any 
color including gold and silver. Can 
be imprinted with 1, 2, or 3 lines of 
copy, or a reproduction of any type of 
line art such as a trademark, etc. Fur- 
nished plain, Zip-Clips can be marked 
on, erased, and reused almost indefi- 
nitely. Write for free assortment of 
latest samples, prices, data to Gla- 
den Enterprises, Inc., Bay City, 
Mich. 


Licutweicut, compact, two-way 
radios for auto to office communica- 
tion have been introduced by General 
Electric. The Pacer is economically 
priced, completely American made, 
and uses American components. 
Weighs only 10 pounds, including a 
microphone and built-in speaker. For 
further details write to General Elec- 
tric, Communication Products Dept., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


A NEW commercial room unit which 
cleans, deodorizes, and recirculates 
air in rooms up to 5,000 cubic feet, 
has been announced by the Electro- 
air Cleaner Company, Inc. Addition- 
al information and catalogs are avail- 
able by writing to the company at 
Olivia and Sproul streets, Dept. CR, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


A MOBILE rotary file on a rollaway 
cabinet, designed to keep data proc- 
essing tape neatly stored and im- 
mediately accessible anywhere in the 
computer room, is now available from 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, 
Va. 


BOOKLETS 


How To Manage Yourself, is a 106- 
page book giving information on 
time management, cutting desk 
work, the art of straight thinking, 
decision making, working better un- 
der tension, building self-confidence, 
remembering names and faces, mak- 
ing a speech, and better writing. 
Free copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing Cities Service Company, Depart- 
ment of Business Research & Edu- 
cation, 60 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


An ILLUSTRATED 16-page booklet 
designed to help save money when 
planning emergency light installa- 
tions is offered by the Carpenter 
Manufacturing Company. Write for 
your copy of How to Select Emer- 
gency Lighting, to 2 Bradley Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 


What Makes Savings Incentives Pro- 
ductive? is an 8-page booklet just 
published by Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. The booklet out- 
lines basic principles for using in- 
centive premiums for savings pro- 
motion. Free copies of the publica- 
tion may be obtained by writing the 
company, attention of Incentive De- 
velopment Service, Jeannette, Pa. 
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This booklet Presents the many services 


We provide for our Correspondent banks, 
A copy is yours for the asking, 


MANUFACTURERS 


44 Wall Street, Ne 


TRUST COMPANY 


w York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 

“Is the prospect of a modest rise of a percent or two 
over a calendar year inflation?” she asks. “It is not.” 

Well, that’s about what we have been having and it 
does not take more than 15 or 20 years at that rate to 
cut the value of savings in half. If everyone assumed 
that this rate of inflation would continue, how long would 
it remain a modest 2%? And how long would the dollar 
remain respectable in international dealings? 

Quoting piecemeal from such a persuasive essay is in- 
adequate but we shouldn’t leave it without mentioning 
something that was not in it. She also writes that it 
would be awfully hard to bring on another upsurge of 
inflation right now because “it would take almost suici- 
dal genius on the part of big business and organized 
labor.” How’s that? No mention of the Government? 

It takes some kind of genius to omit so conspicuously 
the Government’s role as biggest spender, biggest backer 
of organized labor, and final arbiter of monetary policy. 


Three Problems Wrapped in Words 


Never before in this country have we seen such an 
enormous outflow of official messages, statements, 
speeches, news conferences, and wordage of all kinds. 

Most of it is surprisingly well done from a literary 
standpoint—tthat is, the way the words are strung to- 
gether—but the volume alone puts a heavy burden on 
those who must read it thoroughly and discover where 
we are heading. 

Running through all the words are proposals dealing 
with three main categories of matters needing attention 
—(1) the receding recession, (2) the longer range chron- 
ic domestic problems, and (3) foreign affairs. 


The Recession 


The decline in business activity shows signs of cor- 
recting itself before the Government’s first aid measures 
can become really effective. These measures include ex- 
panded unemployment relief, stimulants to housing and 
highway construction, higher minimum wages, various 
plans for helping depressed areas, and a number of other 
ideas in various stages of development, mostly palliatives 
aimed at getting more consumer money into action. 

Better weather has helped consumer buying but sur- 
veys of retail buying plans do not promise much of an 
upswing in this sector soon. 

Agricultural income is improving and the colossal 
plans of some in the Government to feed and otherwise 
aid the world’s needy may provide further stimulus, al- 
though of a questionable nature from either domestic or 
foreign standpoints. 

The automobile and steel people profess to feel more 
optimistic but industrial production as a whole is still 
trailing the rate of a year ago. 


Longer-Range Problems 


The ending of this recession, no matter how gradual 
and assured, will leave unsolved our biggest problems of 
chronic slack in employment and production, the safe- 
guarding of the dollar, tax reform, and the cold war. 
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Employment, Unemployment Both Up 


The National Planning Association published a st:.‘e- 
ment of 44 typewritten pages on chronic unemploym. nt. 
Complete and informative as it is, this statement of -he 
problem is not to be confused with a statement of ‘he 
solution. 

The nearest thing to an answer in this excellent 1 *e- 
sentation of the question seems to be in the following 
table indicating that unemployment will increase regad- 
less of recovery this year. 

This table shows the estimated changes in the dis- 
tribution of our labor force over the next 12 months: 


Assuming NO in- 
crease in GNP 


Assuming a@ 2% 
increase in GNP 


Minus 150,000 
Unchanged 


Minus 150,000 
Minus small 
number 
Minus 450,000- 
500,000 
Unchanged 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Durable goods Minus 200,000 
manufacturing 
Non-durable 
goods 
manufacturing 
Contract 
construction 
Transporta- 
tion, Communi- 
cations & 
Utilities 
“Miscellaneous 
Services” 
Government 


Total 


Plus 200,000 


Minus 50,000- 
100,000 


Unchanged 


Unchanged Minus 50,000 
Plus 600,000 Plus 200,000 


Plus 250,000 Plus 250,000 


Plus 700,000 Minus 250,000- 
350,000 


Minus net antici- 
pated increase 
in labor force 


Net addition to 
unemployed 


1,250,000 
550,000 


1,250,000 


1,500,000- 
1,600,000 


Chronic Lag in Production 


It is not necessary to agree with everything in the 
first report of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to feel slightly encouraged by it. 

The document is written in a forthright, clear style 
and easy to read but leans disturbingly toward Uncle 
Sam’s Universal Elixir for everything that ails us. It is 
56 pages long with about 20 more pages of supplements 
and statistics. Full employment gets a few gestures for 
old time’s sake, but full production gets the complete 
treatment. 

“By focusing on governmental policies,” it states at 
one point, “we do not intend to suggest that recovery 
and growth depend exclusively—or even primarily—on 
the Government. The prosperity and progress of a free 
society depend primarily on the enterprise and skill of 
private citizens. The Government seeks to strengthen the 
forces of recovery and growth in the private economy.” 

Now, that sounds wonderful. It couldn’t be said better 
and that is true of many other paragraphs sure to warm 
the spirits of conservative business leadership. But no 
matter what the Council means by “we do not intend,” 
etc., the overwhelming emphasis on governmental reme- 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and duefrom banks . .. . . 671,597,774 
U.S. Government obligations. . . . 432,064,873 
State, municipal, and public securities . 266,793,467 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 146,163,815 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies. . 7,520,495 


$3,990,687,332 


Liabilities 


Reserve forexpensesandtaxes .. . 43,025,016 
Liability on acceptances .... . 148,376,364 
Dividend payable April 14,1961 . . . 7,540,000 
109,999,464 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

—$25 par . . . . $188,500,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . 131,072,293 


Total capitalfunds. .... . 556,072,293 
$3,990,687,332 


Assets carried at $324,916,776 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes, Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 


Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 

STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C, BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES, JR. 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J..MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L, PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Company 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE. S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
dies and the Administration’s program itself have the 
net effect of downgrading the role of the private econ- 
omy. 


Tax Relief “a Further Step” 


In fact the one action most vital to business is the 
last one mentioned in this report as “a further step,” to 
wit: 

“Together with policies to reverse the recession, close 
the employment and production gap, and maintain rea- 
sonable price stability, it is important to initiate further 
steps to promote faster economic growth. These would 
include tax incentives to stimulate: business investment 
and expanded programs in education, training and re- 
search to build up America’s human capital.” 


Tax Incentives and Reform 


Just what will come from this “further step” will not 
be known for some time. Any tax reform either to stimu- 
late business investment or consumer spending will col- 
lide with heavy opposition if the net result is a loss of 
revenue. 

A government that is setting out to spend more mon- 
ey is going to need more money or face the prospect of 
dangerous deficits. 


The program is short-range and long-range, really ‘wo 
programs, but the main idea seems to be to give ». ith 
one hand and take back with the other, making sure. as 
we proceed, how the whole thing stacks up politically. 

It will be a year or two before the entire plan car be 
consummated and made effective. If business inter} ets 
it as a favorable gesture, this will help, but, if depre-ia- 
tion allowances and tax incentives to investment are too 
little and too late, they will not have the desired results, 

There is another quirk. Any stimulation of investment 
in new equipment and plants would also aggravate the 
over-capacity problem and would draw ire from organ- 
ized labor if it meant less use of manpower. 

The report says that the gap between what we are 
producing and can produce is not far from 10%. This 
means a slack of about $50-billion in economic activity. 
Taking this up is the real challenge rather than merely 
reversing the recession. 

The problem, of course, is not production, but sales 
and use. Industry will produce to its fullest capacity 
whatever volume can be sold profitably. It is next to im- 
possible to determine exact figures for capacity, so the 
Council’s 10% is just a careful estimate. 


Other CEA Views 


In answering a series of questions posed by Congress- 
man Thomas B. Curtis, the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers amplified its views on certain matters of special in- 
terest to bankers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 

Allison 

American Curtain (Division of Uni- 
versal Match Co 


Elnar, Inc. 


Educational Thrift passion, Inc. 
Electric Time Co., Inc. 


Exline, Inc., William 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company .... 
National City Bank of Cleveland, The .. 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, The . . 
Nippon-Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


American 
American Charts C 


American District ra raph Company .. 
i 


American Si icator Corporation 
American Te Pom & Telegraph Co. 
Animated Advertising Service 


Bank Building and Equipment Gupemtion, 


of America 


Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 

Bank of Montre: 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis .. 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company .... 
Burroughs Corporation 


Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club a Corporation 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles .... 

Commercial Factors Co 

Connelly Associates, J. Ed 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company 

Cummins Corporation 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 


Dai Ichi Bank, Limited, The 
Delbridge Calculating S 
DeLuxe Check Printers, In 

Die! Incorporated 

Division of Nebraska Resources 
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Financial Publishing Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The .. 
First National Bank in Dallas 

Foundation for Commercial Banks 
Friden, Inc. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Heller Roberts Manufacturing Corporation 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The .. 
Irving Trust Company 


Johnson Fare Box Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Company, The 
LeFebure Corporation 
Leopold Company, The 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Marine Midland Co: 
Marquette Cement nufacturing Company 
Massachusetts Investors ag 
cAdams & Sons, Inc., John 
Merrill Pierce, Fenner & In- 
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135 


Old ee Life Insurance Company ... 


“Multiple Controls, Inc. 
Princeton University Press 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 


Rak Makers, The 

Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Ronald Press Company, The 

Royal Bank of Canada, The 

Royal McBee Corporation (Typewriter) .. 


Sanwa Bank, Limited, The 

Scarborough & Company 

Schoo! Thrift, Inc. 
Smith-Corona-Marchant, Inc. (Calculator) 
Smith-Corona-Marchant, Inc. (Typewriter) 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
oo Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
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Financial Institutions and Christmas Club 
teach Sergeant how to amass fortune! 


HE DOES AND WINS TOP PRIZE IN 1960 COMPETITION 


From left, Henry R. 
Sutphen, Jr. presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Irving Savings 
Bank; Edward F. 
Dorset, president of 
Christmas Cluba 
Corporation; Sgt. 
Falloni and his wife 
and children. 


Here, in part, is the letter that won Sgt. Albert J. 
Falloni the top prize in Christmas Club a Cor- 
poration’s 1960 Competition: 

“When I was a child, my parents opened a 25¢ 
Christmas Club account for me. Each year the 
funds were put in a savings account. My parents 1 It is the “kindergarten” that starts people on 
preached the value of saving money, and I was the road to financial responsibility. 
never allowed to withdraw any money. After the 
war, using my Christmas Club savings as collat- 
eral, I purchased a home. Realizing that my bank 


property, and now my holdings have a value of 
more than $100,000.” 


What better testimonial to the two most important 
reasons for Christmas Club! 


2 These people often become customers for the 
other services you offer. 


would match my savings dollaf for dollar, I went 
looking for other houses to buy. I remodel the 
houses, increase my mortgages and sell or rent the 
houses. The values have increased on most of my 


We would like to talk to you personally about 
these and other advantages of Christmas Club. 
Contact our representative. There is no obligation, 
of course. 


@hristmas Club, 


PAYMENT 


Christmas Club 


\ 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 


a Corporation 


Builds Character @ Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 

On interest rate policy the CEA said: “Interest rates 
and asset prices in other money and capital markets are 
linked, some very closely and others quite indirectly, with 
interest rates on Government securities. . . . Govern- 
ment influence in the securities markets should not be 
carried to the point of eliminating the cyclical movement 
of interest rates that would follow from fluctuations of 
private supplies and demands.” 

On built-in stabilizers: “Built-in stabilizers temper the 
pace of economic recovery just as they moderate reces- 
sion. . . . This was one of the factors in the premature 
end of the recovery in early 1960.” 

On the Administration’s budget and inflation in 1961 
or 1962: 

“Deficit financing of increased public expenditure in 
the two fiscal years 1961 and 1962, on the scale contem- 
plated, will not create uncontrollable inflationary pres- 
sures. Unless private demands are unexpectedly strong, 
the President’s budget will not strain the productive ca- 
pacity of the economy in fiscal year 1962. The economy 
is now suffering from unemployment and excess capac- 
ity. Increased spending, whether public or private, will 
result in increased production. Output and employment 
can expand without appreciable upward pressure on 
prices and wages. If and when recovery proceeds to the 
point where the economy is straining productive capac- 
ity, further increases in spending, public or private, 
would increase prices rather than production. Under 
such conditions, over-all demand could be and should be 
restricted by fiscal and monetary measures.” 


Fragmentation of the Budget 


Last January the Eisenhower Administration’s final 
budget message estimated for this fiscal year a surplus 
of $1,074,000,000 and for 1962 fiscal year a surplus of 
$1,313,000,000. 

President Kennedy’s later estimates indicated these 
two figures would be deficits—$1,033,000,000 this year 
and $4,029,000,000 the next year. 

This huge shift to red ink is due mainly to increased 
defense outlays and more for schools, agriculture, un- 
employment relief, housing, and various other projects 
in the welfare category. 

There are private estimates which place these deficit 
figures much higher. A group of well-informed individ- 
uals were looking closely at the official plans recently and 
were almost unanimous in thinking that the deficit for 
fiscal 1962 would be close to $9- or $10-billion. 

There has been much criticism of the device of sep- 
arating defense from the rest of the budget to make the 
picture look better. 

While there may be some justification for presenting 
the budget in fragments for clarity and emphasis, this 
could only add to the prevailing fiscal confusion if it be- 
came a habit. 

If the cloth is not enough to fit the man, the tailor 
just cuts off a piece of the man here and there until the 
thing looks right. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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TOTAL LOANS ADJUSTED 


“OTHER LOANS” (LARGELY CONSUMER) 


CHANGES IN COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
(millions of dollars) 
Cumulative change since start of year 
Major borrowers April 5,1961 April 6, 1960 
Manufacturing & mining 


Food, liquor, tobacco 
Textiles, leather, apparel 
Metals, metal products 
Petroleum, coal, chemicals, 
rubber 

Trade—wholesale, retail 

Commodity dealers 

Public utilities, trans- 
portation 

Construction 

All other 


source: Federal Reserve Board from weekly reporting member 


banks. 


—396 
255 
726 


— 25 


AVERAGE COMMERCIAL BANK RATES 
(on short-term business loans*) 


1961 
March 
19 Cities 4.97% 
New York City 4.75 
7 Northern and 
Eastern cities 4.96 
11 Southern and 


- 1960 
December 


June 


5.35% 
5.19 


5.34 


Western cities 5.29 5.33 5.58 


* Sample covers mainly large banks and includes new loans and 
renewa. 
source: Federal Reserve Board 


BANKING 


IN BANK LOANS*§ 
1,000 | =1,000 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS - : 
+7000) 
1,000; 1,000 
—298 
176 
43 
117 
—162 163 
— 51 —443 
—192 — 67 | 
— 38 26 
267 9 
4.99% 
4.77 
4.97 Zz 


with AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE PREMIUM 


If you're planning a savings campaign, anniversary celebra- 
tion or grand opening, you can cut costs considerably by 
offering your savers this luxurious dinnerware. 

A Royal Joci continuity savings program automatically 
reduces your expenditures because it is essentially self- 
liquidating and because each program includes a complete 


advertising campaign including newspaper ads, radio 
commercials, counter displays and window posters. 

Over four hundred financial institutions have used this 
dinnerware program. They know how economical it is. Per- 
mit us to show you how it will increase your savings and 
save you money, too. Don’t delay. Return this coupon today! 


J. EDWARD CONNELLY ASSOCIATES 


335 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me more information and a FREE advertising 
kit describing the Royal Joci continuity savings program. 


Name 


Business 


ddress 
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MICR* Amount Imprinting 
plus LINE-LOCK’ Proof... 


now integral features of 


the 41 Proot Machine! 


Many features found only in higher priced equipment are now 
available in the Class 41 WM (Wired-for-Magnetics) Proof Machine! 


*MICR IMPRINTING *LINE-LOCK PROOF 


@ magnetic ink imprinting in the amount @ provides mechanical (not visual) proof 
field of the equality of the debits and credits 
PLUS... for each deposit 


e selective item endorsing and storage re- ® errors automatically localized to the 
ceptacle destination individual transaction 


e ALL program-controlled @ errors mechanically corrected 


Your nearby National representative will appreciate 


the opportunity to discuss your proof and MICR im- 


printing requirements with you. Call him NOW... it x 
could be one of your most important calls TODAY! 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY nce paper (No CagBon Reauineo) 
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